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“You  do  not  understand  me,”  replied  his  illus¬ 
trious  patient.  “  It  is  the  old  cataract  I  wish  re¬ 
moved.  If  that  is  out  of  the  way,  I  shall  still  have 
one  good  eye  when  the  new  cataract  impairs  the 
sight  of  the  other.” 

Dr.  Granger  hesitated.  Mr.  Gladstone  continued : 

“You  still  seem  not  to  understand  me.  I  want 
you  to  perform  the  operation,  here  and  now,  while 
I  am  sitting  in  this  chair.” 

Dr.  Granger  still  objected.  “It  might  not  be 
successful,”  said  he. 

“That  is  a  risk  I  accept,”  retorted  the  gallant 
old  man. 

In  the  end  Dr.  Granger,  saying  that  the  responsi¬ 
bility  must  be  his  as  a  medical  man,  declined,  giv¬ 
ing  such  reasons  as  he  could.  The  true  reason 
probably  was  that  such  an  operation  on  a  patient 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  age  was  too  dangerous.  It  was 
not  performed  ;  but  what  could  be  more  admirable 
than  the  courage  and  resolution  he  showed  f 

This  certainly  looks  ominous;  and  yet  it 
might  be  as  well  for  those  who  have  great 
expectations  based  upon  the  death  or  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  not  to  step  forward 
too  soon  to  take  the  seat  in  hie  vacant  chair. 
The  chair  is  not  yet  vacant.  A  man  may  lose 
both  his  hearing  and  his  seeing,  and  so  long 
as  be  retains  his  power  of  thought  and  his  in¬ 
domitable  will,  he  may  still  be  master  of  a 
kingdom.  Only  last  week  The  Evangelist  al¬ 
luded  to  the  greatest  of  the  Doges  of  Venice, 
who  was  at  once  much  older  than  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  totally  blind,  and  who  yet  infused 
such  energy  into  the  armies  and  the  fleets  of 
Venice  as  led  Byron  in  his  day — days  of  de¬ 
generacy,  when  the  city  in  the  sea  was  subject 
to  her  Austrian  tyrants — to  exclaim : 

“  O  fur  one  hour  of  blind  old  Dandolo  I  ” 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  still  master  of  England, 
and  it  would  he  as  well  for  his  enemies  not  to 
calculate  on  his  retirement  too  soon,  for  his 
power  may  end  only  with  his  life :  and  it  will 
not  be  quite  safe  to  exult  over  him  till  he  has 
been  borne  with  funereal  pomp  under  the 
arches  of  Westminster  Abbey. 


destructive  power,  will  sink  below  the  hori¬ 
zon,  and  trouble  them  no  more. 

That  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  for  some  time 
feeling  the  inflrmities  of  age,  no  one  who  has 
seen  him  can  question.  It  is  but  a  few 
months  since  we  saw  him  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  As  he  entered,  it  was  not  quite 
with  the  same  alacrity  as  of  old.  As  he  sat 
on  the  Treasury  Bench,  he  was  alert  and  atten¬ 
tive  to  watch  the  course  of  debate ;  but  when 
the  floor  was  taken  by  some  antagonist  worthy 
of  his  notice,  like  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the  Grand 
Old  Man  had  to  put  up  his  hand  to  his  ear  to 
catch  the  words,  even  though  the  speaker 

But  this  was 


stood  within  a  few  feet  of  him. 
not  a  revelation  to  us,  for  we  had  been  told  of 
this  failure  of  hearing  by  himself.  In  the 
spring  of  1877  he  gave  a  garden  party  to  the 
Nonconformist  ministers  of  London,  at  which 
we  were  present,  and,  walking  about  the  lawn 
by  his  side,  listening  to  his  conversation,  he 
said,  “I  hear  better  with  this  ear” — the  right 
one — “than  with  the  other.”  It  was  to  have 
been  expected  that  this  inflrmity  should  have 
increased  within  seven  years.  But  with  all 
this  the  old  man  is  never  caught  napping ;  and 
however  long  the  sessions  may  be,  often  pro¬ 
longed  till  after  midnight,  he  is  never  asleep, 
while  members  of  Parliament,  young  enough 
to  be  his  sons,  sit  on  the  back  benches,  and 
doze  through  the  long  (and  late)  hours. 

But  now  comes  a  report  which  has  excited 
anew  the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the  English 
people :  that  Mr.  Gladstone  is  losing  bis  sight 
and  that,  in  conse- 


Rounb  tl)c  i^ori^on 


When  the  English  papers  run  short  of  sensa¬ 
tional  topics,  they  have  one  unfailing  subject 
to  fall  back  upon,  the  Grand  Old  Man,  who 
in  their  excited  imaginations  Alls  the  whole 
horizon,  and  is  the  source  of  all  good  as  of  all 
evil.  No  man  living  is  at  once  so  much  loved 
and  so  much  hated. 


as  well  as  his  hearing 
quence  of  these  manifold  infirmities  increas¬ 
ing  upon  him,  he  is  about  to  resign,  and  to  retire 
forever  from  public  life  I  As  to  the  gradual 
loss  of  sight  Mr.  Smalley,  the  well  known  cor¬ 
respondent  of  The  Tribune  of  this  city,  gives 
the  following  information,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest,  though  it  may  be  prudent  to 
receive  it  with  the  qualification  sometimes 
attached  to  that  which  is  of  doubtful  author¬ 
ity,  “Important,  if  true” I  However,  we  give 
it  to  our  readers  for  what  it  is  worth  : 

Just  after  he  left  London  for  Biarritz  I  heard— 
not  directly,  but  from  a  source  I  think  trustworthy 
—what  took  place.  Mr.  Gladstone,  or  perhaps  one 
of  the  family,  sent  for  Dr.  Granger  of  Chester,  a 
physician  who  is  also  an  oculist.  It  was  Dr.  Gran¬ 
ger  who  attended  him  at  the  time  when  the  ginger¬ 
bread-nut  was  thrown  at  him  and  struck  and 
slightly  injured  one  eye.  Now  that  Sir  Andrew 
Clark  is  gone.  Dr.  Granger  probably  knows  more 
of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  constitutional  peculiarities  than 
anybody  else.  He  saw  him  at  his  house  in  Down¬ 
ing  street  the  day  before  he  started.  He  told  Mr. 
Gladstone,  not,  I  suppose,  for  the  first  time,  that  a 
cataract  had  entirely  obliterated  the  sight  of  one 
eye,  and  that  another  cataract  had  begun  to  form 
on  the  other  eye.  This  last  statement  was  perhaps 
new  to  the  Prime  Minister.  He  reflected  a  moment, 
and  said : 

“I  wish  you  to  remove  the  cataract  at  once.” 

Dr.  Granger  told  him  it  was  not  yet  far  enough 
advanced  for  an  operation. 


In  the  eyes  of  one  class  of 
Englishmen  he  is  the  greatest  of  statesmen ; 
to  the  other  he  is  the  very  b6te  noire  of  the 
Empire,  as  the  man  who  wishes,  by  giving 
Home  Rule  to  Ireland,  to  dismember  Great 
to  reduce  her  to  the  rank  of  a  second- 


Britain 

rate  power,  having  no  longer  a  place  among 
the  States  that  are  the  masters  of  the  world. 

Looking  at  him  in  this  light,  it  is  not  at 
all  surprising  that  the  English  people  should 
be  keenly  alive  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  physical 


As  England  is  the  country  from  which  we 
get  scientific  knowledge  as  well  as  political 
wisdom,  our  readers  may  be  interested  in 
the  announcement  that  Professor  Huxley  has 
just  brought  out  in  London  a  fifth  volume  of 
his  collected  essays,  in  the  preface  to  which 
be  once  more  flings  defiance  at  his  critic^, 
He  denies  that  he  has  any  hatred  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  or  that  he  has  gone  out  of  his  way 
to  attack  the  Bible,  but  claims  that  he  has 
only  sought  after  truth,  wherever  he  could 
find  it.  He  says : 

I  had  set  out  on  the  journey  with  no  other  pur¬ 
pose  than  exploring  certain  provinces  of  natural 
knowledge.  I  strayed  no  hair’s  breadth  from  the 
course  which  it  was  my  right  and  duty  to  pursue ; 
and  yet  I  found  that,  whatever  route  I  took,  before 
long  I  came  to  a  tall,  formidable-looking  fence. 
Confident  as  I  might  be  of  the  existence  of  the  an¬ 
cient  and  indefeasible  right  of  way,  before  me  there 
stood  the  thorny  barrier  with  the  notice-board, 
“No  thoroughfare  t  By  order  of  Moses  I” 
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There  seemed  no  way  over,  nor  did  the  prospect 
of  ereepiog  round,  as  I  saw  some  do,  attract  me. 
The  only  alternatives  were  either  to  give  up  the 
journey,  which  I  was  not  minded  to  do,  or  to  break 
the  fence  down  and  go  through  it. 

One  point  became  perfectly  clear  to  me,  namely : 
that  Moses  is  not  responsible  for  nine- tenths  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  certainly  not  for  the  legends  which 
have  been  made  the  bugbears  of  science.  In  fact, 
the  fence  turned  out  to  be  a  mere  heap  of  dry  sticks 
and  brushwood,  and  one  might  walk  through  it 
with  impunity,  which  I  did. 

In  all  this  no  doubt  Professor  Huxley  thinks 
himself  a  mocfel  of  candor,  and  that  he  has 
been  too  harshly  treated  by  bis  Biblical  crit¬ 
ics  ;  but  he  must  confess  that  these  sentences 
are  very  positive,  and  seem  as  if  they  were 
written  in  a  somewhat  belligerent  mood — a 
mood  that,  however  natural  in  the  case,  is  not 
one  that  becomes  a  man  of  science  or  a  philos¬ 
opher.  Even  i^  his  theological  antagonists 
have  belabored  him  without  mercy,  that  does 
not  affect  at  all  the  question  of  the  truth  of 
the  Books  of  Moses.  Whatever  may  be  tbe  at¬ 
titude  of  mind  of  some  who  call  themselves 
leaders  in  the  Church  of  England,  we  beg  to 
say  that  the  best  American  thinkers,  whether 
they  be  theologians  or  men  of  science,  are  not 
afraid  of  honest  investigation  from  whatever 
source  it  comes ;  that  they  are  just  as  anxious 
as  Professor  Huxley  can  be  to  know  and  re¬ 
ceive  **  tbe  truth,  tbe  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth.”  But  be  must  not  be  himself 
guilty  of  the  intolerance  for  which  he  re¬ 
proaches  others,  if  some  of  our  men  of  science 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  is  quite  opposed  to 
his.  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  tbe  equal  of  Professor  Huxley,  or  of 
any  man  in  tbe  world,  as  a  geologist,  and  yet 
after  a  life  given  to  tbe  study  of  our  globe,  he 
affirms  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  discoveries 
of  science  which  conflicts  with  the  order  of 
creation  as  described  in  the  Book  of  Genesis. 


Two  or  three  years  ago  we  had  in  this  coun¬ 
try  a  Pan  American  Congress,  and  it  looked 
as  though  the  “sweet  dawn  of  peace”  had 
arisen  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But 
before  tbe  Congress  broke  up,  the  greatest  of 
the  South  American  States  was  overturned  by 
a  revolution,  and  from  that  day  to  this  com¬ 
motion  has  followed  commotion.  Our  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  Religions  bids  fair  to  be  succeeded  by 
a  period  of  “seismic  disturbances”  not  unlike 
these  political  ones.  The  authorities  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  gravely  assure  us  that  they 
have  executed  one  man,  imprisoned  two,  ban¬ 
ished  several,  and  bastinadoed  more,  for  the 
murder  of  the  Swedish  missionaries,  but  un¬ 
fortunately  the  executed  and  proscribed  were 
not  tbe  men  who  murdered  the  missionaries, 
but  the  ones  who  befriended  them  1  Tbe 
Turk,  whose  representative  preached  the  broth¬ 
erhood  of  man  at  Chicago,  does  not  practice  it 
in  Armenia.  And  now  comes  the  intelligence 
that  one  of  tbe  most  applauded  speakers  from 
India,  declined,  on  bis  way  home,  to  visit  a 
dying  fellow-countryman  on  ship  board,  be- 
cuse  they  did  not  belong  to  tbe  same  caste ! 
It  looks  as  though  we  should  be  obliged  to  set 
another  date  for  the  beginning  of  the  mil- 
lenium. 

“These  are  not  great  sermons,”  is  the  first 
thing  we  expect  to  see  in  each  review  of  a 
new  volume  of  homilies,  and  we  are  seldom 
disappointed.  Great  men  are  produced  by 
emergencies,  and  great  sermons  do  not  grow 
upon  every  bush.  It  might  be  curious  to  en¬ 
quire  the  effects  of  “great”  sermons ;  we  are 
prone  to  believe  that  many  a  country  parson 
whose  discourses  never  saw  print  has  made  as 
profound  an  impression  upon  the  spiritual  life 
of  his  times  as  Bossuet  or  South.  Not  many 
discourses  of  Paul  are  given  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  none  of  Apollos. 


Nearly  everybody  sigbs  with  Robbie  Bums 
for  the  “gift”  “to  see  ourselves  as  others  see 
us,”  but  most  people  are  indignant  when  they 
gft  a  glimpse  of  themselves  through  other 
eyes.  It  was  not  supposed  that  tbe  habitues  of 
tbe  music  halls  in  London  boasted  their  virtue, 
but  at  least  one  composer  has  learned  that 
they  do  not  care  to  parade  tleir  vice.  It 
seems  that  tbe  most  popular  song  writer  of 
England  has  lately  brought  out  a  new  com¬ 
position  which  he  supposed  would  be  a  great 
hit.  But  its  chorus  runs  : 

”  Come  where  tbe  booze  is  cheapest : 

Come  where  tbe  pots  hold  more.” 

To  his  astonishment  tbe  very  people  who  are 
doing  this  every  day  resented  its  being  put 
into  song  for  them  to  sing.  Had  tbe  “poet” 
been  something  more  of  a  philosopher,  he 
would  have  known  that  people  do  not  speak 
about  their  vices  with  such  brutal  frankness. 
They  prefer,  with  poor  Dick  Swiveller,  to  call 
their  gin  “  the  rosy.  ”  Silenus  had  few  altars, 
but  Bacchus  many  temples ;  but  to  the  eye  of 
a  moralist  the  difference  between  the  stupid 
old  fool  and  the  roystering  young  god  was  not 
great.  A  rose  may  be  as  sweet  by  any  other 
name,  but  if  one  is  going  to  write  about  the 
skunk-cabbage,  it  is  better  to  call  it  a  “sym- 
plocarpus.  ” 

In  tbe  World’s  Congress  upon  the  Abuse  of 
Alcohol,  held,  not  in  Chicago,  but  in  Holland, 
the  reformers  of  tbe  continent  expressed  a  well- 
grounded  confidence  in  legislation  as  an  aid  to 
temperance.  .Germany  has  been  forced  to  take 
an  interest  in  this  question  as  the  inordinate 
consumption  of  beer  has  been  noticeably 
weakening  the  morale  of  her  army.  Various 
restrictive  measures  are  in  process  of  trial.  In 
Norway,  where  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in 
the  form  of  beverages  was  in  1834  at  the  rate 
of  about  two  gallons  per  man,  under  re¬ 
pressive  measures  it  had  fallen,  in  fifty  years 
— in  1898 — to  less  than  half  a  gallon.  But  in 
France,  where  little  or  no  attempt  to  restrict 
the  trade  has  been  made,  the  consumption  has 
in  tbe  same  time  risen,  in  fifty  years,  from 
less  than  half  a  gallon  to  two  gallons  I  It  is 
evident  that  “cheap  wines”  have  not  saved  the 
Parisian  from  Cognac,  Chartreuse,  and  Absin¬ 
the.  In  Belgium  there  is  one  public  house  or 
saloon  to  every  forty-three  inhabitants,  in 
some  towns  to  every  twenty-four  of  the  popu¬ 
lation,  or  one  to  about  every  five  or  six  adults ! 
Belgium  has  come  to  look  upon  drink  as  a 
national  plague,  and  it  threatens  the  existence 
as  it  breaks  down  the  morals  of  her  citizens. 
No  one  can  face  the  facts  presented  at  this 
Congress  without  knowing  that  legislation 
does  more  than  fermentation  to  cure  the  evils 
of  strong  drink. 

Despite  the  faithful  persistence  of  a  few  in 
the  committee-rooms  of  Congress,  it  is  left 
for  the  private  citizen,  the  philanthropist,  and 
student  of  morals,  to  unearth  and  present  tbe 
most  important  facts  connected  with  the  trade 
in  liquors.  According  to  tbe  Brewers’  Journal 
in  1893  there  were  manufactured  in  the  United 
States  33,822,872  barrels  of  beer!  That  is  at 
the  rate  of  about  eighteen  gallons  a  head. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Department  gives  the 
total  consumption  of  malt  liquors  for  1892  at 
15. 10  gallons  per  man.  So  it  would  seem  the 
tidal  wave  of  beer  is  still  rising.  Tbe  total 
consumption  of  wines,  notwithstanding  the 
industrious  cultivation  of  tbe  vine  in  the 
West,  was  less  in  proportion  to  the  population 
in  1892,  tbe  last  figures  we  have,  than  at  any 
time  before  for  a  score  of  years ;  and  the  aver¬ 
age  consumption  of  distilled  liquors,  which 
was  7.60  gallons  in  1823,  and  2.86  in  1860,  was 
1.60  gallons  at  the  last  report.  In  England  the 
consumption  of  beer  is  about  thirty-six  gallons 
per  man,  and  in  Germany  in  the  neighborhood 
of  twenty-seven  gallons.  No  one  looking  over 


the  data  of  the  problem  can  fail  to  be  struck 
by  its  importance.  In  the  United  States  it  is 
found  that  26  per  cent,  of  our  lunatics  are  the 
victims  of  drink,  and  our  insurance  tables  give 
the  chances  of  life  at  forty  years  of  age  as 
twenty-nine  to  eleven  in  favor  of  the  abstainer 
as  against  tbe  man  that  drinks.  With  the 
well  attested  facts  of  France  and  Norway  be¬ 
fore  us,  it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  we  can  do 
much  by  wise  legislation  to  save  our  people 
from  the  curse.  But  the  only  way  in  which 
the  friends  of  temperance  can  effect  the  ref¬ 
ormation  of  morals  which  they  seek,  is  by 
keeping  “  all  at  it  and  always  at  it.  ” 

Tbe  present  winter  has  been  a  season  of 
special  material  growth  and  promise  in  the 
parish  of  Ramapo.  Pastor  Rufus  B.  Marks 
and  his  liberal  people  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  have  recently  placed  two  neighboring 
missions  far  on  the  way  toward  self-support 
by  the  building  and  dedication  of  handsome, 
substantial  chapels  for  each.  Tbe  dedication 
of  Brook  Chapel,  in  the  western  borders  of  the 
village,  was  noticed  in  The  Evangelist  of 
January  26,  and  that  in  the  contiguous  village 
of  Hillburn  took  place  earlier,  following  the 
dedication  of  the  fine,  substantial  Ramapo 
church,  in  the  autumn  of  last  year.  These 
several  occasions  were  rightly  regarded  as  pe¬ 
culiarly  auspicious  for  that  community,  and 
their  enjoyment  was  not  a  little  enhanced  for 
many  by  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  George  A. 
Ford,  a  former  pastor,  but  for  the  last  fourteen 
years  an  honored  missionary  of  our  Foreign 
Board,  at  Sidon,  Syria.  Although  Mr.  Ford 
was  then  just  from  the  Seminary,  that  church 
greatly  flourished  under  his  zealous  and  able 
ministry,  and  he  impressed  a  missionary  spirit 
upon  all  that  community  that  yet  bears  fruit. 
Preaching  at  tbe  dedication  of  this  church  and 
one  of  these  chapels,  and  taking  part  in  the 
opening  festivities  of  all,  be  may  be  said  to 
have  enjoyed  some  of  tbe  ripened  fruits  of  bis 
own  planting  and  diligent  culture  during  the 
first  four  years  of  his  ministry.  Had  he  re¬ 
mained  in  America  and  continued  his  work  as 
up  to  the  time  of  his  departure  for  Syria, 
doubtless  we  should  all  ere  this  have  taken 
knowledge  of  him  as  a  pattern  pastor  and 
evangelist,  these  prime  qualities  so  blended  as 
to  be  quite  indistinguishable.  But  what  was 
our  loss  was  Syria’s  gain,  and  only  another 
exemplification  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Church 
sends  abroad  men  who  are  abundantly  able  to 
succeed  here  at  home.  Mr.  Ford  expects  to 
return  to  his  field  about  the  close  of  the  com¬ 
ing  summer.  Meantime  he  is  much  interested 
in  the  efiort  to  properly  equip  an  Industrial 
Orphanage  for  Boys  in  Syria,  under  the 
auspices  of  our  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

Our  brethren  of  the  Episcopal  Church  are  to 
be  congratulated  on  tbe  completion  of  their 
fine  new  Mission  Building,  which  was  conse¬ 
crated  last  Thursday.  This  Church  has  of  late 
years  made  notable  progress  in  its  mission 
work,  both  in  the  Foreign  and  Home  fields, 
and  especially  in  our  large  cities.  In  this 
commodious  new  building  on  the  corner  of 
Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty-second  Street, 
they  will  doubtless  find  their  adminstrative 
labors  greatly  facilitated.  In  all  their  good 
works  we  wish  them  a  hearty  “  God  speed.  ” 

As  is  most  fitting.  Dr.  Vincent  writes  of  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant,  and  the  remarkable  congregation  to 
which  be  there  ministered  for  fifteen  memora¬ 
ble  years. 

The  article,  “A  Question  of  Importance,” 
was  written  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Williams  of 
Baltimore,  and  as  will  be  seen,  bears  upon  a 
matter  of  current  moment.  His  name  was  ac¬ 
cidentally  omitted. 
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THE  PASTOR’S  WIFE. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

A  recent  article  of  mine  on  “Some  Condi¬ 
tions  of  Pastoral  Success”  having  appeared  in 
several  papers,  a  young  minister’s  wife  re¬ 
quests  me  to  say  something  about  the  ways  in 
which  a  pastor’s  wife  may  aid  him  in  securing 
the  widest  usefulness.  After  forty  years  of 
very  delightful  experience  in  the  helpfulness 
of  a  good  wife,  and  some  observation  of  the 
experience  of  others,  I  will  venture  a  few  hints 
on  a  subject  that  has  been  worn  threadbare. 

When  a  church  calls  a  minister,  it  ought  to 
be  understood  that  they  do  not  extend  a  call 
for  the  official  service  of  any  one  but  the  said 
minister.  To  him  they  pledge  a  certain  main¬ 
tenance  and  spiritual  loyalty  as  their  shepherd. 
He,  and  not  his  wife  or  family,  is  installed, 
with  solemn  obligations  to  perform  certain 
pastoral  duties.  Whatever  his  wife  may  be 
enabled  to  do,  both  from  love  to  Christ  and 
love  to  him,  is  entirely  a  voluntary  service. 
No  church  has  either  a  moral  or  legal  right  to 
(Haim  what  the  vows  of  installation  do  not  in¬ 
clude  or  acknowledge  If  this  simple  fact 
were  perfectly  understood,  some  congregations 
would  not  unreasonably  demand  as  their  due 
what  can  be  only  a  voluntary  seivice  on  the 
part  of  either  the  wife  or  any  member  of  the 
pastor’s  household.  Of  course  every  true 
Christian  wife  will  gladly  do  all  that  her  time, 
health,  and  household  duties  will  permit,  for 
the  spiritual  and  social  welfare  of  the  dock. 

First  of  all,  her  vow  is  to  her  husband,  to 
be  everything  that  a  good  wife  can  be.  And 
if  she  makes  his  home  and  heart  happy,  if  she 
relieves  him  of  needless  worldly  cares,  if  she 
is  a  constant  inspiration  to  him  in  his  holy 
work,  she  will  do  tenfold  more  for  the  church 
than  if  she  were  the  manager  and  mainspring 
of  a  dozen  benevolent  societies.  There  is  an¬ 
other  obligation  antecedent  to  all  acts  of  Pres¬ 
byteries  or  installing  councils — the  sweet  obli¬ 
gation  of  motherhood.  The  woman  who 
neglects  her  nursery,  her  housekeeping  duties, 
and  her  own  heart-life  for  any  outside  work 
in  the  parish,  does  both  them  and  herself  a 
serious  injury.  When  she  is  not  needed  at 
home  let  her  be  beside  the  sick-bed,  or  at  the 
Dorcas  meeting,  or  at  any  other  post  in  which 
she  may  be  useful.  The  recreations  and  the 
innocent  recuperative  enjoyments  that  any 
sensible  woman  needs  belong  to  her  if  they 
can  be  had.  She  is  neither  a  nun,  nor  a  “Sis¬ 
ter  of  Charity,”  nor  a  parish  missionary,  nor  an 
angel ;  she  is  simply  a  wife  and  mother  who 
tries  to  live  up  to  the  ideal  presented  in  the 
thirty-first  chapter  of  Proverbs,  and  to  her  ob¬ 
ligations  as  a  disciple  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

If  she  is  a  woman  of  culture  and  literary 
taste,  she  can  be  of  immense  service  to  him  in 
the  preparation  of  his  sermons.  The  best 
critic  we  ministers  can  have  is  one  who  has  a 
right  to  criticise,  and  to  “truth  it  in  love.” 
Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  brave,  loving 
wife,  when  she  pricks  our  vanity,  or  cuts  the 
comb  of  our  conceit,  or  goads  our  indolence, 
or  puts  her  scalpel  right  through  the  diseased 
spots  in  our  sermons.  A  still  higher  service 
is  that  of  chiding  our  faults  and  “sparing  not 
for  our  crying  1”  Who  has  a  better  right  to 
reprove,  exhort,  and  correct  with  all  long- 
suffering,  than  the  woman  who  has  given  us 
her  heart  and  herself  as  the  proof  of  her  love? 
There  are  a  hundred  matters  in  the  course  of 
a  year  in  which  a  sensible  woman’s  instincts 
are  wiser  than  that  of  average  men.  She  is 
apt  to  read  human  nature  better,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  the  fitness  of  things.  There  is  many 
a  minister  who  would  have  been  spared  the 
worst  blunders  of  his  life  if  he  had  only  con¬ 
sulted — and  obeyed — the  instinctive  judgments 


of  a  sensible  wife.  When  I  was  introduced 
recently  to  the  fair  young  bride  of  a  young 
minister,  I  ventured  to  say  to  her,  “About 
the  best  service  you  can  often  do  to  your  hus¬ 
band,  will  be  to  lay  your  hand  on  his  shoul¬ 
der  and  say  to  him.  Don't!”  There  is  much 
talk  about  who  should  hold  the  reins  in  wed¬ 
lock,  but  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  check-rein 
had  better  be  in  the  hands  of  the  wife,  espe¬ 
cially  if  the  husband  be  a  man  of  strong  and 
sudden  impulses. 

In  the  opposite  direction,  too,  a  pastor’s 
wife  may  be  of  priceless  service  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  through  him  to  the  whole  fiock. 
Every  minister  has  his  seasons  of  discourage¬ 
ment  and  depression.  Up  into  the  study  comes 
the  cheerful  face,  and  “the  blue  devils”  are  ex¬ 
orcised  in  an  instant.  He  feels  stung  by  some 
unkindness  or  neglect,  and  her  soft  hand  heals 
the  hurt.  The  chariot-wheels  drag  heavily 
sometimes  in  bis  work,  and  she  gives  the  en¬ 
couraging  push.  Oft-times  when  things  look 
dark,  and  his  faith  is  ready  to  fail,  her  voice 
beside  him  in  fervent  prayer  is  as  if  an  angel 
spake — and  he  rises  from  bis  knees,  strength¬ 
ened  for  the  load  or  for  the  battle.  Now  it  is 
in  just  these  directions  that  a  wise  wife  (and 
a  minister  ought  never  to  have  any  other) 
can  contribute  most  to  a  pastor’s  usefulness. 

Of  her  services  in  the  church  and  through 
the  parish  I  need  not  speak  in  the  detail.  All 
that  must  be  regulated  by  state  of  health  and 
amount  of  time  that  can  be  spared  from  indis¬ 
pensable  home  duties.  Just  how  many  meet¬ 
ings  she  can  attend,  how  many  societies  she 
can  belong  to,  how  many  of  the  poor,  the 
sick,  and  the  suffering  she  can  visit,  must  de¬ 
pend  on  circumstances  and  a  good  judgment. 
Wherever  she  goes,  let  her  carry  a  cordial 
word,  a  kind  greeting,  and  take  an  interest  in 
everybody.  There  is  a  lady  in  the  White  House 
at  Washington  who  might  be  profitably  studied 
as  a  good  model  of  courtesy,  unpretending 
simplicity,  and  kindness  of  heart  and  winsome 
ways. 

If  a  pastor  wishes  to  succeed,  be  must  first 
seek  mighty  help  from  God,  and  next  he  must 
get  the  permission  of  bis  wife.  For  a  minis¬ 
ter,  the  next  choice  to  choosing  Christ  is  to 
find  the  right  wife  and  to  give  her  the  right 
place  in  the  innermost  councils  of  his  heart 
and  life.  Grand  old  Dr.  John  Todd  of  Pitts¬ 
field  once  broke  out,  in  his  pulpit,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  noble  tribute:  “In  my  home  has  been 
a  life  swallowed  up  in  my  success,  unwearied 
in  giving  encouragement,  prompt  and  cheer¬ 
ful  in  covering  up  my  deficiencies,  uncomplain¬ 
ing  when  worn  down  by  heavy  burdens,  and 
more  than  ready  to  be  unselfish  and  to  wear 
out  that  others  might  profit  by  my  labors.  I 
say  that  it  is  there,  in  that  life,  I  have  found 
the  source  and  the  cause  of  all  that  I  have 
accomplished.  Oh,  wife  of  my  youth,  many 
daughters  have  done  virtuously,  but  thou  ex- 
cellest  them  all  1” 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


The  finding  of  an  ecclesiastical  court  may  be 
hard  to  bear,  but  all  wisdom  does  not  lie  with 
the  gentlemen  of  the  civil  Bench.  Our  friends 
of  the  United  Brethren,  being  just  now  un¬ 
happily  disunited,  have  had  their  troubles 
passed  upon  by  the  Supreme  Courts  of  four 
States,  and  the  decisions  stand  two  to  two, 
for  and  against  the  parties  in  possession  of  the 
“archives  and  records”  of  the  denomination ! 
A  fifth  inferior  court  and  one  Federal  court 
have  also  given  judgment  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  1  Perhaps  it  will  be  better,  certainly  less 
expensive,  for  churches  in  trouble  to  do  as  the 
Scripture  enjoins :  call  in  the  brethren  from 
the  neighborhood  and  abide  by  their  arbitra¬ 
tion.  It  costs  less,  and  is  as  satisfactory  in 
the  end. 


A  SUeGESTlYE  AND  INSPIRING  SERVICE. 

By  BoUin  A.  Sawyer,  B.D. 

A  delightful  walk  of  twenty  minutes  brings 
one  from  the  foot  of  the  “Orange  Mountain” 
to  the  lower  level  of  the  yet  high  ground  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Passaic  River,  a  few 
miles  above  the  city  of  Newark.  For  over  a 
century  now  there  has  been  here  a  centre  of 
religion  and  of  education.  It  is  all  that  still 
with  emphasis  of  growth  and  power.  The 
“German  Theological  School  of  Newark”  has 
its  seat  in  the  handsome  park  of  the  village  of 
Bloomfield.  It  holds  the  large  and  venerable 
stone  building  of  the  honored  "Academy” 
where  Samuel  Hanson  Cox,  the  Frelinghuysens 
and  the  Dodds,  with  their  contemporaries  and 
successors,  received  their  preliminary  train¬ 
ing.  A  recent  purchase  of  adjoining  property 
opens  a  site  for  an  enlargement  of  the  old 
structure,  or  for  an  additional  one,  now  a 
manifest  necessity,  in  which  the  present  school 
may  foster  the  old  traditions  and  spirit  of 
learning  on  the  new  line  of  educating  a  Ger¬ 
man  evangelical  ministry.  The  idea  of  knit¬ 
ting  one  church  into  the  family  life  of  the  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  from  Fatherlands  over  the 
sea,  has  here  taken  root  and  developed  into 
an  Institution  which  is  no  longer  an  experi¬ 
ment.  With  an  alumni  list  of  several  hun¬ 
dreds  of  pastors,  and  a  commanding  clientage 
of  even  more  growing  churches,  largely  Pres¬ 
byterian,  this  Seminary  is  in  a  position  of 
trust,  honorably  won,  fully  assured,  and 
claiming  the  recognition,  confidence,  and  con¬ 
tributions  of  our  united  Church. 

The  service  held  on  the  Day  of  Prayer  for 
Colleges,  had  this  significance:  President 
Knox,  in  his  introductory  address,  made  ten¬ 
der  allusion  to  the  close  relations  of  this 
School,  to  which  he  has  given  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  entire  service,  with  the  men  who, 
in  that  period,  had  represented  the  Board  of 
Education.  Of  Dr.  Poor  who,  from  his  pas¬ 
torate  in  Newark,  had  been  with  them  from 
the  very  inception  of  the  enterprise,  he  spoke 
with  a  heartiness  which  was  reciprocated  by 
the  entire  body  of  students  who  knew  and 
loved  the  retiring  Secretary. 

The  new  Secretary,  Dr.  Edward  Hodge,  fol¬ 
lowed  with  an  address  both  admirable  in 
spirit  and  happy  in  expression,  adapted  to 
the  time  and  place,  to  which  he  made  this 
first  visit.  It  was,  he  remarked,  his  first  visit 
to  any  of  our  Theological  Seminaries  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board.  No  happier  introduction 
surely  could  be  desired.  If  Dr.  Hodge  can  fit 
into  and  fill  up  the  measure  of  all  occasions  in 
this  way,  he  is  certainly  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place. 

After  the  singing  of  Luther’s  Hymn,  as  only 
a  band  of  German  young  men  thoroughly  warm 
in  spirit  can  sing  it,  the  whole  body  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  speaker  personally,  each  man 
giving  token  of  the  grip  which  he  had  taken 
on  his  heart.  Looking  into  the  face  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Knox  as  he  introduced  his  students,  one 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  inner  glory  of  the 
work  he  has  so  quietly,  patiently,  bravely 
done,  while  many  of  us  wot  not  of  it.  To  the 
writer  it  was  at  least  a  re-discoverv  of  some¬ 
thing  far  reaching  in  its  promise  of  good. 
We  devoutly  wish  that  every  one  to  whom  his 
manly  appeals  for  sympathy  and  help  may 
come,  could  see  him  and  his  great,  unselfish, 
consecrated  work,  under  the  suggestion  and 
inspiration  of  that  moment. 


At  the  quarterly  meeting  of  the  archdeaconry 
of  Orange,  held  at  Middletown,  N.  Y.,  Bishop 
Potter  recommended  to  the  clergymen  present 
a  careful  study  of  the  relationship  of  the  Church 
and  the  State  in  anticipation  of  possible  troubles 
in  case  the  proposition  was  carried  out  to  divide 
State  moneys  with  the  parochial  schools. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


DAT  OF  PRATER  FOR  COLLEGES  AT  LANE,  number  now  present,  after  the  dismissal  of 
It  was  my  privilege  to  share  in  the  exercises  two  for  incompetence,  is  eighteen, 
of  the  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges  at  this  During  the  first  half  of  the  term  courses  of 

School  of  the  Prophets,  and  to  see  and  re-  President  Thomp- 

....  ....  ......  son  of  the  Miami  University;  Dr.  George  M. 

joice  m  the  devotional  spirit  manifested  by  n  t.-  t.  .j  i.  n 

*  ^  ^  ^  Maxwell;  Dr.  A.  B.  Riggs;  President  Bur- 

the  students  and  their  instructors.  The  num-  ^^bash  College;  Professor  H.  W. 

ber  of  students  is  small,  but  tbeir  quality  is  Hulbert  of  Marietta  College ;  Dr.  George  H. 
beyond  the  ordinary  average,  both  in  literary  Fullerton  of  Springfield,  O.  ;  Dr.  Doggett  of 
culture  and  in  earnest,  devoted  piety.  As  is  Bryan,  O.  ;  Rev.  W.  F.  McCauley  of  Dayton, 
the  custom,  report  was  made  as  to  the  state  of  and  Dr.  W.  E.  Moore  of  Columbus, 
religion  in  the  colleges  represented,  showing  During  the  last  half  of  the  term  courses  will 
an  increasing  number  of  young  men  who  are  be  given  by  some  of  those  mentioned  above : 
devoting  themselves  to  the  ministry.  Small  as  by  President  W.  A.  Williams  of  Franklin  Col- 
is  the  number  in  attendance,  it  is,  under  the  lege ;  President  S.  F.  Scovel  of  Wooster  Uni¬ 
circumstances,  encouragingly  large  and  assur-  versity;  Dr.  H.  A.  Nelson;  ex-Gov.  J.  D. 


ing  as  to  the  future. 


Cox  on  “The  Relations  of  Civil  Law  to  Church 


The  death  of  Professor  Evans,  and  the  resig-  Polity,  Property,  and  Discipline” ;  Dr.  Talbot 


nation  of  Professors  W.  H.  Roberts,  H. 


W.  Chambers  of  New  York ;  Dr.  Wm.  C.  Rob- 


Smith,  and  A.  C.  McGiffert,  left  the  Semin-  erts  on  The  Home  Missionary  Field,  and  by 
ary,  at  the  beginning  of  the  term,  with  but  Prof.  J.  M.  Chapman  of  Wabash  College  on 


one  member  of  its  Faculty,  the  senior  pro¬ 
fessor.  Dr.  E.  D.  Morris.  It  seemed  that. 


Pulpit  Elocution. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  ample  provision  is 


under  all  the  circumstances,  the  Seminary  made  for  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of 
must  be  virtually  closed,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  Seminary  curriculum.  Dr.  Morris  himself 
The  action  of  the  last  Assembly,  in  “with-  gives  instruction  in  Theology  and  Apologetics, 
holding  its  approval  and  commendation  from  the  History  of  Christian  Doctrine,  and  the 
Lane  Seminary,”  precluded  any  hope  of  filling  Structure  and  Delivery  of  Sermons, 
the  vacant  chairs  until  its  censure  of  disap-  The  students  express  themselves  as  well  sat- 
proval  should  be  removed  by  some  succeeding  isfied  with  their  instruction.  The  expedient 
Assembly.  i  of  special  instruction  on  sucb  practical  topics 

The  application  by  tbe  Board  of  Education  ]  as  Pastoral  Theology,  Missions,  Church  Pol¬ 
io  Lane  Seminary  of  the  injunction  of  the  i  ity,  and  the  like,  by  experienced  ministers. 
Assembly  “to  give  aid  to  such  students  only  may  commend  itself  even  to  our  seminaries 
as  may  be  in  attendance  upon  seminaries  ap-  [  which  have  a  full  corps  of  professors, 
proved  by  the  Assembly,"  and  its  prompt  noti-  j  Lane  will  not  be  closed.  God’s  Spirit  will 
fication  to  its  beneficiaries  at  Lane  and  in !  guide  those  to  whom  He  has  entrusted  her 
other  institutions,  that  no  aid  would  be  given  j  welfare  for  His  glory.  Wm.  C.  Moore. 

to  those  who  should  pursue  their  studies  in  |  _ 

that  institution,  left  little  hope  of  the  attend- EVICTION  OF  PASTORS  WORSE  THAN  THE 
ance  of  such  students  as  were  dependent  on 

the  aid  of  the  Board.  ETICTION  OF  IRISH  PEASANTS. 

The  Trustees  of  Lane  were  not  willing  to  Dear  Dr.  Field:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
lose  the  Seminary  even  for  a  time.  After  remarks,  “A  Defect  of  Presbyterianism,”  in 
deciding  it  to  be  inexpedient  to  fill  at  present  The  Evangelist  of  January  26th.  While  they 
the  vacancies  in  the  Faculty,  they  requested  do  not  suggest  any  line  of  remedy,  they  are  of 
Dr.  Morris  to  give  such  instruction  in  the-  great  value  in  editorially  calling  attention  to 
ology  and  other  departments  as  he  might  be  the  matter.  Bear  with  mo  a  moment  while  I 
able,  or  as  may  be  called  for  during  the  I  say  a  word,  the  more  so,  because  in  bringing 
coming  year,  and  authorized  him,  in  connec-  out  the  point  I  desire  to  make,  I  hardly  know 
tion  with  the  Executive  Committee,  to  secure  how  to  do  it  without  seeming  a  little  brusque, 
such  assistance  in  the  way  of  instruction  as  i  Please  let  me  sjieak  just  as  if  we  were  talking 
might  seem  wise  and  needful.  It  was  known  j  it  over. 

that  a  few,  at  least,  of  the  last  year’s  students  |  Of  the  attempt  toward  a  remedy  you  say : 
proposed  to  remain,  if  any  adequate  provision  |  “  How  far  it  has  been  sccessful  we  cannot 
should  be  made  for  tbeir  support.  Others' say.”  Dear  Doctor,  should  you  not,  as  a  ruler 
were  making  inquiry,  with  a  view  of  enter-  i  in  Israel,  show  a  little  more  acquaintance  with 
ing.  The  Board  of  Education,  on  the  25th  of  |  the  status  of  an  evil  in  our  Church,  so  great 
September,  rescinded,  or  suspended  its  action  i  that  two  General  Assemblies  have  said  of  it : 
refusing  to  aid  such  students  as  should  study  |  “It  brings  drought  and  barrenness  to  church- 
at  Lane,  and  resolved  to  vote  the  customary  I  es,  and  a  compelled  experience  to  ministers 
aid,  on  recommendation  by  the  Presbyteries.  |  that  is  to  our  shame  and  rebuke.  It  is  inde- 
But  it  was  too  late  to  infiuence  favorably  the  |  feasible  at  the  bar  of  even  any  common 
attendance.  Some  had  been  deterred  from  business  judgment;  and  from  no  possible 
coming  to  Lane,  and  had  gone  elsewhere,  point  of  view  can  be  sanctioned  by  an  intelli- 
Others  found  themselves  unable,  at  that  late  gent  Christian  conscience”?  An  evil  so  bad 
date,  to  get  the  necessary  endorsement  of  that  a  western  minister  —  a  pastor,  stated 
their  Presbytery.  All  who  wished  to  come  clerk,  and  moderator  of  his  Synod — in  a  let- 


were  assured  of  the  necessary  aid. 


ter  to  me  says:  “So  universal  has  this  system 


Dr.  Morris,  though  feeble  from  sickness  and  I  of  compulsory  eviction  become  in  all  this  re¬ 
weighed  down  by  his  recent  bereavement,  |  gion  of  the  West,  that  a  three  years’  continu- 
looked  upon  it  as  God’s  call  to  go  forward,  ance  is  one  field  is  considered  a  long  pastor- 
He  thanked  God  and  took  courage.  The  Rev.  ate.  Numbers  of  our  best  and  most  godly 
Kemper  Fullerton,  a  graduate  of  Princeton  ministers  are  scared  to  become  clerical  tramps. 
College  and  Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  begging  a  morsel  of  bread  and  a  temporary 
Fellow  of  his  year  in  Union,  was  engaged  as  lodgment  in  some  church  for  a  few  uncertain 
instructor  in  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scrip-  months"? 

tures,  and  also  in  Special  Introduction,  and  i  Doctor,  I  beg  you  to  see  tbe  gravity  of  this 
has  amply  vindicated  tbe  wisdom  of  the  matter,  for  is  there  anything  in  our  Church 
choice.  Correspondence  with  well  known  and  to-day  more  serious,  more  pitiful,  or  more 
experienced  ministers  bad  given  assurance  of  important? 

tbe  needed  help  in  all  branches  of  tbe  Semin-  Our  Church  leads  men  into  ber  ministry  on 
ary  curriculum.  the  understanding  that  her  polity  of  Presby- 

Tbe  term  opened  with  fourteen  students:  terial  oversight  and  of  ^the  “settled  ministry” 
ten  of  whom  were  in  the  junior  class.  Tbe  has  some  meaning  and  value  These  men 
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have  no  other  means  of  supporting  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  no  other  trade  or  calling  than  that  of 
preaching,  putting  it  on  the  lowest,  and  yet  a 
very  important  ground.  What  right,  then, 
has  the  Church  to  permit  these  men,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  health,  and  usefulness,  to  be 
suddenly  stopped,  arrested  in  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  tbeir  trade ;  turned  out  of 
home  and  field,  out  of  all  means  of  earning 
their  livelihood,  and  out  of  the  opportunity  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  for  which  they  were  or¬ 
dained,  and  to  which  they  devoted  their  lives? 
Why  is  there  not  some  system  by  which  these 
men,  when  a  “change  of  pastor”  is  desirable 
could  quietly  go  to  other  humble  fields,  with¬ 
out  any  of  this  suffering,  or  this  inexcusable 
waste  of  material?  And  in  heaven’s  name, 
why  should  there  be  a  Board  of  Education 
howling  for  more  men  to  enter  the  ministry 
when,  as  the  Assembly’s  Committee  says, 
there  are  now  “hundreds  of  ministers  without 
charge”? 

Dear  brother,  should  not  this  showing,  this 
suffering,  this  injustice,  this  waste  of  material, 
call  forth  tbe  strongest,  the  most  persistent 
efforts  at  remedy?  Is  it  not  true,  as  the 
Assembly’s  Committee  says,  that  “If  our  pol¬ 
ity  is  right,  we  have  not  worked  it.  If  it  is 
not  right,  it  is  time  we  made  it  right”?  Mark ! 
We  ministers  don’t  wish  to  remain  where  we 
are  not  wanted.  We  admit  tbe  need  of  “a 
change  of  pastor ;”  that  frequently  it  is  better 
for  all  parties  concerned.  All  we  ask  is  that, 
if  tbe  churches  will  demand  periodicity  in  the 
pulpit,  the  Church  shall  provide,  in  some  way, 
for  periodicity  in  the  pastorate. 

I  don’t  want  to  bore  you,  but  I  shall  be 
glad  if,  before  long,  you  can  see  your  way 
for  another  short  article  along  tbe  line  that 
the  evil  is  so  great,  so  injurious  to  both  pas¬ 
tors  and  churches,  that  it  must  be  met  and 
dealt  with.  Very  sincerely  yours, 

Chas.  D.  Nott. 

Governor  Flower  has  signed  the  City  Park 
Bill,  which  authorizes  the  Park  Department 
to  expend  a  million  dollars  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  parks  and  driveways.  Now  let  the 
working  people  and  the  children  of  the  lower 
East  Side  have  their  long-promised  Mulberiy' 
Bend  and  Corlear’s  Hook  parks.  There  is 
scarcely  a  breathing  place  for  them  south  of 
Tompkins  Square,  and  they  need  it  urgently. 
Tbe  ground  for  both  these  parks  has  been  con¬ 
demned  and  only  awaits  improvement.  And 
in  the  improvement  of  our  uptown  parks  and 
Pelham  Park  let  not  playing  fields  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  be  forgotten.  If  the  law  establishing 
downtown  parks  could  be  made  mandatory, 
and  if  with  the  franchise  for  Rapid  Transit — 
whenever  a  practicable  scheme  presents  itself 
— were  coupled  the  condition  that  children  be 
carried  free  to  the  parks  on  Saturdays,  if  not 
also  on  Sundays,  there  would  then  be  some 
hope  that  the  children  of  the  tenements  might 
have,  once  in  a  while  at  least,  an  opportunity 
to  play.  The  time  is  coming,  we  trust,  when 
the  powers  that  be  will  recognize  that  a  little 
more  play  at  the  beginning  of  boy  life  would 
mean  a  good  deal  less  reformatory  at  the  end 
of  it. 

The  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  received 
into  its  communion  last  Sabbath  morning 
forty  seven  members,  twenty-three  uniting  on 
confession  of  faith.  The  religious  interest 
through  which  the  church  has  just  been 
passing,  and  tbe  results  of  which  were  shown 
in  this  large  accession,  is  a  fitting  close  to  an¬ 
other  year  of  its  history.  It  was*  organized 
February  7,  1888,  and  during  the  six  years  of 
its  existence  1,092  members  has  been  received, 
890  of  that  number  coming  on  confession.  The 
present  roll  of  this  church  is  about  900,  and 
this  ranks  it  with  the  largest  in  the  city. 
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DOES  NOT  ASPIRE  TO  AN  EPISCOPAL 
THRONE. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  we  were  sitting 
in  Grace  Church  to  witness  the  consecration 
of  its  Rector  as  Bishop  of  New  York.  Beside 
us  sat  the  late  President  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock, 
and  we  congratulated  each  other  on  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  one  who,  while  loyally  and  ardently 
devoted  to  his  own  Church,  could  not  be  raised 
so  high  as  to  look  over  the  heads  of  all  the 
rest  of  mankind,  or  of  other  Christian  bodies, 
and  ignore  their  existence.  We  saw — and  were 
glad  to  see — stepping  into  a  place  of  vast  influ¬ 
ence  and  power,  one  whose  mind  and  heart 
were  large  enough  to  take  in  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  communions  that  were,  as 
truly  as  his  own,  members  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  and  that  no  one  Church,  however 
great — American,  Anglican,  or  Roman — stand¬ 
ing  alone,  but  all  together,  made  up  the  whole 
Brotherhood  of  Christendom. 

Since  that  day — though  indeed  it  seems  but 
yesterday  —  ten  long  years  have  passed,  in 
which  the  Bishop  then  consecrated  has  been 
rising  higher  and  higher  in  the  esteem,  not 
only  of  his  own  Church,  but  of  all  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies  of  America.  A  year  or  two  since 
one  kindred  to  him  in  heart  and  mind  was 
raised  to  the  same  position,  when  Phillips 
Brooks  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  a  man  whose  light  could  not  be  put  un¬ 
der  a  bushel,  or  his  sympathies  be  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  Soon,  too  soon.  Bishop 
Brooks  is  gone,  but  Bishop  Potter  remains  to 
carry  on  the  noble  work.  That  his  generous 
sympathies,  while  they  win  the  esteem  of  the 
whole  country,  do  not  weaken  his  hold  upon 
his  own  body,  is  shown  by  a  recent  incident. 
At  the  close  of  this  decade,  it  was  the  wish  of 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  New  York 
to  commemorate  the  tenth  anniversary  of  his 
consecration  by  some  fit  testimonial,  for  which 
a  sum  of  money  was  raised,  and  cabled  to  him 
while  abroad,  with  a  request  that  he  should 
select  something  appropriate  to  his  office.  To 
this  Bishop  Potter  replied  from  London  : 

I  thought  at  first  of  a  set  of  book.s  which  would 
ultimately  become  the  pioperty  of  the  diocesan  li¬ 
brary.  But  another  use  of  the  sum  which  the 
brethren  have  sent  has  occurred  to  me.  and  in  this 
I  cannot  but  hope  that  you  and  they  will  concur. 
When  we  build  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  I  should 
greatly  like  to  think  that  the  bishop’s  stall  in  it 
was  the  gift  of  my  brethren.  I  hope  we  shall  be 
content  with  a  stall  for  the  bishop’s  seat,  and  that 
thereby  the  true  conception  of  the  office,  as  at  any 
rate  the  primitive  Church  held  it,  as  primus  inter 
pares,  may  be  exalted,  rather  than  the  bishop  upon 
a  throne.  But  still  the  bishop’s  seat,  whether  it  be 
stall  or  throne,  stands  for  his  office,  and  for  that 
pastoral  authority  which,  ex-cathedra,  goes  with 
it ;  and  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  think  that  my 
brethren  had  found  my  exercise  of  that  office  so 
little  harsh  or  inequitable  that  they  were  willing 
themselves  in  giving  it  to  accept  the  bishop’s  seat 
as  a  symbol  of  the  temper  in  which,  on  the  whole, 
for  these  last  ten  years  it  has  been  filled. 

No  one  who  knows  Bishop  Potter  can  believe 
that  his  rule  has  ever  been  “harsh  or  inequita¬ 
ble.  ”  Of  course,  it  has  been  firm,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  Episcopal  law,  or  it  would  not  be  ruling 
at  all.  But  at  the  same  time  he  has  been  most 
considerate  of  his  brethren,  the  pares  among 
whom  he  has  been  primus.  It  has  long  been 
our  wonder  that  he  did  not  break  down  under 
the  pressure  of  his  unremitting  labor,  but  he 
“still  lives”  after  ten  years  of  this  incessant 
toil,  and  in  a  vigor  that  gives  us  hope  that  he 
will  live  to  see  the  completion  of  his  great 
Cathedral;  and  if  kind  Heaven  will  permit,  we 
thould  give  thanks  if  we  too  might  live  to  see 


it  consecrated,  when  we  shall  rejoice  to  see 
the  Bishop  (then  a  little  more  venerable  than 
he  is  now,  though  with  his  eye  not  dimmed 
nor  his  natural  force  abated)  sitting  in  bis 
stall,  more  than  content  not  to  be  placed  upon 
a  throne. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  AFRICA. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  so  great  a  treat 
as  we  bad  on  Monday  afternoon,  in  listening 
to  the  lecture  of  Mr.  Johnstone,  the  African 
traveller,  at  Chickering  Hall.  A  Scotchman 
by  birth,  with  all  the  Scottish  traits  of  char¬ 
acter  fully  developed,  the  force  of  will  and 
reeadiness  of  resource  to  overcome  all  obsta¬ 
cles,  he  trained  himself  for  the  work  of  an 
explorer  by  a  few  years'  experience  in  the 
West  Indies,  in  the  Island  of  Jamaica,  where 
he  became  familiar  with  the  African  race,  ob¬ 
serving  their  petty  weaknesses,  which  have 
made  them  the  bondmen  of  more  powerful 
races,  united  with  which,  however,  is  a 
childish  trust  in  one  who  is  wiser  and  stronger 
than  themselves,  which  makes  them  ready  to 
follow  a  leader  whose  superior  intelligence  and 
courage  inspire  them  with  confidence  in  his 
power  to  guide  them  safely  over  the  desert, 
or  through  the  wilderness.  With  a  company 
formed  of  such  material,  Mr.  Johnstone  start¬ 
ed  from  Benguela  on  the  Atlantic,  and  led 
bis  little  band  across  Africa— a  journey  of  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  miles,  through  jungle  and  forest, 
across  rivers  and  over  mountains,  till  they 
reached  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  In 
bis  lecture  he  tells  the  story  with  great  sim¬ 
plicity  and  modesty,  but  in  a  manner  to  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  of  his  hearers.  It  is  not 
only  entertaining,  but  very  instructive,  and 
gives  one  a  clearer  idea  of  Africa  than  he  would 
get  from  reading  books.  It  is  made  more  intelli¬ 
gible  by  a  series  of  views  thrown  on  a  screen  by 
a  stereopticon.  Though  a  large  part  of  Africa 
is  desert,  yet  it  is  not  without  its  grand  scen¬ 
ery  in  Ruwenzori,  the  ancient  Mountains  of 
the  Moon,  and  Kilimanjaro,  “Monarch  of  Afri¬ 
can  Mountains.  ”  In  one  feature  Africa  sur¬ 
passes  America.  It  may  check  a  little  our 
national  boasting  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara, 
which  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  to  be 
told  that  the  Victoria  Falls  on  the  Zambezi  are 
a  mile  wide  and  four  hundred  feet  in  height ! 

But  the  most  cheering  thing  in  the  picture 
was  to  see  the  little  steamers  on  the  Zambezi 
and  on  Lake  Nyanza,  the  heralds  of  the  com¬ 
ing  European  civilization,  and  better  still  to 
see  here  and  there  the  settlements  along  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  with  the  thatched  roof  of  the 
devoted  missionary,  and  the  little  church, 
where  were  gathered  the  ignorant  natives, 
who  had  been  the  prey  of  fetichism  and  witch¬ 
craft,  to  learn  of  Him  who  had  come  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  the  world. 


The  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Market 
Square  Presbyterian  Church,  Harrisburg,  Pa., 
is  to  be  duly  celebrated  next  week,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  programme  among  our  church 
news.  Back  in  New  School  days  this  was  one 
of  the  strongholds  of  Americanized  Presbyte¬ 
rianism,  Dr.  T.  H.  Robinson  there  exercising 
bis  able  ministry  for  a  generation.  We  note 
bis  name  among  those  who  are  to  take  a  spe¬ 
cial  part  in  the  coming  celebration,  and  also 
that  of  Dr.  John  DeWitt.  The  occasion  is  sure 
to  be  one  of  special  historical  interest,  and  we 
trust  a  full  and  satisfactory  record  of  it  will 
be  made.  The  pastor.  Dr.  Stewart,  is  second¬ 
ed  by  an  able  committee.  A  week  is  not  too 
long,  indeed  it  is  rather  too  short  a  time,  for 
the  adequate  setting  forth  of  the  important 
events  which  pertain  to  a  successful  church 
during  so  long  a  period.  Few,  if  any,  churches 
in  all  the  country  can  boast  of  a  more  infiuen- 
tial  and  worthy  history  than  this  leading  one 
of  the  capital  city  of  Pennsylvania. 


THE  DEATH  OF  MR.  CHILDS, 

Trom  our  Fhiladeliffila  Oorresjtondent. 

Few  men  have  ever  lived  in  our  city  who 
have  held  such  a  place  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  as  Mr.  George  W.  Childs.  His  place  was. 
won  and  kept,  too,  not  by  any  mere  arts  or 
artifices,  but  by  sheer  goodness  and  by  genuine 
and  noble  service.  In  his  private  life  and  per¬ 
sonal  character  he  was  singularly  winning  and 
attractive.  These  words,  written  of  another, 
have  been  aptly  quoted  since  bis  death,  as 
equally  appliable  to  him:  “No  man  ever  went 
away  from  him  to  remember  one  word  of  pro¬ 
faneness,  one  allusion  of  indelicacy,  one  im¬ 
pure  thought,  one  unbelieving  suggestion,  one 
doubt  cast  on  the  reality  of  virtue,  of  patriot¬ 
ism,  of  enthusiasm,  of  the  progress  of  man; 
one  doubt  cast  on  righteousness,  temi)erance, 
or  judgment  to  come.  ” 

Mr.  Childs  was  characterized  by  simple 
goodness.  It  dwelt  in  his  breast.  It  shone 
in  his  face.  It  revealed  itself  in  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  with  men.  His  hand  was  ever  reached 
out  in  kindly  and  generous  benefactions.  The 
world  at  large  knew  of  many  noble  things  that 
he  did  for  the  advancement  of  worthy  uses, 
for  the  helping  of  those  who  were  in  need, 
and  for  the  honoring  of  the  memory  of  the 
noble  dead.  All  over  America  and  England 
are  the  monuments  and  memories  of  his  gen¬ 
erous  thought  and  sympathy. 

But  it  was  only  to  an  inner  circle,  to  those 
who  stood  nearer  to  him,  who  either  them¬ 
selves  shared  in  bis  kindness,  or  had  opportu¬ 
nity  to  know  of  his  goodness  of  heart  and  his 
openness  of  hand,  that  his  most  truly  beauti¬ 
ful  deeds  were  known.  His  life  was  a  bene¬ 
diction  to  thousands.  He  opened  the  way  for 
many  struggling  men  and  women  to  grow 
into  strength  and  self-dependence,  and  to 
achieve  worthy  ends.  He  was  kind  to  all 
who  came  within  the  range  of  his  influence. 
His  friendships  and  sympathies  were  broad 
enough  to  take  in  all  the  world.  The  poorest 
found  in  him  kindly  thought  and  practical 
help,  while  the  wealthy  and  the  famed  were 
welcomed  to  his  hospitality  and  were  glad  to 
accept  it. 

There  is  no  need  to  sketch  here  the  story  of 
his  life.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore  in  1829. 
He  came  to  Philadelphia  when  fourteen,  pen¬ 
niless  and  knowing  but  one  family  in  the  city. 
He  obtained  employment  at  once  as  errand 
boy  in  a  book  store,  at  three  dollars  a  week. 
At  eighteen  he  had  saved  a  little  money  and 
opened  a  modest  book  store.  Steadily  he  ad¬ 
vanced  from  that  day. 

The  poor  boy  who  came  penniless  and  friend¬ 
less  to  this  city  forty-one  years  ago,  was  be¬ 
loved  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  people 
at  the  close  of  his  life.  While  he  lay  sick  a 
constant  stream  of  sympathetic  inquirers 
stopped  at  his  door  to  express  their  affection, 
or  sent  letters  expressing  tender  regard  and 
concern.  When  the  news  went  out  in  the 
newspapers  Saturday  morning  that  he  was 
dead,  a  wave  of  sorrow  swept  over  the  city, 
touching  almost  every  home.  We  all  felt  that 
we  were  poorer  because  he  was  gone,  and  that 
the  world  was  less  warm  for  us  becuse  his 
great,  gentle  heart  bad  ceased  beating  on  the 
earth. 

A  Ifesson  for  young  men  from  the  life  of  Mr. 
Childs  is  the  possibility  of  rising  from  obscur¬ 
ity  to  greatness  and  honor  by  strict  adherence 
to  truth  and  the  laws  of  right  and  love.  His 
life  was  an  example  of  the  triumph  of  simple 
goodness,  goodness  as  a  moral  quality  and 
goodness  as  the  outflow  of  benevolence.  He 
has  gone  from  us,  and  we  shall  see  his  kindly 
face  no  more,  but  his  influence  will  abide.  It 
will  be  a  great  while  before  the  memory  of  his 
life  shall  fade  out  of  this  city  of  bis  borne  and 
his  career.  J.  R.  Millek. 
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“THE  THINH8  THAT  MAKE  FOB  PEACE.” 

My  Dear  Dr.  Field:  Your  editorial  in  this 
week’s  issue,  “The  Things  that  Make  for 
Peace,”  gives  me  much  satisfaction.  May  it 
prove  in  the  end  that  “  what  is  for  the  good  of 
all  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ,”  is, 
after  all,  the  goal  to  which  we  are  with  una¬ 
nimity  pressing.  You  touch  a  chord  that 
brings  an  echoing  response  from  me  when 
you  say,  too,  that  brethren  “have  been  com¬ 
ing  nearer  without  knowing  it.”  Such,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  the  case  in  a  most  remarkable  degree. 

There  have  been  several  influences  at  work 
to  bring  about  this  gratifying  state  of  things. 
First,  the  undoubted  presence  of  tbe  Spirit  of 
God  in  our  Presbyterian  hearts,  so  controlling 
us  that  we  still  recognize  each  other  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  body  of  Christ.  And  then,  second, 
a  sort  of  feeling,  very  probably,  that  we  have 
“  done  enough  to  prove  our  courage”  on  both 
sides  of  recent  controversies. 

But  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling  that  one  of 
the  most  potent  influences  of  all  has  been  the 
remarkable  utterance  promulgated  from  Cleve¬ 
land  last  November,  which  because  of  its 
manly  and  vigorous  grasp  of  the  situation,  and 
above  all,  because  of  its  calm  and  earnest 
tone,  has  quite  captivated  the  ofScers  of  our 
great  communion,  as  you  are  aware. 

Carrying  out  the  promise  made  with  so 
much  publicity  at  Cleveland,  the  statement 
there  issued  has  had  a  more  thorough  distribu¬ 
tion  than  any  document  of  its  class  ever  had 
in  our  denomination  in  the  same  brief  space  of 
time.  This  is  owing,  largely,  to  the  fact  that 
a  greater  number  of  Synods  than  ever  before 
in  our  history  published  last  autumn  complete 
lists  of  their  elders,  with  their  postofflce  ad¬ 
dresses,  including  street  numbers  in  the  case 
of  cities. 

We  are  told  that  in  all  over  37,600  copies  of 
the  Cleveland  Statement  have  been  mailed  up 
to  the  present  time.  The  result  to  be  expected 
from  such  a  detailed  circulation  of  this  re¬ 
markable  paper,  when  we  remember  its  kind 
and  helpful  tone,  is  assuredly  a  strengthening 
of  the  bands  that  unite  us  as  Presbyterians. 

We  have,  I  take  it,  not  yet  risen  to  a  com¬ 
plete  realization  of  the  meaning,  the  far- 
reaching  significance  of  the  expression  of 
Paul,  the  Apostle,  “the  gloriotts  liberty  of  the 
children  of  God.  ”  In  his  view  where  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  most  fully  shows  Himself 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  there,  may  it  be  said, 
does  “  liberty”  in  the  truest  sense  exist  (2  Cor. 
iii.  17).  To  press  forward  to  such  a  goal  is. 
we  think,  synonomous  with  seeking  “the 
things  that  make  for  peace.”  Layman. 

New  York,  February  1, 18#4. 


SOCIAL  SETTLEMENT— CIVIC  FEDERATION. 

The  Presbyterian  ministers  of  Rochester  and 
vicinity  met  on  the  morning  of  January  22nd 
at  the  Association  Building  and  listened  to 
a  summary  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Evans  (pastor  of 
Calvary  Church)  of  the  address  recently  given 
before  the  clergymen  by  Professor  Graham 
Taylor  of  Chicago,  a  brother  of  Dr.  William 
R.  Taylor  of  Rochester.  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  spoke 
in  part  as  follows : 

In  beginning  his  remarks  Prof.  Taylor  said 
that  there  were  two  movements  in  the  present 
day  which  profoundly  interested  him :  Social 
settlement  and  civic  federation.  In  regard  to 
the  first  he  spoke  of  Ruskin’s  writings,  and 
believed  that  his  messsage  to  the  nineteenth 
centutry  was  prophetic,  and  its  influence  would 
be  felt  in  social  economics.  Whatever  might 
be  Ruskin’s  religious  belief,  his  writings  on 
these  subjects  were  “profoundly  Christian.” 
The  present  stratification  of  society  is  un¬ 
natural,  unchristian,  and  inhuman.  The  social 
settlement  idea  is  to  live  among  the  lowly. 
He  spoke  of  the  work  of  Arnold  Toynbee  in 


the  Whitechapel  district  in  London,  and  the 
outgrowth  of  the  work  in  the  establishment 
of  Toynbee  Hall  by  his  friends,  although  the 
idea  of  it  was  probably  never  fully  developed 
in  the  mind  of  Toynbee  himself.  Toynbee 
Hall  was  established  on  the  university  exten¬ 
sion  idea,  and  became  an  intellectual  and 
social  centre  in  Whitechapel  district.  The 
principle  of  its  founders  was  that  “the  poor 
must  have  the  very  best.  ”  Its  standard  was 
too  high  to  reach  the  immediate  vicinage, 
although  drawing  largely  from  other  regions  of 
the  city.  Oxford  House  was  distinctively  a 
religious  movement,  more  social  than  intel¬ 
lectual,  its  object  being  to  form  working¬ 
men’s  clubs,  and  was  an  active  propagandist 
of  the  Church  of  England.  The  Bermonthy 
settlement  was  organized  for  active  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  by  representatives  of  tbe  dissenting 
churches,  but  as  a  Protestent  organization 
failed  to  reach  tbe  Jewish  and  Roman  Catholic 
elements  of  the  population.  The  Mansfield 
House  work  was  first  proposed  by  Professor 
Fairbaim,  and  its  work  was  undertaken  and 
carried  out  by  one  of  his  students,  Percy 
Allen,  who  took  up  his  residence  in  a  greatly 
neglected  district  in  tbe  region  of  the  East 
India  and  Victoria  dock?. 

He  tried  to  identify  the  work  with  that  of  a 
Congregational  church  in  the  vicinity.  He 
became  a  member  of  the  labor  unions,  organ¬ 
ized  clubs  for  reading  and  study,  and  estab¬ 
lished  sick  benefit  orders,  and  a  brotherhood 
society  on  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ  to  re¬ 
form  morals  of  the  community.  The  tendency 
of  tbe  settlement  was  toward  Christian  social¬ 
ism.  The  speaker  believed  that  individualism 
has  had  its  day,  and  much  more  social  unifica¬ 
tion  is  necessary.  The  work  is  still  largely  to 
be  solved  by  the  Church.  There  must  be  a 
change  in  the  adaptation  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
changing  conditions  of  life.  Dr.  Taylor  then 
spoke  of  the  work  of  Miss  Jane  Addams  of 
Chicago  in  the  nineteenth  ward  of  that  city, 
who  with  Miss  Ellen  Starr  took  rooms  in  a 
tenement-house  owned  by  the  Hull  estate. 
They  came  into  social  contact  with  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  tbe  district,  and  associated  fourteen 
other  ladies  with  them  in  tbe  work.  A  man’s 
settlement  was  founded  near  by  on  Polk 
Street,  and  its  work  carried  on  in  connection 
with  a  Congregational  church.  Christianity 
was  acted  rather  than  preached.  The  sick 
were  cared  for,  classes  in  art,  literature,  and 
social  economy  organized,  and  tbe  “Jane 
Club”  and  dormitory  for  shop  girls  established, 
with  a  kindergarten  for  children.  A  social 
club  was  organized  for  men,  with  athletic  hall, 
billiard  rooms,  and  coffee  houses,  and  coffee 
and  sandwiches  were  sent  to  the  large  fac¬ 
tories  during  the  noon  hour  to  compete  with 
the  trade  of  tbe  saloons.  Tbe  Nineteenth 
Ward  Improvement  Club  was  organized,  hav¬ 
ing  for  its  object  better  sanitary  arrangements 
and  educational  interests  of  tbe  ward,  and  by 
their  efforts  the  reform  candidate,  Gallagher, 
was  elected  to  the  City  Council.  The  better 
element  of  tbe  neighborhood  was  rallied  to  the 
support  of  the  Club  and  its  work. 

Dr.  Taylor  closed  this  portion  of  bis  address 
with  two  suggestions:  1.  It  is  best  not  to  aim 
to  remove  people  from  slum  districts  to  bet¬ 
ter  neighborhoods,  as  the  district  itself  re¬ 
mains  the  same,  and  others  will  at  once  come 
in  to  take  their  places.  Tbe  settlement  idea 
saves  the  district.  It  lays  hold  of  labor  or¬ 
ganizations  and  uses  them  to  improve  tbe 
district.  2.  Need  of  large  cooperation.  Tbe 
speaker  expressed  himself  as  “sick  of  the 
church  extension  idea  of  city  missions.  ”  The 
suburbs  are  cared  for,  but  the  near  centres 
neglected ;  something  must  be  done  for  crys- 
talized  centers.  In  one  place  as  many  as  750 
men  have  been  found  in  one  lodging-house, 
and  2,500  paupers  are  to-day  in  the  Dunning 
district  poorhouse  of  Chicago,  with  no  minis¬ 
ter  except  a  priest  who  comes  occasionally. 
What  a  parish  for  a  settled  minister!  The 
Church  needs  tbe  help  of  the  great  secular 
associations,  and  need  not  quarrel  with  them 
on  principles  of  sociology.  Civic  federation  is 
entirely  proper  and  popular.  With  sugges¬ 
tions  from  Mr.  Stead  it  has  organized  the  pres¬ 
ent  relief  movement  in  Chicago.  It  brings 
about  a  social  unifiction  without  which  our 
civilization  cannot  maintain  itself  in  large 
cities.  There  is  to-day  an  opportunity  for  the 
Church  to  take  her  true  position  and  prestige 
as  a  leader  of  men. 


DEATH  OF  AN  EMINENT  SCHOLAR. 

The  sympathies  of  tbe  ministers  and  church¬ 
es  of  this  city  will  be  extended  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Thompson  in  the  loss  of  his  father-in-law, 
a  distinguished  scholar,  of  whom  The  Sun 
speaks  as  follows : 

The  Rev.  Henry  Stafford  Osborn,  LL.D.,  died  at 
the  residence  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson,  54  East  Sixty-ninth  street,  on  Friday, 
in  his  seventy-second  year.  He  had  been  ill  about 
a  month.  Dr.  Osborn  was  bom  at  Germantown, 
Pa.,  in  1823.  He  studied  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  afterward  prepared  himself  for  the 
ministry  at  the  Union  Seminary,  from  which  he 
was  graduated  in  1845.  His  first  charge  was  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  where  he  remained  until  1851.  He 
then  took  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  to  collect  mate¬ 
rial  for  a  book  entitled  “Ancient  Egypt  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Discoveries.”  On  his  return  to 
this  country  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  Sci¬ 
ences  at  Roanoke  College.  In  1859  he  removed  to 
Belvidere,  N.  J.,  to  be  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  at  that  place.  He  retired  from  tbe  pulpit 
in  1865,  and  a  few  months  later  was  appointed  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy  at  Lafayette  Col¬ 
lege.  He  subsequently  filled  the  same  chair  at 
Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio.  It  was  at  about 
this  time  that  he  published  several  maps  of  the 
Holy  Land,  which  he  had  spent  many  years  in  pre¬ 
paring.  The  best  known  of  his  books  are  “  Flowers 
of  the  Holy  Land,”  “  Palestine  ;  Past  and  Present,” 
and  several  works  on  mining  in  the  United  States. 
Dr.  Osborn  was  a  member  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society,  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  the  Victoria  Society  of  London.  He 
leaves  a  widow  and  one  daughter. 


ECHOES  FROM  FAB  AND  NEAR. 

We  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters 
since  tbe  opening  of  the  year  of  which  these  two  are 
but  samples  in  the  kindly  spirit  that  runs  through 
them  all. 

From  one  who  was  a  Sunday-setaool  scholar  of  Wil¬ 
liam  K.  Dodge  flftv- five  years  ago,  and  who 
has  been  a  settled  pastor  in  one  charch 
nearly  half  a  century. 

Dear  Dr.  Field:  When  I  came  to  Haverstraw 
more  than  forty  seven  years  ago,  I  commenced  my 
ministry  with  The  Evangelist.  I  cannot  say  how 
much  that  bad  to  do  with  my  staying  qualities. 
Twice  the  mail  carried  the  paper  by,  but  it  came 
back  to  me.  With  those  exceptions ‘every  one  of 
the  nearly  twenty- five  hundred  copies  has  reached 
me  on  time,  which  is  a  testimony  to  the  good  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Post  Office  Department. 

I  too  am  pleased  with  the  new  form  and  dress  of 
the  paper,  although  it  will  take  a  little  time  to 
“  find  the  places.”  The  portrait  of  Mr.  William  E. 
Dodge  recalled  vividly  the  fact  that  fifty-five  years 
ago  he  was  my  Sunday-school  Superintendent  in 
the  then  Second- A  venue  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York  (Rev.  Charles  S.  Porter  pastor).  I  was  at  the 
same  time  the  rather  youthful  teacher  of  a  class  of 
little  boys,  among  whom  were  the  present  William 
E.  Dodge  and  Judge  William  H.  Amoux,  who 
have  proved  to  be  pretty  good  boys,  considering 
the  teacher  they  had.  A.  S.  Freeman. 

Havkbstraw,  N.  Y.,  January  21, 1884. 


From  one  of  our  old  Connecticut  friends’ 

My  dear  Dr.  Field :  I  am  one  among  tbe  few  in 
number  who  have  read  the  weekly  Evangelist  from 
its  birth.  For  over  fifty  years  I  have  been  a  sub¬ 
scriber.  A  new  life  for  me  began  the  same  mem¬ 
orable  year  of  its  birth.  I  am  glad  at  fourscore  to 
welcome  the  dear  old  Evangelist  in  its  new  dress. 
To  make  it  perfect,  can  you  not  give  it  a  cover  the 
same  as  the  first  issue  in  its  new  form  t  Its  motto 
is  perfect.  Long  may  the  Lord  spare  your  fertila 
brain  and  deft  pen  to  enrich  its  columns  I 

A.  S.  Crane. 

Hartford,  January  20, 1894. 
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TIEWS  FROM  A  OENEYA  MANSE. 

In  the  ever  readable  “Memories  of  Old 
Friends,”  by  Caroline  Fox,  she  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Carlyle,  June 
18,  1849,  as  follows : 

“Steamed  to  Chelsea,  and  paid  Mrs.  Carlyle 
a  humane  little  visit.  I  don’t  think  she  roast¬ 
ed  a  single  soul,  or  even  body.  She  talked  in 
rather  a  melancholy  way  of  herself  and  of  life 
in  general,  professing  that  it  was  only  the 
faith  that  all  things  are  well  put  together — 
which  all  sensible  people  musf  believe — that 
prevents  our  sending  to  the  nearest  chemist’s 
shop  for  sixpenny  worth  of  arsenic ;  but  now 
one  just  endures  it  whilst  it  lasts,  and  that 
is  all  we  can  do.  We  said  a  few  modest 
words  in  honor  of  existence,  which  she  an¬ 
swered  by,  ‘But  I  can’t  enjoy  joy,  as  Henry 
Taylor  says.  He,  however,  cured  this  inca¬ 
pacity  of  his  by  taking  to  himself  a  bright 
little  wife,  who  first  came  to  him  in  the  way 
of  consolation,  but  has  now  become  real  sim¬ 
ple  joy.  ’  ” 

These  sentiments  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  regard 
to  life  are  not  only  interesting  as  a  reflection 
of  one  of  her  melancholy  moods,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  they  contain  a  hint  at  a  truth  which  is 
so  nobly  expressed  by  the  great  English  poet 
us  follows : 

“  One  great  support 
For  the  calamities  of  mortal  life 
Exist*,  one  only :  an  assured  belief 
That  the  procession  of  onr  fate,  howe’er 
Had  or  disturbed,  is  ordered  by  a  Being 
Of  infinite  benevolence  and  power. 

Whose  everlasting  puriposes  embrace 
All  accidents,  converting  them  to  good.” 

And  her  remarks  in  regard  to  joy  remind  us 
of  Jean  Ingelows’  beautiful  admonition: 

“  Take  joy  home. 

And  make  a  place  in  Thy  great  heart  for  her. 

And  give  her  time  to  grow,  and  cherish  her; 

Then  will  she  come,  and  oft  will  sing  to  thee 
When  thou  art  working  in  the  furrows ;  aye. 

Or  weeding  in  the  sacred  hours  of  dawn. 

It  is  a  comely  fashion  to  he  glad ; 

Joy  is  the  grace  we  say  to  Qod.” 

GENEVA  STIEE  EIVES. 

Though  not  so  frequently  placed  before  the 
eyes  of  The  Evangelist  as  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  are,  yet  it  may  be  prudent  to  assure 
you  that  Geneva  still  lives.  Our  correspond¬ 
ents  in  this  vicinity  are  either  extremely  mod¬ 
est  men,  or  they  think  there  is  nothing  worth 
writing  about.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  for  the  comfort  of  those  to  whom  this 
place  is  dear,  that  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  Presbyterian  churches  have  made  splendid 
progress.  The  churches,  as  a  rule,  through¬ 
out  the  Presbytery,  were  never  so  prosperous 
as  they  are  now.  Trumansburg  has  for  its 
pastor  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Niles,  and  that  in 
itself  is  an  assurance  of  unity  and  growth. 
Oaks  Comers,  supposed  to  be  in  the  agony  of 
dissolution,  now,  under  the  pastorate  of  Henry 
W.  Maier,  renews  its  youth  and  surpasses  in 
activity  many  larger  churches.  As  for  Romu¬ 
lus  and  Seneca,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mr. 
Jacks  has  been  pastor  of  the  former  for  nine¬ 
teen  years,  and  Mr.  Temple  of  the  latter  for 
twenty  years,  and  their  fidelity  and  success 
are  the  admiration  of  all  their  co- presbyters. 
Seneca  Falls  church  is  fairly  booming,  a  model 
in  unity,  and  in  numerical,  financial,  and  spir¬ 
itual  prosperity.  And  I  presume  similar  re¬ 
ports  could  be  made  of  our  other  churches,  but 
the  facts  are  not  at  my  command. 

Of  Geneva  I  can  speak  more  accurately,  but 
not  without  enthusiasm.  The  Presbyterian  is 
now  the  largest  Protestant  denomination  in 
this  little  city  by  the  lake,  a  statement  that 
could  not  be  made  five  years  ago.  In  the  size 
of  its  congregations,  its  Sabbath- schools,  its 
prayer  meetings,  and  its  gifts,  in  the  vigor  of 
its  other  organizations  and  in  its  influence  for 
good,  it  easily  leads.  All  over  our  land  are 
scattered  former  members  of  the  venerable 
First  Church,  which  in  a  short  time  will  cele¬ 


brate  its  centennial.  They  will  be  glad  to 
learn,  through  the  pen  of  a  neighbor,  that  it 
is  steadily  advancing.  The  Rev.  W.  W.  Weller 
came  to  its  pastorate  from  Hackensack,  N.  J., 
four  years  ago,  and  be  proves  himself  to  be  a 
growing  and  most  efficient.  The  old  church 
has  taken  on  new  life.  Evidently  the  beauty 
of  the  Lord  our  God,  rests  upon  it.  Not  for 
twenty  years  have  its  congregations  been  so 
large.  It  is  blessed  with  an  able  corps  of 
officers  and  with  a  large  number  of  young 
married  people,  and  in  their  hands  and  hearts 
the  church  is  revived.  Besides,  the  pastor 
enjoys  the  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Webb,  and  the  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Meigs,  who  are  members  of  the  church.  With 
such  a  strong  force,  the  church  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  achieve  marvellous  things,  and  the 
expectation  is  realized.  It  is  closing  its  first 
century  with  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  that 
would  do  credit  to  a  “fresh  young  enterprise” 
in  a  large  and  growing  city.  What  former 
faithful  pastors  and  members  prayed  and  la¬ 
bored  for  is  now  taking  place,  and  the  harvest 
promises  to  be  plenteous.  The  example  of  this 
honored  church  is  an  inspiration,  and  makes 
the  rest  of  us  feel  that  it  is  high  time  to 
awake  out  of  sleep.  Geneva  may  be  under  a 
mantle  of  snow,  but  over  the  snow  shines  the 
Southern  sun. 

“  FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  SKIRMISH  EINE.” 

This  is  the  title  of  the  new  book  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Elisha  B.  Sherwood,  fresh  from  the  press 
of  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  I  was  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  name  and  by  the  fact  that  a 
large  share  of  Dr.  Sherwood’s  work  was  done 
in  Central  and  Western  New  York.  And  what 
a  winner  of  souls  he  was !  Everywhere  he 
went,  either  as  pastor  or  as  aid  to  other  pas¬ 
tors,  men  and  women  by  the  score  and  hun¬ 
dred  were  led  to  Christ.  For  example,  on  page 
53  the  record  is:  “Seventy -five  arose  for  pray¬ 
ers.  The  place  became  a  Bochim,  a  place  of 
tears.  The  next  day  was  the  Sabbath  The 
great  power  of  God  was  on  the  congregation ; 
sinners  were  pricked  in  their  hearts  and  cried 
out,  ‘What  shall  we  do?’  General  conviction 
of  sin  took  hold  of  all  classse,  whether  they  were 
church-goers  or  home  stayers.  Wives  who  had 
waited  for  their  husbands  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  could  not  wait  any  longer.  They 
made  up  their  minds  to  go  to  Jesus.  Their 
action  brought  their  husbands  with  them, 
sooner  or  later.” 

This  is  only  one  of  many  similar  instances. 
I  haven’t  read  of  a  pastor  whose  work  was 
more  conspicuously  owned  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  book  seems  like  a  modem  continuation  of 
the  early  part  of  the  “Acts  of  the  Apostles.” 
It  is  truly  a  magnificent  record.  The  career 
of  a  mere  litterateur,  or  statesman,  or  million¬ 
aire  pales  before  it.  Think  what  an  army  of 
redeemed  souls  will  welcome  at  the  gates  of 
heaven  this  servant  and  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  I 
Hundreds  of  young  pastors  are  yearning  to  do 
such  a  work,  to  be  used  in  like  manner.  It 
,  will  do  them  good  to  read  the  book.  It  has 
been  in  my  hands  only  two  or  three  days,  and 
I  have  gone  through  it  with  the  celerity  with 
which  we  are  credited  when  reading  a  fas¬ 
cinating  novel.  It  enriches  me  with  just  such 
impetus  and  ideas  and  encouragement*  as  are 
needed  at  a  time  when  the  Holy  Spirit  seems  to  be 
moving  upon  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Though 
a  stranger  to  him,  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Sher¬ 
wood  for  his  timely  autobiography.  It  takes 
its  place  in  my  reference  library,  on  the 
shelves  with  volumes  of  Homiletics  and  Pas¬ 
toral  Theology,  often  to  be  consulted,  when 
hints  and  helps  are  needed  in  endeavors  for 
Christ  and  the  Church.  I  unite  in  the  prayer 
of  Dr.  George  P.  Hays's  introduction:  “May 
God  i%ise  up  more  men  with  such  a  personal 
history  and  such  experiences  of  good  seed- 
owing."  Amen!  N.  B.  R. 


The  Rev.  Graham  Taylor,  D.D.,  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary,  is  now  delivering 
a  course  of  seven  lectures  on  Sociological  Con¬ 
ditions  and  Methods  of  Pastoral  and  Church 
Work  at  Princeton  Theological  Seminary.  He 
will  speak  at  five  o’clock  P.  M.  in  the  Semi¬ 
nary  Chapel  on  the  following  days  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  and  next  week — February  6,  7.  8,  9,  13,  IS, 
and  14.  The  themes  are,  respectively:  First 
lecture.  Changing  Conditions  and  the  Con¬ 
formity  of  Methods:  second.  Readjustment 
and  the  Sociological  Training  of  the  Ministry ; 
third.  Personality  and  the  Sociological  Condi¬ 
tions  of  its  Christian  Culture ;  fourth.  Environ¬ 
ment  and  its  Possession  and  Use  as  a  Christian 
Force;  fifth.  The  Social  Organism  and  the 
Kingdom  of  God ;  sixth.  The  Social  Structures 
and  the  Mission  of  the  Church ;  seventh.  So¬ 
cial  Progress  and  its  Spiritual  Dynamic.  Of 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the  subjects 
here  presented  we  need  not  speak.  Dr.  Taylor 
treats  them  with  special  freshness  and  ability. 

Dr.  John  P.  Gulliver,  the  Andover  pro¬ 
fessor,  who  died  just  at  the  close  of  January 
of  pneumonia,  was  bom  in  Boston  May  19, 
1819,  and  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1840.  For 
a  score  of  years  from  1845  he  was  the  popular 
pastor  of  the  Broadway  Congregational  Church, 
Norwich,  Conn.  Then  he  went  to  the  New 
England  Church,  Chicago,  and  was  thence 
called  in  1868  to  the  Presidency  of  Knox  Col¬ 
lege  at  Galesburg,  Ill. ,  where  he  labored  with 
success  until  1882,  when  he  returned  to  the 
ministry  and  was  for  six  years  pastor  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Binghamton,  N. 
Y.  In  1878  he  accepted  the  Stone  Professor¬ 
ship  of  the  Relations  of  Christianity  to  the 
Secular  Sciences  at  Andover  Seminary.  Dr. 
Gulliver  was  an  able  preacher,  and  also  known 
as  a  contributor  to  the  press. 


We  have  received  a  brief  memoir  of  the  Rev. 
A.  Bordman  Lambert,  D  D. ,  who  died  after  a 
long  and  most  useful  ministry,  chiefly  in  Salem, 
N.  Y.,  November  29th  last.  It  is  a  modest  and 
fitting  tribute  to  one  greatly  revered  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Dr.  Lambert  was  graduated 
from  Union  Seminary  in  1887,  the  Ofnly  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  first  class.  Copies  of  this  tribute, 
of  but  a  half  dozen  pages,  may  be  bad,  we 
presume,  by  addressing  Miss  Antoinette  Lam¬ 
bert,  daughter  of  the  deceased,  Salem,  N.  Y. 
It  occurs  to  us  that  the  Seminary  ought  to 
have  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Lambert. 


The  Fifth  District  Union  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  Local  Union  will  hold  a  public  meet¬ 
ing  in  Dr.  Ramsay’s  church,  the  Harlem  Pres¬ 
byterian,  125th  street  near  Madison  Avenue, 
on  Thursday,  February  15th,  at  7.45  o'clock. 
Besides  the  reports  of  the  officers  and  commit¬ 
tees,  addresses  will  be  made  by  Dr.  Ramsay, 
Dr.  Harsha  of  the  Second  Collegiate  Reformed 
Church  of  Harlem,  and  the  Rev.  A.  W.  H. 
Hodder,  President  of  the  New  York  Local 
Union.  All  young  people  are  invited. 


Our  missionary  at  Fort  Wrangel,  Alaska,  the 
Rev.  Clarence  Thwing,  sends  us  some  copies 
of  the  monthly  leaflet  The  Northern  Light, 
which  he  issues  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  wide 
interest  in  and  a  more  active  support  of  our 
missions  in  the  Northwest,  especially  of  that 
one  in  which  be  is  engaged.  It  is  certainly 
true  that  if  individuals  in  the  Church  knew 
more  about  this  or  any  other  branch  of  the 
Church’s  missionary  work,  that  work  would 
be  more  generously  supported.  This  little 
leaflet  contains  matter  so  interesting  that  it  is 
pretty  sure  to  be  read  wherever  it  may  be  re¬ 
ceived.  Copies  for  circulation  may  be  obtained 
of  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  or  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions, 
53  Fifth  Avenue. 
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THE  NEW  CHAPEL  OF  THE  “  OLD  FIRST.” 

About  the  middle  of  last  March  occurred 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new 
chapel  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  The  opening  services  were 
held  on  the  evening  of  December  6lb,  the 
second  anniversary  of  Dr.  Dufli eld’s  pastor 
ate.  This  chapel  is  a  noteworthy  addition  to 
the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  city,  and 
it  lends  a  cathedral-like  effect  to  the  stately 
building  of  ■which  it  forms  a  part.  It  is  built 
of  dressed  brownstone,  as  nearly  matching  the 
material  of  the  older  structure  as  possible,  and 
reproducing  in  its  form  the  fine  perpendicular 
Gothic,  which  makes  the  “Old  First”  such  an 
artistic  feature  of  lower  Fifth  Avenue.  In 
shape  the  chapel  is  like  a  capital  L.  Its  longer 
arm  is  attached  to  the  rear  of  the  church,  and 
extends  to  Eleventh  Street.  The  shorter  arm 
continues  the  Eleventh  Street  frontage,  in 


The  connecting  link  between  church  and 
chapel  is  a  pastor’s  study,  cosy  and  cheery, 
with  doors  opening  on  one  side  into  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  at  the  other  upon  the  platform  of  the 
lecture-room.  In  the  basement  of  the  new 
building  are  cloak-room,  lavatory,  kitchen, 
and  a  spacious  apartment  to  be  used  as  dining¬ 
room  for  social  occasions,  but  at  present  occu¬ 
pied  as  the  drill-room  of  a  flourishing  cadet 
corps.  The  prayer- meeting  room  contains  two 
hundred  chairs,  with  capacity  for  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  more.  A  large,  open  fire  place, 
glowing  with  welcome,  faces  the  doorway. 
Across  the  entrance  end  of  the  room  stretches 
a  pillared  screen,  with  arches  and  portieres, 
which  is  not  only  uniquely  beautiful  in  itself, 
but  ministers  most  effectively  to  social  uses, 
by  fencing  off  from  the  main  apartment  a  sort 
of  foyer-like  vestibule.  This  has  been  apt¬ 
ly  dubbed  “The  Chattery. ”  Thejpulpit  wall 
is  covered  with  an  attractive  arrangement  of 
woodwork,  which  some  one  styled  “a  Presby¬ 
terian  reredos. "  By  a  hidden  door  the  lecture- 
room  communicates  directly  with  the  church 
floor.  The  skilfully  planned  proportions  of  the 
room  give  it  an  air  of  combined  dignity  and 
comfort  that  make  it  an  almost  ideal  place  of 
prayer.  Above  the  lecture  room  is  the  Sun 
day-school.  Its  root  is  high  peaked  and 
heavily  timbered.  On  two  sides  it  is  flanked 
with  spacious  galleries,  containing  inviting 
class  rooms.  The  primary  department  is 
housed  in  attractive  quarters,  which  can  be 
separated  from  the  main  floor  or  connected 
with  it  at  a  moment’s  notice,  by  the  use  of 
rolling  shutters.  A  doorway  opens  from  the 
Sunday-school  directly  into  the  galleries  of  the 
church.  The  capacity  of  the  room  is  some¬ 
thing  over  five  hundred  sittings. 

In  the  extension  toward  Fifth  Aveune  there 
are  three  stories.  The  ground  floor  room  is  in 
charge  of  the  young  people.  The  “Endeavor” 
Society  makes  this  their  headquarters,  and  is 
developing  it  into  a  library  and  reading-room. 
On  the  second  floor  the  ladies’  societies  have 
their  parlor,  completely  equipped  with  lock 
ers,  lavatory,  closets,  etc.  This  room  and  the 
one  below  it  have  an  ample  bay  window 
recess,  lined  with  inviting  window  seats. 
The  third  story  contains  the  Board  room,  for 
meetings  of  the  Session  and  Trustees.  All  the 
rooms  in  this  wing  have  handsome  mantels, 
and  a  dumb-waiter  connection  with  the 
culinary  department  in  the  basement.  The 
chapel  is  heated  throughout  by  steam,  and 
lighted  by  electricity.  The  well-known  Arm 
of  McKim,  Mead  and  White  of  this  city  were 
the  architects. 


TWO  SUGGESTIVE  VIEWS. 

This  week  we  submit  to  readers  of  The 
Evangelist  two  interesting  illustrations  of 
church  architecture,  one  an  exterior  and  the 
other  an  interior  view.  The  latter  shows  the 
choir  of  the  Trinity  M.  E.  Church  in  Denver, 
in  which  the  problem  of  massing  a  large  body 
of  singers  so  that  they  shall  be  under  easy 


the  direction  of  Fifth  Avenue.  This  ground 
plan  not  only  secures  the  most  admirable  and 
effective  interior  arrangements,  but  creates 
around  the  cluster  of  buildings  a  deeply  re¬ 
cessed  lawn  space,  which  being  bounded  by  a 
gracefully  arched  colonnade,  very  strikingly 
suggests  the  cloistered  close  of  some  oli  world 
minster. 


control  by  the  organist  or  a  conductor  (who 
might  himself  be  invisible  to  the  audience)  is 
treated  in  a  very  ingenious  and  artistic  man¬ 
ner.  To  our  mind  this  scheme  of  combining  the 
pulpit  platform  with  the  choir  and  organ,  is  a 
particularly  interesting  one,  and  one  well 
worthy  of  study,  whether  we  are  willing  to 
accept  the  result  or  not  as  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  from  a  practical  point  of  view. 

A  simple  platform  on  which  large  construc¬ 
tive  seats  are  placed,  and  in  the  front  of 
which  an  appropriate  metal  pulpit  is  the  central 
feature,  is  the  rostrum  for  the  preacher,  while 
directly  behind  him  the  organist  sits  with  the 
key-board  of  the  large  organ  with  bis  choir 
surrounding  him  on  either  side.  A  small 
screen  is  placed  at  the  edge  of  the  choir  which 
is  sufficient  to  break  the  line,  and  to  hide 
partially  the  view  of  the  choir  itself,  but  only 
in  part,  ihe  intention  of  the  designer  evi¬ 
dently  being  that  the  choir  should  be  seen  at 
ail  times,  as  well  as  the  preacher  himself. 

This  point  of  view  is  of  course,  in  marked 
contrast*  to  that  form  in  which  by  curtains 
and  screens  the  members  of  the  choir  are  hid 
from  view  excepting  when  singing,  and  while 
each  treatment  has  its  advocates,  we  certainly 
think  that  this  one  is  to  be  commended  for  its 
general  ensemble,  and  therefore  we  are  glad 
to  publish  the  illustration.  We  should  be 
pleased  to  receive  any  criticism  upon  the  de¬ 
sign  from  our  readers. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  illustration  to  the 
house  of  J.  &  B.  Lamb  of  this  city  who  fur¬ 
nished  the  pulpit  furniture  and  the  marble 
angel  font. 
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Gypsying  Beyond  the  Sea.  From  English 
Fields  to  Salerno  Shores.  By  William  Be- 
nient  Lent.  Two  Volumes  Illustrated. 
New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph  and 
Company. 

The  Evangelist  sets  its  standard  high  in  the 
matter  of  books  of  European  travel,  but  it  is 
not  flattery  to  say  that  Mr.  Lent  has  reached 
the  mark.  In  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  Bel¬ 
gium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  the 
Riviera,  well  trodden  and  most  familiar  places, 
he  has  found  something  new  to  see,  something 
new  to  say.  For  he  has  looked  with  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  describes  in  his  own  language, 
and  his  language  is  that  of  a  cultured,  reflned, 
and  sympathetic  man.  Some  of  his  touches 
are  peculiarly  happy,  as  when  a  bit  of  Chester 
is  characterized  as  “one  of  those  tender,  medi¬ 
tative,  and  poetical  pictures  with  which  Eng¬ 
land  abounds.”  Every  scene  brings  to  this 
well  stored  mind  a  multitude  of  associations, 
which  do  not  crowd  and  jostle  one  another, 
but  take  their  places  orderly  in  the  mental 
picture.  Heroes  of  history  and  of  romance, 
warriors  and  poets,  theologians  and  artists  and 
men  of  the  present  day,  come  trooping  to  meet 
him  as  he  walks  the  walls  of  Chester  or  drives 
among  the  Burnham  Beeches,  as  he  crosses 
a  Scottish  loch  or  threads  the  mountain  pass  of 
Wales  or  Switzerland.  The  first  volume  makes 
us  know  the  writer  and  his  point  of  view  so 
well  that  we  gladly  venture  with  him  into  un¬ 
known  regions  in  the  second.  Russia  and  Fin¬ 
land,  Denmark  and  Sweden,  the  Northern 
Lights  and  the  Winter  Palace  and  the  Czar’s 
Village,  these  too  become  familiar  places  as 
we  visit  them  with  this  sympathetic  escort. 
Mr.  Lent  has  that  “cheerful  spirit”  which, 
Wordsworth  tells  us,  “the  Muses  love.”  This 
is  why  his  simple  prose  turns  half  to  poetry  in 
our  ears,  and  his  record  of  the  every-day  dis¬ 
comforts  of  travel,  the  little  accidents  and  dis¬ 
appointments,  becomes,  not  farce,  but  genial 
humor,  and  warms  the  very  cockles  of  our 
hearts.  The  pleasant  journey  bears  us  south¬ 
ward  at  the  end,  and  it  is  with  Italian  sunsets 
in  our  eyes  and  mediaeval  memories  in  our 
minds  that  we  close  the  pleasant  page. 

The  Ethics  of  Hegel.  Translated  Selections 
from  his  “Rechtsphilosophie.  ”  With  an 
Introduction  by  J.  McBride  Sterrett,  D.  D. , 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  Columbian 
University,  Washington,  D.  C.  Boston: 
Ginn  and  Company.  1898. 

This  valuable  little  monograph  is  one  in  a 
series  of  six  books  on  ethics  which  are  intend¬ 
ed  especially  for  undergraduate  college  work. 
The  other  authors  to  be  embraced  are  Hobbes, 
Clarke,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Kant.  In  each  case 
a  bibliography  of  important  works,  original  or 
expository,  is  given,  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  the  author,  and  a  statement  of  his  position 
in  itself  and  in  relation  to  preceding  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  ethical  systems.  The  purpose  of  the 
editors  is  to  present  the  material  in  such  a 
way  that  the  student  may  be  brought  into 
contact  with  the  subject  of  each  monograph, 
and  that  one  may  read  not  simply  about  him, 
but  his  very  work.  In  the  present  instance 
this  method  is  specially  necessary,  since  the 
ethical  teachings  of  Hegel  are  largely  scattered 
through  his  writings  The  subject  is  one  of 
particular  difficulty,  and  the  condensation  re¬ 
quired  by  the  limits  of  so  small  a  book  has  not 
tended  to  make  the  treatment  any  easier  of 


comprehension.  He  who  would  master  the 
volume  must  be  prepared  to  read  slowly  and 
to  ponder  carefully.  Professor  Sterrett  cer¬ 
tainly  writes  eon  amore,  but  he  has  not  made 
a  book  that  can  be  easily  read.  For  its  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  the  book  is  convenient  and 
valuable 

The  Story  of  Japan.  By  David  Murray, 
Ph.D. ,  LL.  D. ,  Late  Adviser  to  the  Japan¬ 
ese  Minister  of  Education.  The  Story  of 
the  Nations  Series.  New  York :  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1894.  $1.50. 

Books  on  Japan  are  becoming  almost  a  drug 
in  the  market  of  late,  but  we  could  surely  not 
spare  this  one.  Not  only  is  it  needed  to  com¬ 
plete  a  series  like  this  to  which  it  belongs,  it 
is  needed  to  round  out  our  knowledge  of  the 
Flowery  Kingdom,  be  that  knowledge  never 
so  intimate.  For  Dr.  Murray  has  written 
with  a  care,  a  conscientious  fidelity  in  re¬ 
search,  and  a  discrimination  as  to  true  and 
false,  trivial  and  important,  which  ought  to 
characterize  a  book  like  this,  but  which  is 
very  hard  to  attain.  There  is  much  that  is 
legendary,  much  that  is  vague  in  the  early 
chapters  of  Japanese  history,  and  it  is  not 
always  easy  or  possible  even  to  decide  such  vexed 
questions.  Dr.  Murray  has  enjoyed  unusual 
facilities  in  his  work,  and  he  has  used  them 
well.  The  book  begins  with  a  physical  and  to¬ 
pographical  description  of  the  Japanese  archi¬ 
pelago,  and  after  describing  the  original  and 
surviving  races,  gives  a  chapter  of  myths  and 
legends.  This  introductory  part  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Japanese  map  of  the  world 
toward  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ,  that  is,  the  end  of  the  mythical  era. 
It  contains  the  Japanese  archipelago,  a  bit  of 
Korea,  and  an  unknown  island  or  two.  With 
the  founding  of  the  empire.  Dr.  Murray  per¬ 
forms  a  very  nice  and  delicate  operation,  sepa¬ 
rating  the  mythical  from  the  historical. 
Though  few  Americans,  indeed,  are  able  to 
judge  of  his  success  in  this  matter,  the  pages 
read  as  if  the  work  had  been  successfully 
done.  So  we  come  down  to  more  recent  times 
with  ever  growing  interest.  The  book  is  fully 
illustrated.  Many  of  the  pictures  are  familiar ; 
some  are  new.  The  appendices  contain  a 
chronological  list  of  emperors,  a  Japanese 
chronological  table  (of  year  periods ;  each 
period  of  five  years  has  its  distinctive  name), 
a  list  of  Shoguns,  and  a  curiously  interesting 
collection  of  the  laws  of  Sholoker  Taishi 
expressly  translated  for  this  book. 

Christ  Our  Life.  Sermons.  By  V.  M.  Oly¬ 
phant.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph 
and  Company.  Cloth,  $1. 

This  volume  of  sermons  is  a  fitting  memorial 
of  a  young  preacher  who  has  but  lately  passed 
“within  the  vail.”  By  those  who  knew  and 
loved  him,  it  will  be  prized  as  disclosing  not 
only  fine  powers,  but  also  a  character  of  noble¬ 
ness,  of  singular  honesty,  and  sincerely  high 
purpose.  All  this  is  not  only  read  between 
the  lines,  but  is  refiected  in  the  utterances 
which  reveal  the  preacher. 

The  sermons  belong  to  the  higher  order  of 
pulpit  discourses ;  are  instructive  rather  than 
hortatory  or  picturesque.  It  was  evidently  the 
preacher’s  aim  to  teach,  or  in  Biblical  phrase, 
to  edify  the  body  of  Christ.  He  is  sparing  in 
his  use  of  ornament.  He  prefers  “plainness  of 
speech,  ”  and  the  style  throughout  is  clear,  for¬ 
cible,  and  unhackneyed.  The  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  are  the  staple,  enduring  themes  of  in 
terest  to  human  souls  struggling  in  very  ear¬ 
nestness  of  spirit  toward  a  better  life,  such  as 
“Steadfastness,”  “The  Unchangeable  Issue  of 
Good  and  Evil,”  “Opposition  to  Truth,” 
“Christ  Our  Life,”  “The  Love  of  Righteous¬ 
ness,”  “Thankfulness,”  etc.  But  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  standard  pulpit-worn  themes  is 
fresh,  interesting,  and  often  striking. 

These  sermons  are  also  characterized  by  an 
unwonted  genuineness  and  depth  of  Christian 


experience.  Their  sentences  have  in  them  the 
living  facts  of  actual  struggle  with  doubt  and 
disappointment,  but  are  far  from  any  slightest 
touch  or  taint  of  morbidness  or  gloom.  They 
have  spiritual  sweetness  as  well  as  spiritual 
light.  Here  and  there  the  reader  will  find  a 
fine  analysis  of  moral  states  (pp.  161-1&8)  ;  a 
suggestive  thought  put  into  terse  and  vivid 
form,  as  when  he  says,  “Vice  hardly  pays  the 
compliment  of  secrecy  to  virtue” ;  a  helpful 
counsel  in  meeting  real  difficulties  (p.  145) ;  an 
apt  use  of  Scripture  in  illustrating  his  points. 

Doubtless  they  must  be  received  as  a  promise 
of  future  growth  rather  than  as  the  fulfilled 
development  of  powers  so  early  transferred  to 
the  heavenly  sphere.  But  the  words  he  has 
left  in  these  discourses  certainly  show  him  to 
be  one  whose  ideal  of  the  preacher’s  office  was 
the  highest 

The  Higher  Criticism.  An  Outline  of  Mod¬ 
ern  Biblical  Study.  By  the  Rev.  C.  W. 
Rishell,  A.M. ,  Ph.D.  With  an  Introduc¬ 
tion  by  Prof.  Henry  M.  Harmon,  D.D., 
LL.D.  New  York:  Hunt  and  Eaton. 

Of  course  this  book  must  be  judged  accord¬ 
ing  to  its  standards,  and  since  these  are  popu¬ 
lar,  it  is  not  harsh  to  say  that  the  treatment 
is  far  from  exhaustive.  It  is  little  more  than 
an  introduction  to  a  very  wide  field  which  it 
is  impossible  to  traverse  in  two  hundred  and 
odd  small  pages.  But  considering  these  limits 
and  the  general  aim  of  the  author,  he  has  done 
very  well,  though  his  own  hesitancy  has  prob¬ 
ably  been  the  most  potent  infiuence  in  prevent¬ 
ing  him  from  making  it  even  better.  We  have 
examined  the  book  with  a  good  deal  of  inter¬ 
est.  It  is  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  results 
which  have  been  reached  or  proposed  by  Bib¬ 
lical  critics  of  various  phases  and  shades  of 
opinion.  It  shows  painstaking,  though  some¬ 
what  partial,  reading,  and  evidences  skill  in 
marshalling  the  facts.  Its  spirit  is  also  com¬ 
mendable,  and  there  is  an  evident  desire  to 
state  things  as  they  are  conceived  to  be.  It  is 
not,  usually,  possible  to  see  just  what  the  au¬ 
thor’s  own  view  is,  but  occasionally  he  breaks 
his  reserve  and  lets  the  reader  judge  that  his 
sympathies  are  with  the  conservative  moder¬ 
ate  critics.  The  only  words  showing  a  narrow 
or  intolerant  spirit  which  we  have  found  in 
the  book  occur  in  the  introduction,  and  this 
is  in  several  ways  by  far  the  least  valuable 
portion  of  the  whole  volume.  Its  omission 
would  be  no  loss. 

The  author  would  have  made  his  task  easier 
if  he  had  given  a  clear  statement  of  the  parts 
and  order  of  the  Hebrew  canon.  This  is  only 
done  incidentally  and  inadequately,  when  its 
importance  is  considered.  The  references  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  lack  definiteness 
of  citation,  and  some  palpable  omissions  show 
gaps  in  the  author’s  reading.  Nevertheless 
the  book  is  one  that  will  serve  a  useful  popu¬ 
lar  purpose,  though  it  requires  some  independ¬ 
ent  collateral  study  on  the  part  of  the  reader. 

Romance  of  the  Insect  World.  By  L.  W. 
Badenock.  New  York:  Macmillan  and 
Company.  $1.25. 

Though  not  written  for  children,  this  is  a 
delightful  book  for  the  little  folk.  It  tells  the 
wonderful  facts  in  the  lives  of  beetles,  bugs, 
butterfiies,  and  files,  ants,  and  spiders,  wasps 
and  bees,  and  all  their  kin,  their  transforma¬ 
tions,  their  methods  of  capturing  prey  or  lay¬ 
ing  up  food,  their  care  of  the  young  or  the 
feeble  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  this  in¬ 
stinct,  and  many  other  things  more  marvellous 
than  the  indifferent  would  suppose  possible. 
All  scientific  terms  are  explained,  and  are  so 
used  as  to  become  familiar,  and  therefore  the 
most  natural  expression  of  the  thought.  In 
the  hands  of  a  mother  or  elder  sister,  who 
would  slightly  adapt  or  simplify  the  language, . 
this  book  would  prove  a  means  of  opening  the 
minds  of  children  and  greatly  enriching  their 
experiences,  by  bringing  to  their  knowledge 
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the  wonderful  and  interesting  events  of  insect 
life.  It  is  however  written  for  grown  people, 
and  there  are  few  readers  of  any  age  who  will 
not  feel  its  charm. 

The  Elements  op  Drawing  in  Three  Lessons 
FOR  Beginners.  By  John  Ruskin,  LL.  D. 
With  Illustrations  drawn  by  the  Author. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Eliot  Nor¬ 
ton.  New  York:  Maynard,  Merrill  and 
Company.  81. 

This  “  Brantwood  Edition”  is  the  only  author¬ 
ized  American  edition  of  Ruskin 's  works. 
This  book  was  written  in  1856,  and  is  now  re¬ 
printed  as  it  stood  in  the  third  edition  of  1859. 
It  has  never  been  completely  superseded  by 
any  of  Ruskin’s  later  works,  and  its  purpose 
— to  teach  the  student  to  see  truly — is  just  as 
important  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago,  and 
hardly  more  widely  recognized  than  it  was 
then.  As  Prof.  Norton  points  out,  this  book 
is  as  valuable  to  the  critic  as  to  the  art  stu 
dent ;  to  him  who  would  form  a  correct  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  pictures  and  engravings  which  he 
sees  as  to  him  who  would  make  pictures.  The 
student  who  practices  by  himself  will  find 
much  of  help  in  this  volume.  The  illustra¬ 
tions,  which  are  Ruskin’s,  are  made  to  illus¬ 
trate,  not  merely  to  adorn  the  text. 

Universal  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  Bi¬ 
ography  AND  Mythology.  By  Joseph 
Thomas,  M.D. ,  LL.D.  New  Edition. 
Thoroughly  Reivsed  and  Greatly  En¬ 
larged.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippencott 
Company.  1898.  $9. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  is  one  of  the  first 
necessities  of  a  library,  large  or  small.  There 
has  never  been  a  better  work  of  this  class  than 
“Lippincott’s,”  that  is,  than  Dr.  Thomas’s, 
and  now  that  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  considerably  augumented,  it  leaves  very 
little  to  desire.  Of  course  there  is  always 
room  for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  unimportant  people.  Somebody 
muft  be  left  out  even  from  a  volume  of  twen¬ 
ty  five  hundred  pages,  and  it  may  chance  to 
be  the  very  body  you  want  to  look  up ;  but 
such  a  coincidence  is  not  likely  to  occur. 
There  is  a  vocabulary  of  Christian  names  at 
the  end,  and  an  excellent  Introduction  at  the 
beginning,  embracing  sensible  and  interesting 
remarks  upon  nearly  all  the  languages  that 
anybody  will  be  likely  to  wish  to  spell  or  pro¬ 
nounce. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  book,  written  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Roman  Church,  which  exercised  a  consider¬ 
able  influence  and  elicited  some  controversy, 
has  been  republished  in  this  country  by  the 
Scribners  on  the  jubilee  of  its  first  American 
edition.  The  book  in  question  is  Dr.  John 
Adam  Moehler’s  Symbolism.  It  is  further  des¬ 
ignated  as  “an  exposition  of  the  doctrinal  dif¬ 
ferences  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  as 
evidenced  by  their  symbolical  writings.” 
Originally  written  as  the  outgrowth  of  a  course 
of  lectures  delivered  for  successive  years  at 
Tdbingen,  it  was  issued  in  nine  German  edi¬ 
tions,  five  of  them  since  the  author’s  death  in 
1838.  The  first  English  edition  appeared  in 
1848,  being  republished  in  New  York  in  1844. 
The  present  edition  (1894)  is  identical  with 
the  earlier  except  that  it  omits  the  sketch  of 
Dr.  Moehler,  which  occupied  69  octavo  pages. 
It  is  a  translation  of  the  fifth  (first  posthu¬ 
mous)  edition  of  the  original,  is  well  printed 
and  of  convenient  size. 

The  latest  of  F.  B.  Meyer’s  soul-refreshing 
books  is  a  small  volume,  entitled,  Key-Words 
of  the  Inner  Life,  being  studies  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Ephesians.  It  is  not  a  commentary ; 
such  subjects  as  The  Father,  The  Heavenly 
Places,  Love  on  God’s  Side  and  Love  on  Our 
Side,  Man  in  Christ,  The  Church,  and  others, 
iTorm  centers  around  which  are  clustered  sug¬ 
gestive  texts,  with  a  few  words  of  unfolding. 


It  is  a  good  book  to  warm  the  heart  and  wake 
the  thoughts  to  “  address  themselves,  ”  as  good 
old  Baxter  would  say,  to  that  comfortable  ex¬ 
ercise,  heavenly  meditation.  (Revells. ) 

Ten  Years’  Digging  in  Egypt,  1881-1891,  is  a 
very  popular  and  very  interesting  account  of 
what  Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  well 
known  archaeologist,  has  lately  brought  to  light 
and  the  methods  in  which  he  works.  The 
book  contains  a  map  and  over  a  hundred 
illustrations,  some  of  them  very  interesting, 
though  no  attempt  at  art  is  made.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  have  lying  around  where  children 
are ;  even  the  little  ones  will  be  interested  to 
see  the  rag-dolls  the  prehistoric  Roman  chil¬ 
dren  played  with  and  the  toy  bird  of  the  little 
Egyptian  of  four  thousand  years  ago.  It  is  a 
highly  interesting  fact  now  established  by  ex¬ 
cavations  in  Egypt  that  Europe  bad  a  civiliza 
tion  quite  as  high  as  that  of  Egypt  in  those 
far  away  times,  though  no  trace  of  it  has  till 
recently  been  found. 

Revelation  by  Character,  lUiistrctted  from  Old 
Testament  Lives  is  an  interesting  and  somewhat 
original  work  by  Robert  Tuck  (New  York : 
Ketcham.  $2).  It  brings  out  the  lessons 
taught  by  the  characters  of  the  men  and  wo¬ 
men  of  whom  the  Bible  tells  us.  The  titles 
are  perhaps  sensational  rather  than  suggestive ; 
“Self-Satisfied  Solomon,”  “Fretful  Jonah,”  and 
such  like  do  not  especially  commend  the  work. 
But  the  book  is  better  than  would  appear 
from  this  slight  indication.  There  is  no  more 
impressive  method  of  teaching  moral  truth 
than  by  the  revelations  of  a  life. 

From  F.  Selwyn  Tait  and  Sons  comes  a  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  Pseudonym  Library,  a  story  en¬ 
titled  A  Bundle  of  Life,  by  John  Oliver  Hob¬ 
bes.  Epigrammatic  and  clever,  it  is  far  too 
cynical,  too  irreverent  of  some  things  we  hold 
sacred,  to  be  pleasant  reading.  The  story  is 
slight  but  well  conceived,  if  one  admits  that 
there  is  little  truth  to  be  found  in  women  and 
little  constancy  in  men,  who  are  in  what  is 
called  society. 

Marquand  Merrill  and  Company  issue  an 
English  Classic  Series  for  use  in  schools,  stiff 
paper  cover,  well  printed,  with  well  written  in¬ 
troduction  and  footnotes,  12  cents  each.  The 
latest  issue  (No.  128)  contains  Tennyson’s  The 
Coming  of  Arthur  and  the  Passing  of  Arthur. 
Lowell,  Whittier  and  Longfellow,  are  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  contents  of  the  next  six  numbers. 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  Charities  Review  for  January  (Oswald 
Weber,  Jr.,  Charities  Building,  New  York), 
besides  the  article  on  The  Educational  Fea¬ 
tures  of  a  Reform  School,  extracts  from  which 
are  given  on  another  page,  contains  an  impor¬ 
tant  article  on  Pauperism  and  Crime  by  John 
B.  Weber,  who  was  one  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Government  to  Europe  to  investigate  the 
subject  of  immigration  to  this  country.  Few 
articles  published  in  this  Review  are  not  wor¬ 
thy  of  attention  from  all  who  have  any  stake 
in  the  prosperity  of  this  country,  whether  or 
not  directly  occupied  with  charitable  work ; 
this  one  is  of  special  value,  throwing  an  unex¬ 
pected  light  on  the  vexed  questions  growing 
out  of  the  enormous  immigration  into  this 
country.  From  the  standpoint  of  mere  dollars 
and  cents,  Mr.  Weber  believes  the  incoming  of 
foreigners  “the  best  investment  the  nation  has 
yet  made” ;  and  this  with  full  discount  made 
for  “  all  the  cost  of  crime  and  pauperism  and 
all  the  real  and  alleged  costs  of  their  influence 
in  the  administration  of  the  municipal  affairs 
of  the  cities.  ”  Mr.  Weber  does  not  find  any 
convincing  evidence  that  the  value  of  the  im¬ 
migrant  has  diminished  in  recent  years.  In 
view  of  the  widespread  opinion  to  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  burden  of  proof  seems  to  be  upon 
him.  This  burden  the  statistics  which  he 
gives  appear  amply  to  discharge,  although  the 
unbelieving  reader  will  be  likely  to  resort  to 
the  epigram:  “There  is  nothing  that  lies  like 
figures,  except  facts.  ”  Mr.  Weber  finds 
I  great  improvement  in  the  sifting  and  weed¬ 


ing  process  since  the  Federal  authorities 
superseded  the  State  officials  in  the  duty  of 
inspection :  he  finds  room  however  for  further 
improvement,  and  he  appends  to  this  article 
the  copy  of  a  plan  recommended  by  him  at  a 
meeting  held  in  Cooper  Union  last  year. 

The  last  quarterly  Journal  (tf  American  Folk 
Lore  (October  to  December;  Houghton,  Miffiin 
and  Company)  gives  the  copy  of  a  proposal  for 
folk  lore  research  issued  by  a  teacher  in  Hamp¬ 
ton  Normal  School  to  the  graduates  of  that 
school  and  all  others  who  may  be  interested. 
This  is  an  important  matter.  The  negroes  are 
so  rapidly  rising  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
that  all  traditions  and  customs  peculiar  to 
them  will  soon  be  lost  unless  some  such  effort 
is  made  to  collect  them.  This  would  be  a  very 
serious  loss  not  only  to  history  and  to  the 
study  of  Qivilization,  but  to  psychological 
study  as  well.  Those  who  are  in  a  position  to 
do  so  are  requested  to  send  to  the  Society  notes 
and  observations  on  Folk-tales ;  customs,  espe¬ 
cially  with  regard  to  birth. marriage, and  death  ; 
traditions  of  ancestry  in  Africa ;  African  words 
surviving  in  speech  or  song  (such  as  gootwi-, 
peanut,  from  ngiuHHt,  the  African  name)  ;  cer¬ 
emonies  and  superstitious  proverbs  and  say¬ 
ings,  and  songs,  words,  and  music.  Corre¬ 
spondence  should  be  addressed  to  Miss  A  M. 
Bacon,  Hampton,  Va. 

St.  Nicholas  for  February  contains  (of  course) 
a  wealth  of  good  things.  Among  the  best  are 
Mary  Bradley’s  verses,  A  Fairy  Godmother, 
and  Helen  Gray  Cone’s  opening  poem,  A  Care¬ 
ful  Little  Maid.  The  value  of  this  magazine 
as  a  factor  in  culture  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  the  table  of  contents  of  this  number.  Such 
articles  as  Mr.  Hornaday’s  on  the  Quadrupeds 
of  North  America,  and  Brander  Matthews’s 
Benjamin  Franklin,  are  a  positive  witness  that 
the  capacity  of  young  people  to  enjoy  science 
and  biography  is  far  in  advance  of  what  it  was 
say  twenty  years  ago. 

Do  we  need  any  more  magazines?  Perhaps 
not :  yet  if  a  new  one  is  to  find  a  place  in  our 
reading,  it  will  probably  be  such  a  one  as  The 
Literary  Era,  which  Porter  and  Coates  of  Phil¬ 
adelphia  have  just  launched.  It  is  an  eclectic 
magazine,  being  intended  as  a  guide  to  cur¬ 
rent  reading. 

The  Harpers  have  in  press  the  third  volume 
of  Orations  and  Addresses  of  the  late  George 
William  Curtis,  edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 
The  second  volume,  just  out,  deals  with 
subjects  bearing  on  Civil  Service  Reform, 
which  was  so  dear  to  Mr.  Curtis’s  heart,  and 
for  which  he  did  so  much  splendid  and  disin¬ 
terested  work.  The  third  and  last  volume  is 
composed  of  historical  and  memorial  address¬ 
es,  including  the  one  on  James  Russell  Lowell 
delivered  in  1892.  A  carefully  prepared  index 
accompanies  this  volume. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  Orations  and  Addresses  of 
Georg;e  William  Cui  tis ;  Charles  Eliot  Norton.  Vol.  II. 

- Introduction  to  Elementary  Biology :  Charles 

Wright  Dodge. - Some  Salient  Points  in  the  Science 

of  the  Earth ;  Sir  J.  W.  Dawson. - Memoirs  of  Sher¬ 
lock  Holmes ;  A.  Conan  Doyle. - Horace  Chase ;  Con¬ 
stance  Fenimore  Woolsen. - In  Direct  Peril ;  David 

Christie  Murray. - Parisian  Points  of  View;  Ludovic 

Halevy.  Translated  by  Edith  T.  B.  Matthews. - The 

Penance  of  John  Logan  :  William  Black. 

Macmillan  and  Company :  Sylvie  and  Bruno,  Conclud¬ 
ed  :  Lewis  Carroll.  Illustrated. 

D.  Appleton  and  Company ;  A  History  of  Germany; 

Bayard  Taylor. - The  Orthoepist :  Alfred  Ayers. 

J.  Selwyn  Tait  and  Sons:  Fragments  in  Baskets;  Mrs. 

W.  Boyd  Carpenter. - Cheap  Jack  Zita;  S.  Baring- 

Gould. - The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets ;  Frank 

Barrett. - A  Chronicle  of  Small  Beer ;  John  Reid. 

Merrill  and  Baker :  Out  of  the  Sunset  Sea ;  Albion  W. 
Tourgee. 

Woman’s  Temperance  Publishing  Asf  ociation,  Chica¬ 
go  :  Traffic  in  Girls ;  Charlton  Edholm. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Company :  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Com¬ 
mon  Plants;  Tolney  M.  Spalding. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse :  Little  Old  Man ;  Uncle 
Charley. - Boys  as  they  ate  Made;  Franklin  H.  Briggs. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  December,  1893:  Bulletin  of  the  American  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society. 

For  January :  Writer ;  Trade. 

For  February :  Young  Ladies’  Home  Journal ;  Godey’s; 
McClure’s ;  Babyland ;  Preacher’s  Magazine ;  Truth ; 
Popular  Astronomy;  Far  and  Near;  Treasury;  Gtood 
Housekeeping :  New  England  Magazine ;  Book  N*  ws ; 
North  American  Review ;  American  Journal  of  Science ; 
Electrical  W  orld ;  Littell ;  Book  buyer. 
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THE  REALITY  OF  THE  KINGDOM  OF  GOD. 

A  Sermon  Preached  In  the  First  Presbyterian 

Chnrch,  Oconto,  Wisconsin,  Nov,  19th,  1893,  by 

the  Pastor,  the  Rev.  Guido  Bossard. 

**  Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou  and 
preach  the  Kingdom  of  Ood.  ” — Luke  ix.  59-60. 

The  demand  of  our  time  is  for  real  things. 
Every  one  wants  a  substantial  basis  to  work 
and  think  upon.  This  demand  does  not  seem 
to  be  very  friendly  toward  religion.  Religion 
has  been  looked  upon  as  not  standing  for  any¬ 
thing  real ;  it  has  been  regarded  as  idle  and 
indolent  contemplation,  and  not  for  men  who 
have  to  do  with  the  real  things  of  life.  And 
it  is  no  wonder  that  this  impression  should 
have  gone  out.  Religion  has  been  in  the  ages 
past  the  refuge  of  men  who  were  too  weak  in 
mind,  or  too  indolent,  to  take  interest  in  the 
deep  realities  of  life,  or  who  neglect  these  re¬ 
alities,  thinking  that  by  so  doing  they  may 
appear  the  more  spiritual.  Piety  has  been 
looked  upon  as  blissful  idleness.  And  so  the 
stirring,  vigorous,  energetic  people,  whose  life 
consists  in  activity,  have  in  large  numbers 
put  religion  aside,  as  containing  nothing  for 
them.  They  leave  it  to  the  visionary  and  the 
dreamer.  They  say  that  a  man  who  has  his 
hands  full  in  the  real  affairs  of  life  cannot 
trouble  himself  with  that  which  is  unreal. 

Let  us  think,  for  a  little  while,  whether  Re¬ 
ligion  ;  whether  the  great  central  idea  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  the  Kingdom  of  Ood ;  is  not  the  high¬ 
est  and  the  most  intense  reality  in  the  world. 
The  answer  to  this  question  I  find  contained  in 
the  story  of  our  text.  Let  us  therefore  recall 
the  incident  and  try  to  get  at  its  meaning. 

In  the  first  place,  we  must  speak  of  the  in¬ 
cident  itself  to  clear  away  the  unpleasant  im¬ 
pression  which  it  is  apt  to  leave  upon  the 
reader.  It  stands  as  the  second  of  three  in¬ 
cidents,  each  of  which  has  a  peculiarly  harsh 
tone.  In  the  first  Jesus  demands  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  of  everything  earthly  of 
him  who  would  be  His  disciple.  In  the  third. 
He  seems  to  insist  upon  an  immediate  and 
complete  breaking  up  of  all  earthly  ties  of 
love  and  friendship.  And  in  the  second,  the 
one  before  us.  He  seems  impatient  even  of 
allowing  a  man  to  perform  the  last  tender  and 
sad  duty  to  the  dead.  How  are  we  to  explain 
the  impression  of  harshness  which  these 
stories  make  upon  the  reader  of  the  Gospels? 
One  thing  is  evident :  that  toward  the  close  of 
Christ’s  ministry  He  presented  more  exclu¬ 
sively  the  sterner  aspects  of  His  doctrine  and 
the  more  severe  realities  of  His  Kingdom.  If 
you  leap  suddenly  from  the  tender  words  of 


the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  denuncia¬ 
tion  of  the  hypocrites ;  to  the  woes  upon 
Capernaum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethsaida;  you 
hardly  feel  that  one  and  the  same  Man  could 
have  uttered  them.  The  gradual  progress 
from  the  gentler  to  the  sterner  truths  of  His 
religion  is  one  of  the  noticeable  things  in  the 
method  of  Christ’s  teaching.  And  yet  to  know 
this  fact  is  not  assigning  a  reason  for  the 
seeming  harshness  of  His  later  teaching. 

There  is  another  thing  which  you  will 
notice :  that  the  replies  which  Christ  gave  to 
those  who  at  different  times  came  to  ask 
about  the  conditions  of  admission  to  His 
Kingdom,  contained  much  more  than  a  simple 
answer ;  they  contained  more  than  would  have 
sufficed  to  satisfy  the  individual  questioner 
or  seeker  before  Him.  His  replies  frequently 
were  such  that  a  literal  interpretation  and  fol¬ 
lowing  of  them  for  and  by  all  men,  are  out  of 
the  question.  His  answers  were  so  broad  that 
they  solved  the  difficulty  not  only  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  case  before  Him,  but  of  all  similar 
cases  in  all  time  to  come.  His  answers,  in 
one  word,  contained  and  laid  down  some  prin¬ 
ciples  of  His  Kingdom  applicable  always  and 
everywhere. 

Every  one,  for  instance,  knows  that  the  re¬ 
ply  He  made  to  the  rich  young  man  to  sell  all 
he  had  and  give  it  to  the  poor  and  then  come 
and  follow  Him,  is  by  no  means  to  be  followed 
literally  by  all  men,  but  lays  down  the  great 
principle  of  the  superiority  of  the  claims  of 
righteousness  and  character  over  every  other 
claim  that  may  present  itself.  Perhaps  the 
harsh-8oun<^ing  answer  in  our  text  can  be  in¬ 
terpreted  in  a  similar  way.  It  also  may  con¬ 
tain  a  direction  not  to  be  taken  literally,  but 
a  great  principle  of  life,  set  squarely  against 
the  ideas  of  His  time,  and  applicable  in  its 
broader  interpretation  to  all  time.  When  Jesus 
said  to  the  one  who  would  be  His  disciple, 
but  would  first  go  back  and  bury  his  father, 
“Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,”  He  laid  down 
a  new  principle,  which  was  to  subvert  old 
ideas  and  old  customs,  and  still  more  He,  in 
a  very  wide  sense,  called  men  from  one  sphere 
of  action  into  another,  and  gave  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  to  follow  Him  meant  to  work 
along  different  lines  than  the  ancient  relig¬ 
ions  had  laid  down  for  them.  I  find,  then,  in 
this  answer  no  harshness,  but  a  clear  setting 
forth  of  a  foundation  principle  of  Christ’s  re¬ 
ligion,  a  principle  which  we  are  gradually  be¬ 
ginning  to  understand. 

“Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead,  but  go  thou 
and  preach  the  Kingdom  of  God.  ”  I  say  this 
is  a  principle  of  the  Christian  religion  which 
sets  itself  squarely  against  the  prevailing  re¬ 
ligious  ideas  of  Christ’s  time,  not  only  in 
the  Hebrew,  but  also  in  the  Gentile  world. 
Religion  everywhere  found  its  principal  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  service  of  the  dead.  Death,  so 
to  speak,  reigned  everywhere  and  controlled 
all  things.  When  the  Israelites  first  went  to 
Egypt  the  tilings  that  must  have  attracted 
their  attention  first  of  all,  as  they  attract  the 
attention  of  modem  travellers,  were  the  great 
pyramids,  those  colossal  piles  in  which  the 
dead  were  to  find  a  final  resting  place.  Thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  men  were  for  ages 
kept  busy  putting  up  these  structures.  Al¬ 
most  the  whole  activity  of  the  nation  was 
directed  toward  this  work  of  caring  for  the 
dead,  and  of  course  Egypt  did  not  find  time 
to  do  what  should  have  been  done  for  tbe 
living.  The  very  pictures  of  the  men  of  those 
days,  as  they  are  found  upon  the  monuments 
and  ancient  stone  tablets,  which  are  brought 
to  light  by  Oriental  scholars,  seem  to  say  to 
us,  to  use  the  phrase  of  Paul,  “As  living,  and 
behold  we  are  dead  1”  The  Chinese  religion 
has  more  to  do  with  the  dead  than  with  the 
living.  If  China  was  not  bound  as  with  iron 
fetters  by  her  superstitious  reverence  for  the 


dead,  there  would  be  more  hope  of  life  and 
progress  for  her  millions.  In  her  thought  of 
the  dead  she  saems  to  lose  all  interest  in  the 
living.  In  India  hundreds  of  young  women 
used  to  be  sacrificed  every  year  because  they 
were  left  widows  in  infancy,  and  to-day 
there  is  absolutely  no  joy  in  living  for  one 
thus  bereft  of  a  child -husband.  Illustrations 
might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  the  ancient 
religions,  and  many  of  the  modem  religions 
as  well,  while  they  take  good  care  of  the  dead, 
do  but  little  for  the  living.  They  are  expert 
at  dealing  with  death,  but  have  absolutely  no 
understanding  for  life. 

Turn  to  the  religion  of  the  Jews.  The  ques¬ 
tion  arises  sometimes.  Why  is  it  that  so  little 
is  said  in  the  Old  Testament  about  death  and 
the  hereafter?  There  may  be  some  reason  for 
it  along  this  line  of  explanation :  The  Jewish 
religion  set  itself  against  the  prevailing  hea¬ 
then  religions  as  a  doctrine  of  life.  Life  was 
the  sphere  for  the  chosen  people  of  God ;  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  dead  was  to  be¬ 
come  unclean.  Read  a  chapter,  for  instance, 
like  the  nineteenth  of  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
and  you  will  be  astonished  to  see  how  this 
fact  is  emphasized.  In  one  of  the  chapters  o 
that  book  it  says  that  he  who  separates  him¬ 
self  to  the  Lord,  shall  come  at  no  dead  body. 
(“He  shall  not  make  himself  unclean  for  his 
father  or  for  his  mother,  for  his  brother  or  for 
his  sister  when  they  die,  because  the  conse¬ 
cration  of  his  God  is  upon  his  head”).  I  read 
in  Leviticus  that  the  high  priest,  upon  whose 
head  the  anointing  oil  had  been  poured, 
should  not  go  in  to  any  dead  body,  nor  defile 
himself  for  his  father  or  mother.  Harsh 
teaching  this  seems  to  be,  but  when  you  think 
of  the  errors  it  endeavors  to  controvert,  the 
practices  it  is  directed  against,  you  are  not 
likely  to  pronounce  it  harsh.  To  impress  a 
savage  tribe  with  the  idea  that  religion  is  not 
a  matter  of  caring  for  the  dead,  but  of  making 
something  of  the  living,  you  must  use  plain 
language  and  emphatic  expressions.  This  was 
good  teaching, but  the  Hebrews  did  not  always 
carry  it  out.  At  the  time  of  Christ  number¬ 
less  ceremonies  had  sprung  up  in  connection 
with  religion,  none  of  which  were  emphasized 
more  than  those  pertaining  to  death  and  the 
grave.  Go  with  Jesus  into  the  house  of  Jai- 
rus!  You  find  great  confusion  and  lamenta¬ 
tion.  There  were  the  pipers,  who  had  come  to 
fill  the  house  with  the  doleful  strains  of  their 
music;  there  were  the  hired  mourners,  work¬ 
ing  at  their  noisy  profession.  Or  go  with 
him  to  Bethany,  and  there,  though  Lazarus 
had  been  dead  four  days,  the  house  was  still 
filled  with  people,  who  from  morning  till  night 
performed  the  idle  ceremonies  of  an  effete  re¬ 
ligion.  No  sooner  had  Jesus  arrived  at  the 
house  of  Jairus  than  He  put  an  end  to  the 
ceremonies  and  drove  out  all  who  took  part 
in  them.  At  the  home  of  sorrow  He  was 
grieved  in  spirit  at  so  much  idle  ceremony. 
And  now  when  the  man  whom  He  would  win 
for  His  cause,  and  who  showed  a  willingness 
to  become  His  disciple,  wanted  to  go  home 
first  to  take  part  in  the  ceremonies  for  the 
dead,  Christ  answered  with  the  emphatic  dec¬ 
laration,  that  His  religion  is  not  for  the  dead, 
but  for  the  living.  “Let  the  dead  bury  their 
dead,  but  go  thou  and  preach  the  Kingdom  of 
God.” 

With  this  explanation  this  passage,  once  so 
aggressive  and  dark,  becomes  welcome  and 
luminous.  I  see  in  it  not  a  harsh  direction 
to  an  unknown  man  who  lived  two  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago  in  an  unknown  country, 
but  a  great  foundation  truth  of  religion  appli¬ 
cable  always  and  everywhere. 

To  be  sure,  Christianity  has  something  to 
say  about  death.  He  who  said,  “In  my  Fath¬ 
er’s  bouse  are  many  mansions,”  w&  not  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  burdens  which 
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death  lays  upon  the  human  heart  are  heavy 
indeed,  but  He  bids  us  not  to  mourn  as  those 
who  are  without  hope.  He  would  find  no 
fault  with  one  who  pauses  in  the  midst  of 
the  activities  of  life  to  close  the  eyes  of  loved 
ones  about  to  pass  to  the  other  world,  and  to 
lay  their  bodies  tenderly  away  in  the  silent 
tomb,  but  neither  does  He  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  great  work  of  His  religion  does  not 
consist  in  this  service.  We  must  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  go  to  the  other  extreme,  and  say 
that  Christ  regarded  the  life  “that  now  is”  as 
more  important  than  the  life  which  is  to 
come.  That  is  not  true.  He  spoke  oftener 
about  the  life  “that  now  is,”  because  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  best  way  to  fit  men  for  the 
hereafter  was  by  fitting  them  to  live  good  and 
useful  lives  here  and  now.  He  believed  that 
the  only  way  to  get  men  to  heaven  was  to  get 
heaven  into  men. 

There  is  another  thought  that  1  find  con¬ 
tained  in  this,  our  strange  incident.  When 
Jesus  bade  the  young  man  leave  the  dead  and 
devote  himself  to  a  living  work.  He  indicated 
the  radical  difference  between  the  Jewish  and 
the  Christian  types  of  religion.  The  Jewish 
religion  was  a  dead  religion,  because  it  busied 
itself  chiefly  with  negatives.  Christianity  is 
a  living  religion,  because  it  is  nothing  if  not 
positive  activity.  The  Jewish  religion  made 
the  Jews  separate  themselves  from  the  world 
for  fear  of  contamination.  Christ  bids  His 
disciples  go  out  into  the  world,  and  following 
His  example,  to  mingle  with  all  classes  of  peo¬ 
ple  for  their  salvation.  As  Dr.  Strong  puts  it, 
“Moses  said.  Thou  shalt  not”;  Christ  said. 
“Thou  shalt."  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensa¬ 
tion,  he  who  did  no  evil  was  a  good  man ; 
under  Christ’s,  he  who  does  no  good,  is  a  bad 
man. 

Note  the  ground  of  condemnation  in  Christ’s 
picture  of  the  final  judgment.  In  every  in¬ 
stance  men  are  condemned  for  what  they  did 
not  do.  The  Judge  does  not  say,  “Ye  robbed 
Me  of  food  and  drink  and  stripped  Me  of  rai¬ 
ment,”  but  “Ye  gave  Me  no  meat,  ye  gave  Me 
no  drink,  ye  clothed  Me  not.”  He  does  not 
say,  “Ye  cast  Me  out,”  but  “Ye  took  Me  not 
in.”  Not,  “Ye  thrust  Me  into  prison,”  but 
“Ye  visited  Me  not.”  Men  say,  “Only a  sin  of 
omission,”  but  in  this  vision  of  judgment  it  is 
for  sins  of  omission  alone  that  men  are  con¬ 
demned. 

In  the  old  religion  it  was  enough  if  a  man 
went  about  doing  no  barm ;  in  the  new  re¬ 
ligion  he  cannot  be  justified  unless  he  goes 
about  doing  good.  So  when  Jesus  said  to  the 
young  man  who  would  be  His  disciple,  “Let 
the  dead  bury  their  dead,  go  thou  and  preach 
the  Kingdom  of  God,”  He  called  him  away 
from  the  dead  religion  of  separation  and  of 
mere  prohibition ;  from  the  religion  whose 
only  concern  was  that  men  should  do  no  evil ; 
into  the  living  religion  of  positive  goodness, 
which  sends  the  good  out  into  the  world  in 
order  that  the  world  may  be  saved.  He  called 
him  away  from  idle  ceremony  and  lifeless 
forms,  from  contemplation  and  repose,  into 
vigorous  activity  for  righteousness.  He  called 
him  away  from  the  unrealities  of  a  religion 
which  was  simply  a  foreshadowing  of  better 
things  to  come,  into  the  high  and  intense  re 
alities  of  a  religion  of  toil  and  effort  for  up¬ 
rightness  and  truth. 

In  this  manner  this  harsh-sounding  story 
comes  to  me  with  a  great  and  glorious  lesson, 
and  so  I  think,  too,  it  is  an  answer  to  all  who 
want  something  real  and  substantial  in  life,  and 
have  put  religion  aside  as  not  furnishing  what 
they  want.  It  is  true,  Christianity  has  been 
misunderstood  and  misapplied  far  and  wide  by 
many  people  all  through  the  history  of  the 
Christian  «ra.  Ceremonies  and  rituals,  the 
contemplative  forms  of  piety,  crept  in  very 
early  and  held  undisputed  sway.  Men  thought 


that  to  be  Christians  they  must  retire  from  the 
world,  and  so  it  happened  that  the  men  who 
should  have  been  out  toiling  early  and  late  in 
the  vineyard  of  God  and  man,  were  asleep  in 
caverns  and  forests.  So  it  happened  that 
those  who  should  have  preached  the  Kingdom 
of  God  to  the  world,  to  sinning  and  dying 
men,  were  hidden  away  in  the  dark  cells  of 
the  convent,  where  by-and-bye  their  bodies 
went  back  to  the  dust.  So  religion  became  a 
dead  thing  and  a  thing  for  the  dead.  But  that 
is  a  perversion  of  religion ;  it  is  the  very  thing 
our  Lord  tried  to  prevent ;  and  to  prevent  it  is 
the  reason  why  He  uttered  the  stern  words  of 
our  text.  No,  no !  our  religion  does  not  hide 
itself  away ;  it  is  not  simply  for  the  dead ;  it  is 
for  the  living,  the  strong,  energetic,  vigorous 
men,  who  want  reality  and  are  anxious  to  be 
doing  something  for  the  world. 

Do  we,  as  Christian  people,  thus  understand 
and  thus  present  our  religion?  Do  we  show  by 
our  lives  that  piety  is  not  mere  idle  contempla¬ 
tion,  but  positive  activity  for  righteousness? 
If  we  do,  then  the  world  must  learn  that  re¬ 
ligion  is  directed  toward  those  things  which 
alone  have  real  and  abiding  worth,  and  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day  for  Christ  and  His  truth 
will  soon  be  observed  in  the  East. 


THAT  WONDERFUL  REVELATION  OF 
HIMSELF. 

“Jesus  saith  unto  her,  I  that  speak  unto  thee 
am  He.”  This  was  said  to  the  woman  who 
came  to  draw  water  out  of  Jacob’s  well,  and 
there  met  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ;  to  her  it  was 
an  unexpected  meeting,  but  not  to  Him.  It 
was  an  event  in  His  great  mission  that  God 
had  appointed,  and  one  that  was  to  be  recorded 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  read  to  the  end  of 
time.  The  woman  came  rnly  to  draw  water, 
not  to  seek  the  salvation  of  her  soul.  But 
God  loved  that  woman,  and  Jesus  had  come  to 
die  for  her ;  was  it  surprising  that  this  inter¬ 
view  should  have  been  prepared?  What  Christ 
said  at  first  was  to  introduce  an  offer  of  eter¬ 
nal  life.  He  came  into  the  world  to  save  sin¬ 
ners,  and  nothing  was  permitted  to  hinder 
that  work. 

How  readily  the  woman  acknowledged  her 
fault  when  Christ  referred  to  her  husband : 
“I  have  no  husband.”  It  is  a  painful  con¬ 
fession  for  even  an  abandoned  woman  to  make, 
but  Christ  drew  from  her  the  secret  of  her 
soul.  He  will  have  it  distinctly  understood 
that  she  comes  to  Him  as  a  sinner.  To  that 
woman  Christ  revealed  the  fact  that  He  was 
the  Messiah. 

When  John  the  Baptist  sent  disciples  to  ask 
Him  who  He  was.  He  did  not  reply  directly, 
but  referred  him  to  His  works.  When  the 
Pharisees  asked  Him,  He  avoided  a  reply. 
Yet  this  woman,  of  whom  little  good  could  be 
said,  was  taken  right  into  His  confidence  and 
the  truth  laid  at  her  feet.  We  may  suppose 
she  accepted  it,  but  if  so,  it  was  afterwards. 
The  revelation  was  not  the  reward  of  faith. 
Christ  knew  where  to  plant  the  seed,  and 
when  to  plant  it.  He  desired  an  invitation  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  Samaritans  of  her 
city.  Such  an  invitation  they  were  not  likely 
to  give  to  a  Jew,  and  so  He  sent  this  woman 
to  tell  them  that  the  great  Messiah,  in  whom 
Jews  and  Samaritans  were  alike  interested, 
stood  at  the  door. 

Her  mission  was  successful,  and  Christ 
stayed  there  and  gathered  many  sheep  into 
His  fold.  From  this  we  learn  that  when 
Christ  reveals  a  great  truth  to  a  disciple,  it  is 
not  for  His  sake  alone,  but  also  for  the  sake 
of  those  whom  Christ  came  to  save.  “Go 
preach  My  Gospel  to  every  creature.  ”  L.  W. 


THE  CHURCH  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

Before  what  is  now  known  as  the  Church  of 
the  Covenant  shall  have  disappeared  from  sight, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  some  brief  record  at  least 
of  its  independent  life  and  work  should  not 
be  made,  and  therefore  I  am  prompted  to 
write  this  sketch. 

The  first  religious  service  looking  towards 
its  organization,  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Home  for  the  Friendless,  in  Twenty  ninth 
Street,  near  Madison  Avenue,  on  the  last  Sun¬ 
day  in  November,  1860. 

In  the  autumn  of  1861,  the  place  of  meeting 
was  changed  to  Dodworth’s  studio  building, 
on  the  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
sixth  Street,  and  here,  on  the  evening  of 
March  21,  1862,  at  a  meeting  of  which  Dr. 
Thomas  H.  Skinner  was  moderator,  and  Ben¬ 
jamin  F.  Butler  Secretary,  the  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  eighty-three  members,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  a  resolution  presented  by  Dr. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  the  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Organization.  Hermon  Griffin,  Gur 
don  Buck,  M.D. ,  and  Frederick  G.  Burnham 
were  elected  and  ordained  elders. 

Dr.  Prentiss  was  elected  pastor  March  30, 
1862,  and  was  installed  by  the  fourth  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York  May  11,  1862.  The  corner¬ 
stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  Novem¬ 
ber  5,  1863 :  the  chapel  was  occupied  for  wor¬ 
ship  May  22,  1864,  and  the  church  was  dedi¬ 
cated  April  30,  1865. 

Dr.  Prentiss’s  memorial  sermon,  delivered 
April  27,  1878,  on  his  retirement  from  the  pas¬ 
torate,  alludes  to  the  embarrassments  which 
attended  the  new  organization.  It  was  in  the 
midst  of  the  Civil  War.  “The  times  grew 
more  and  more  fearful,”  and  there  was  much 
hesitation  about  embarking  in  an  enterprise  of 
such  magnitude.  The  doctor  relates  how, 
on  the  evening  of  January  6,  1868,  being  much 
disheartened,  he  called  upon  Benjamin  F.  But¬ 
ler  to  talk  the  matter  over.  Mr  Butler  said : 
“If  you  can  induce  two  other  friends  of  the 
same  mind  to  join  me,  I  am  ready  to  put  my 
hand  to  the  plough.”  The  two  friends  were 
soon  found  in  Charles  H.  Leonard  and  Enoch 
Ketcham,  “and  not  one  of  the  three  ever  let 
go  or  released  his  hold  till  the  work  was  done.  ” 
Mr.  George  B.  DeForest,  on  behalf  of  the 
church,  pirrchased  the  present  site  and-  then 
“saved  the  property  from  a  threatened  lapse  by 
a  noble  act  of  financial  skill  and  energy.  ” 
“He  was  not”  says  Dr.  Prentiss,  “permitted  to 
worship  with  us  here,  but  one  of  his  latest 
acts,  while  still  able  to  ride  out,  was  to  come 
and  take  a  last  longing  look  at  the  church 
just  before  its  completion.  ” 

The  church  thus  organized  was  composed  of 
more  than  ordinarily  stable  elements.  The 
Session  included  Dr.  Gurdon  Buck,  Alfred 
C.  Post,  and  Henry  D.  Noyes ;  Benjamin  F. 
Butler,  who  is  built  into  the  very  walls; 
William  E.  Dodge,  John  P.  Crosby,  Thomas 
Denny,  and  William  H.  H.  Moore.  Among 
the  trustees  were  Charles  Butler,  David  H. 
McAlpin,  William  A.  Hall,  Robert  Gordon, 
Enoch  Ketcham.  In  the  congregation  were 
Charles  N.  Talbot,  Marshall  Webb,  William 
Curtis  Noyes,  Roe  Lockwood,  William  Allen 
Butler,  Richard  H.  McCurdy.  Dr.  Henry  B. 
Smith  was  identified  with  the  church  from 
its  foundation,  and  died  in  its  communion. 
Of  Dr.  Skinner  Dr.  Prentiss  says:  “The 
Church  of  the  Covenant  owed  a  great  debt  to 
him.  Not  to  speak  of  his  personal  influence 
and  his  counsels,  the  prayers  which  that  ven¬ 
erated  servant  of  God  used  to  offer  up  on  its 
behalf  were  among  the  most  fervent  and 
wonderful  prayers  I  ever  listened  to.  Every 
stone  and  rafter  of  this  building  seems  to  be 
still  redolent  of  those  prayers.  ”  Along  with 
these  were  not  a  few  others,  strong  men  and 
elect  women. 
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The  church  represented  much  wealth  and 
much  liberality.  The  contributions  to  various 
objects  outside  of  its  own  special  field  of 
labor,  were  large  from  the  beginning.  Few 
Presbyterian  churches  in  the  whole  country 
excelled  it.  There  were  large  individual  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Church  Boards,  which  did 
not  appear  in  the  reports  of  the  church. 
What  William  E.  Dodge  did  in  assisting  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  ministry  was  probably  known 
only  to  himself.  I  suppose  I  am  quite  safe  in 
saying  that,  for  years,  at  least  a  dozen  an¬ 
nually  were  on  his  list  in  different  colleges 
and  seminaries.  It  would  not  surprise  me  to 
learn  that  the  number  was  greater.  The 
Covenant  Mission,  which  now  succeeds  to  the 
name,  “Church  of  the  Covenant,”  was  organ¬ 
ized  on  the  28th  of  June,  1866,  with  twelve 
teachers  and  one  pupil.  When  I  left  the 
church  in  1888,  this  mission  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  a  church,  with  something  like 
two  hundred  communicants,  five  hundred 
children  in  its  Sunday-school,  a  pastor,  and  a 
Bible  reader,  and  was  contributing  something 
each  year  to  its  own  work  and  to  benevolent 
enterprises.  The  building,  with  its  lots,  cost 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  and  this  amount,  and 
a  liberal  sum  for  its  annual  maintenance,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  entire  working  force,  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  parent  church.  It  has  been  a 
fountain  of  Christian  instruction  and  practi¬ 
cal  helpfulness. 

Some  of  these  elements  of  strength  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  hands  of  Dr.  Prentiss  when 
I  succeeded  him  in  1873.  Others  were  added 
during  the  fifteen  years  of  my  own  pastorate. 
Dr.  Prentiss  had  laid  solid  foundations  with 
his  Christian  culture  and  his  sympathetic  per¬ 
sonal  ministry.  The  church  was  distinctly 
and  essentially  a  family  church  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  what  is  known  as  a  popular 
church.  Neither  its  general  character,  its 
ministrations,  or  its  situation  invited  the 
crowd  which  goes  to  stare  and  to  be  enter¬ 
tained.  But  the  Gospel  was  faithfully  preach¬ 
ed,  the  children  were  gathered  into  the  fold, 
and  the  church  was  represented  strongly  by 
individuals  in  numerous  benevolent  and  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprises.  Its  internal  harmony  was 
perfect. 

Such  a  congregation  as  it  was !  Represent¬ 
ing  so  many  different  sides  of  life !  Of  min¬ 
isters  there  were  Dr.  Prentiss  and  Henry  B. 
Smith  and  Dr.  Eastman,  Dr.  Briggs,  Dr. 
Francis  Brown,  and  Dr.  Wallace  Atterbury. 
Of  doctors.  Buck’s  noble  head  appeared  under 
the  fourth  gallery,  and  his  son,  Albert,  was  a 
little  farther  down  the  aisle ;  Post  sat  just  in 
front,  the  light  through  the  colored  panes 
falling  on  his  full  white  beard,  bis  Greek  Tes¬ 
tament  in  his  hand.  Then  there  were  Noyes 
and  St.  John  Roosa  and  McLane  and  Brayton 
Ball,  Henry  Walker,  Yale,  Stimson,  and 
Streeter.  The  lawyers,  too,  were  a  goodly 
company.  Judge  Sutherland  was  just  behind 
Dr.  Post ;  Charles  Butler  opposite,  John  P. 
Crosby  further  down ;  William  Walter  Phelps 
over  on  the  left ;  Daniel  Lord  not  far  from 
the  door.  On  the  middle  aisle,  Charles 
D.  Adams,  so  early  taken  away,  in  the 
freshness  of  his  manhood,  with  all  his  ster¬ 
ling  worth  and  graceful  culture.  Then 
Theron  G.  Strong  and  William  G.  Choate  and 
William  C.  Whitney  and  Hugh  J.  Jewett  and 
Walter  Howe  and  Eugene  Smith.  And  the 
artists,  too,  Mrs.  Candace  Wheeler  and  her 
daughter,  Dora,  and  Oliver  Lay  and  George 
Yewell  and  Cleveland  Cady. 

There  were  the  two  Scribners,  John  Blair 
and  Charles.  There  was  Charlton  T.  Lewis 
and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Prentiss  and  Whitelaw 
Reid  and  Charles  L.  Norton  and  Edward  S. 
Mead  and  Stephen  Walker.  And  then  the 
business  men,  the  men  of  affairs.  William  E. 
Dodge  and  Joseph  R.  Skidmore  sat  in  adjoin¬ 


ing  pews,  and  it  was  a  race  sometimes  which 
could  wipe  his  eyes  the  faster.  Robert  Gor¬ 
don,  with  his  keen  Scotch  face ;  all  the  artists 
in  New  York  knew  him.  Close  behind  him 
William  H.  Osborn,  a  large  man  every  way. 
People  who  had  any  sham  about  them  gen¬ 
erally  gave  him  a  wide  berth.  Thomas  Den¬ 
ny’s  fine  scholarly  face  looked  up  from  the 
front  pew  on  the  middle  aisle.  There  were 
Harvey  Fisk  and  Calvin  Goddard  and  Charles 
H.  Rogers.  There  were  William  H.  H.  Moore 
and  Richard  H.  McCurdy  and  David  McAlpin. 
There  were  Enoch  Ketcham  and  Joseph  Par¬ 
sons  and  Marshall  Blake.  There  were  Charles 
Trumbull  White,  the  chemist,  and  Mancer  M. 
Backus,  the  furrier,  who  would  turn  from 
selling  a  sealskin  muff  or  cloak  and  discuss 
Greek  roots,  or  theology,  or  mathematics  with 
you  at  your  pleasure. 

Nor  should  there  be  forgotten  that  best  of 
sextons,  Charles  R.  Culyer,  that  indefatigable 
aeent  in  carrying  out  the  details  of  every  good 
work,  that  kindly  minister  to  the  comforts  of 
the  congregation,  who  discharged  the  sad  du¬ 
ties  he  was  so  often  called  to  perform  in  sor¬ 
row  stricken  households,  with  a  quietness, 
tact  and  delicacy  which  greatly  alleviated  the 
terrors  of  the  day  of  burial. 

How  many  of  them  are  gone !  How  many  of 
them  I  myself  have  laid  to  rest!  And  it 
seems  to  me  as  if  there  has  rarely  been  gath¬ 
ered  such  a  band  of  Christian  women,  with  so 
much  culture,  executive  power,  and  generos¬ 
ity.  At  how  many  points  the  infiuence  cf  that 
simply  organized  “Ladies  Association”  was 
felt !  It  was  a  treat  to  read  their  annual  re¬ 
ports,  not  only  for  the  gratifying  record  of 
the  year’s  work,  but  for  their  choice  English. 
A  memorial  window  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church  commemorates  one  of  the  choicest 
spirits  and  finest  intellects  of  that  circle,  Mrs. 
Nancy  McKeen  Lewis. 

It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  lives  that  were 
touched  and  helped  by  the  authoress  of  “  Step¬ 
ping  Heavenward.  ”  Another’s  mark  is  indeli¬ 
bly  set  on  the  hospital  and  nursing  work  of 
this  city,  and  many  others  there  were,  not  so 
publicly  known,  yet  the  peers  of  any  in  devo¬ 
tion  and  good  works. 

It  was  a  word  from  one  of  these  which  gave 
the  Bohemian  Church  its  present  home.  The 
Covenant  Church  had,  from  the  first,  taken 
an  interest  in  the  Bohemian  mission,  and  no 
cause  appealed  more  successfully  to  its  sympa¬ 
thies.  It  was  after  an  appeal  from  the  pulpit 
that  the  invalid  wife  a  physician  said  to 
me,  “Why  cannot  those  people  have  a  church? 
Why  cannot  the  ladies  build  it?  Let  us  call  a 
meeting  at  my  parlor.”  The  meeting  was 
called.  Another  meeting  followed  soon  after. 
The  plan  was  organized  and  carried  out,  and 
though  the  funds  were  not  all  contributed  by 
the  Church  of  the  Covenant,  its  women  gave 
most  generously,  and  one  of  its  trustees  per¬ 
sonally  superintended  the  work  until  the  day 
when  the  new  home  w'as  dedicated,  without  a 
cent  of  debt,  amid  the  tears  of  a  grateful  peo¬ 
ple.  The  Bohemian  Church  owes  its  church 
edifice  principally  to  the  Church  of  the  Cove¬ 
nant. 

In  1874  the  interior  of  the  church  was 
changed.  The  expense  of  this,  together  with 
a  previous  obligation  and  a  mortgage  on  the 
Covenant  Chapel,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  was  all  discharged  by  two 
efforts  in  two  successive  years,  leaving  the 
entire  church  property  free  from  debt  when  I 
laid  down  the  pastorate  in  1888. 

The  church  has  been  a  staunch  friend  of 
Union  Seminary.  From  it  have  been  founded 
two  professorships,  and  its  pulpit  has  fur¬ 
nished  two  professors. 

There  has  gone  into  the  erection  and  main¬ 
tenance  of  that  church  a  vast  amount  of  pray¬ 
er,  talent,  culture,  self-denial,  and  consecrat¬ 


ed  energy.  It  has  represented  an  unusual 
amount  of  power  of  many  kinds.  This  power 
is  not  lost.  It  has  multiplied  and  is  widely 
diffused,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  its  faith 
and  effort  will  appear  unto  praise  and  honor 
and  glory  at  the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Marvin  R.  Vincent. 

New  York,  January,  1894. 


THIRTEEN  YEARS  OED. 

On  this  thirteenth  birthday  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement,  I  think  it  can  be  truth¬ 
fully  said  that  the  last  twelve- month  has  been 
the  best  year  in  all  our  history.  More  socie¬ 
ties  have  been  formed  than  in  any  previous 
twelve-month  •  the  junior  work  has  had  a 
very  large  extension,  and  special  efforts  for 
sailors  and  soldiers,  for  life-saving  stations 
and  for  travelling  men,  have  been  prospered. 

There  are  now  in  all  the  world  about  30,000 
societies,  with  nearly  1,700,000  members.  In 
England  the  societies  have  more  than  doubled, 
there  being  now  over  1.000.  In  Australia 
there  are  nedrly  that  number,  and  national 
organizations  for  both  these  countries  have 
been  effected. 

In  Japan  and  China  there  are  also  national 
societies  of  Christian  Endeavor.  In  India  the 
constitution  and  other  literature  have  been 
translated  into  not  less  than  half  a  dozen 
different  languages,  while  in  Madagascar, 
Samoa,  and  in  parts  of  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
South  Africa  the  work  is  flourishing,  and  the 
society  is  coming  to  be  accepted  every  month 
more  widely  as  the  young  people’s  society  o 
the  world. 

In  lines  of  Christian  citizenship  American 
Endeavorers  are  in  many  places  doing  notable 
service :  against  the  saloon,  for  the  Christian 
Sabbath,  against  the  Sunday  theatre,  Sunday 
baseball  games,  and  all  forms  of  lawlessness. 
Their  missionary  enthusiasm  is  rising,  too, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  Endeavor  societies 
will  give  this  year  at  least  $250,000  through 
her  own  denominational  Boards  on  Christian 
Endeavor  Day. 

Much  is  being  done  also  in  great  cities  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitute  by  unions  and  En¬ 
deavor  societies.  May  I  notask  the  prayers  of 
your  readers  for  those  increasing  hosts  of 
Christian  young  people,  that  their  abounding 
energies  may  all  be  devoted  to  the  building 
up  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Sincerely  yours,  Francis  E.  Clark. 

Boston,  Mass.,  February  2,  1894. 


THE  RATE  HR.  EDWARDS  AND  WILSON  COL¬ 
LEGE. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist:— 

Dear  Sir :  In  your  notice  of  the  decease  of 
Dr.  Tryon  Edwards  one  slight  mistake  occurs. 
The  notice  says  “In  1867  he  was  called  to  Ha¬ 
gerstown,  Md. ,  and  there  organized  Wilson 
College,  of  which  he  was  first  President.” 
Wilson  College  for  Women  is  at  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  twenty-two  miles  north  of  Hagerstown, 
and  never  had  any  other  location.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards,  in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of 
Carlisle,  did  bis  work  for  the  young  College 
while  still  bolding  his  home  at  Hagerstown, 
and  the  College  takes  pride  in  having  had 
among  its  first  executive  officers  Dr.  Tryon 
Edwards,  who,  as  you  say,  was  grandson  of 
the  younger  Jonathan  Edwards,  for  a  time 
President  of  Union  College,  and  great-grand¬ 
son  of  the  elder  Jonathan,  author  of  the  Treat¬ 
ise  on  the  Will,  and  President  of  Princeton 
College  in  1757.  The  granddaughter  of  Dr 
Tryon  Edwards  was  a  student  at  the  College 
here  a  few  years  ago.  Yours  truly, 

J.  Edgar 

President  Wilson  College 
Chambersbukoh,  ‘’a.,  January  80, 1894. 
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CHICAGO  LETTER. 

CHICAGO’S  GBBATXES8. 

The  importance  of  Chicago  as  a  religious 
centre  may  readily  be  inferred  from  some  of 
the  figures  published  in  connection  with  the 
openinsr  of  the  new  year,  setting  forth  facts 
pertaining  to  its  secular  life.  The  past  year 
was  a  prosperous  one,  notwithstanding  the 
general  depression  of  business.  The  recent 
organization  of  what  is  known  as  “The  Two 
Million  Club,”  and  the  banquet  of  its  mem 
bers,  reveals  the  beginning  of  confidence  in 
the  statement  made  by  some  that  the  city 
already  has  a  population  of  two  million  souls ; 
no  doubt  this  is  largely  overdrawn,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  the  city’s  population  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  Custom  House  re¬ 
ports  7,679  clearances  of  vessels  from  the  port 
of  Chicago  engaged  in  coasting  trade,  and  383 
vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  of  which 
latter  number  39  were  foreign  vessels.  There 
have  been  over  13,000,000  bushels  of  grain 
shipped  to  foreign  ports.  The  exports  by  lake 
during  the  year  amount  in  value  to  over  four 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars.  Twenty-seven 
vessels  have  been  built  in  the  district  of 
Chicago  during  the  year,  two  of  them  being  of 
steel,  the  rest  of  wood,  at  a  total  cost  of  8635.- 
000,  and  total  tonnage,  4,570.  The  duties  col¬ 
lected  during  the  last  year  have  been  $8,300,- 
000.  Nearly  five  million  cigars  have  been  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  port. 

In  the  postofiice  the  increase  of  mail  matter 
handled  last  year  was  22  per  cent.  This  is 
due  partly,  but  not  wholly,  to  the  presence  of 
the  World’s  Fair.  2.245,413  money  orders  were 
issued  and  paid.  The  number  of  carriers  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  central  office  alone  is  909.  The 
area  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  covered  by  free 
delivery,  is  190  square  miles !  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  fears  of  cholera  and  the  presence  of  the 
World’s  Fair  population,  the  Department  of 
Health  reports  the  lowest  death  rate,  with  one 
exception,  in  fifty  years.  Still,  here  as  else¬ 
where,  “death  reigns,”  for  over  27,000  have 
died.  This,  estimating  the  population  at 
1,600,000,  gives  a  death  rate  of  16.19  per  1,000. 
More  than  12,000  of  these  deaths  were  of  chil¬ 
dren  under  five  years  of  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  1,209  deaths  were  of  people  between  the 
ages  of  seventy  and  eighty,  444  between  eighty 
and  ninety,  51  between  ninety  and  one  hun¬ 
dred,  one  at  105,  and  one  at  110.  The  number 
of  deaths  attributed  to  typhoid  fever  has  been 
reduced  in  one  year  from  1,489  to  667,  the  im¬ 
provement  being  easily  attributable  to  the 
new  system  in  water  supply.  There  have  been 
112,910  .vaccinations,  and  130  cases  of  small 
pox.  The  enactment  and  enforcement  of  the 
sweat-shop  law  has  accomplished  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Notwithstanding  the  thousands  of 
men  and  women  in  idleness,  not  one  case  of 
death  through  starvation  has  been  reported. 
In  the  same  connection  the  coroner  reports 
2,148  inquests.  There  were  in  Cook  County 
359  suicides,  being  65  more  than  the  year  pre¬ 
vious.  There  have  also  been  42  deaths  due  to 
accidents  on  the  many  railroads  centering 
here.  Eighty  deaths  have  resulted  from  street¬ 
car  accidents.  Of  the  suicides  the  largest 
number  were  laborers  (52),  the  next  largest 
housewives  (36).  The  men  who  took  their 
own  lives  were  276,  the  women  83 ;  of  the 
total,  197  were  married,  24  widows  and  wid¬ 
owers,  and  one  divorced. 

One  hundred  and  forty  miles  of  streets  were 
paved  during  the  year,  and  the  total  length  of 
the  city’s  paved  streets  is  now  1,016  miles, 
more  than  the  distance  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  In  the  fire  department,  with  the  addi¬ 
tions  made  during  the  year,  the  apparatus 
now  consists  of  four  fire  boats,  seventy-eigbt 
steam  engines,  twenty-six  chemicals,  three 
hand  engines,  100  hose  carts,  thirty  one  hook 


and  ladder  trucks,  one  telescope  water  tower, 
150,000  feet  of  hose,  with  460  horses,  the  total 
value  of  property  being  estimated  at  $2,370,- 
000.  There  were  6,900  fire  alarms,  and  the 
total  loss  in  conflagration  amounted  to  $3,082, - 
425.  The  police  department  reports  a  force  of 
3,554  men,  over  96,000  arrests;  salaries  over 
$3,250,000.  Many  persons  were  sent  by  the 
police  to  the  Washingtonian  and  Martha 
Washington  Homes  for  Inebriates.  $20,875  in 
fines  were  assessed,  but  only  a  small  portion  of 
this  collected.  During  the  year  seventy  six 
persons  have  been  tried  for  murder,  fifty  of 
whom  have  been  convicted ;  of  these  three 
were  sentenced  to  be  hanged ;  one  of  these,  a 
Chinaman,  has  had  his  sentence  commuted  to 
life  imprisonment;  the  other  forty -six  have 
received  sentences  varying  from  one  to  forty 
years.  Two  who  receive  forty  years  sentences 
are  youths  of  eighteen  years  each.  17,600 
couples  were  married  in  Cook  County  during 
the  year.  From  all  this  array  of  facts  and 
figures  readers  may  draw  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions  as  to  the  greatness  of  Chicago,  its  com¬ 
mercial  and  moral  conditions,  and  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  possessing  it  as  a  stronghold  for  the 
Church  and  God  Were  the  figures  in  the 
fields  of  charity,  education,  and  religion  at 
hand,  they  would  greatly  increase  the  value  of 
this  presentation. 

OUT  AT  RIVERSIDE. 

The  suburbs  must  not  be  forgotten  when 
Chicago  is  considered.  A  great  number  of 
her  business  men  have  their  permanent  homes 
outside  the  city  limits,  and  the  morning  and 
evening  trains  carry  great  numbers  back  and 
forth.  Riverside,  on  the  Burlington  Road,  is 
one  of  our  choicest  suburbs,  the  beauties  of 
nature  and  art  being  gracefully  combined. 
The  Des  Plaines  River,  an  abominable  stream 
at  other  points,  here  cuts  the  soil  and  winds 
about  among  the  bordering  trees  in  truly 
artistic  fashion,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  park 
laid  out  upon  its  banks,  stands  the  tasteful 
edifice  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  most  at¬ 
tractively  located.  Here  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sneed 
was  much  beloved ;  a  year  ago  he  went  to  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  now  the  Rev.  Charles  C.  Snyder  has 
secured  a  remarkable  bold  upon  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Such  is  the  refinement  of  his 
own  mind,  that  the  church  is  thronged  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  the  elevated  sentiment  of  bis  discourses, 
and  moist  eyes  are  often  seen.  Business  men 
who  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  attending 
church,  are  drawn  in  to  listen  to  this  amiable 
pastor,  and  go  away  with  expressions  of  sin¬ 
cere  admiration.  A  general  upbuilding  of  this 
church  may  be  looked  for  as  the  result  of 
such  conditions. 

OTHER  SUBURBS. 

At  Oak  Park,  eight  miles  out,  the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Hoyt  has  been  pastor  for  about  four 
years,  and  has  accomplished  a  great  deal  of 
good.  His  previous  pastorate  was  with  the 
Westminster  Church  of  this  city,  where  he  did 
heroic  work  which  will  never  be  forgotten. 
Mr.  Hoyt  is  well  known  in  New  York  State, 
his  brother  being  Professor  Arthur  Hoyt  of 
Auburn  Seminary.  The  Rev.  James  Mc¬ 
Laughlin,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
Church,  has  gone  out  to  Brighton  Park,  and 
gathered  a  church  of  about  thirty  members, 
and  become  its  pastor.  The  Rev.  David  G. 
Bradford  is  doing  excellent  work  in  Peotone, 
and  the  Rev.  Samuel  M.  Crissman  is  putting 
in  hard  work  at  Moreland,  just  beyond  the 
city  limits.  In  the  city  of  Joliet  Dr.  Lewis 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  several 
months  on  account  of  ill  health.  The  Rev. 
Clarkson  B.  Gillette  has  laid  down  the  charge 
of  the  churches  at  Homewood  and  Glenwood. 
At  Lake  Forest.  Dr.  McClure  wields  a  power¬ 
ful  influence  among  both  residents  and  stu¬ 
dents.  The  church  at  Austin  has  on  the  first 


ballot,  given  a  unanimous  call  to  the  Rev. 
Elliott  W.  Brown,  recently  of  Detroit,  and  he 
will  probably  accept.  Austin  is  just  beyond 
the  western  limit  of  the  city.  At  Evanston, 
as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Noyes,  the  young  and 
gifted  Dr.  Willis  is  charming  bis  listeners  with 
extempore  eloquence,  and  at  South  Evanston 
the  Rev.  John  N.  Mills  is  doing  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  work.  Both  these  pastors  are  fa¬ 
vored  with  a  residence  in  a  beautiful  uni¬ 
versity  town.  The  Rev.  Walter  H.  Rey¬ 
nolds  at  River  Forest,  and  the  Rev.  Cary  F. 
Moore  at  Hinsdale,  have  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  hearts  of  their  people,  and  are  blessed 
with  many  indications  of  the  success  of  their 
work.  The  latter  enjoys  his  new  church  edi¬ 
fice,  and  the  former  lives  in  hope  of  the  same 
pleasure.  Frederick  Campbell. 

CaiC4GO,  January  26.  1894. 


A  QUESTION  OF  IMPORTANCE. 

Some  time  before  the  committees  of  the 
two  Assemblies  of  the  churches  North  and 
South  met  to  consider  the  work  among  the 
colored  people  of  the  South,  an  article  appeared 
in  one  of  our  religious  papers,  advocating  a 
transfer  of  the  work  of  the  Southern  Church 
among  the  colored  people  to  the  Church 
North.  What  effect  this  article  had  upon  the 
members  of  the  committees,  we  do  not  know, 
but  we  judge,  from  the  resolutions  published 
by  them,  that  it  had  some  influence. 

The  article  evoked  no  response  from  the 
Church  North,  and  we  judge  that  the  action 
suggested  would  have  a  feeble  support.  Their 
plans  and  their  activity  in  carrying  them  out, 
would  lead  our  Southern  brethren  to  be  averse 
to  the  scheme  proposed. 

We  admit  that  each  Church  has  something 
which  the  other  ought  to  have  to  make  it 
more  successful  in  this  work.  One  has 
money ;  the  other  has  practical  knowledge  of 
the  people.  Both  are  necessary  in  this  work, 
and  the  resolutions  of  the  committees  con¬ 
template  their  union.  Since  this  is  the  change 
to  be  suggested  to  the  two  Assemblies,  we 
may  well  ask  if  this  is  the  best  change  that 
can  be  made? 

Our  Church  was  ready  years  ago  for  co¬ 
operation  in  this  work,  but  not  for  the  kind  of 
cooperation  these  committees  now  propose.  If 
their  recommendations  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Assemblies,  the  Southern  Church  surren¬ 
ders  its  work,  and  the  Northern  takes  the 
whole  responsibilitj'  of  carrying  it  on.  One 
acts  merely  as  a  reporter,  and  the  other  col¬ 
lects  and  disburses  the  money  and  adminis¬ 
ters  all  the  affairs  connected  with  the  work. 
This  can  hardly  be  called  cooperation  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  word  is  commonly  used. 
In  cooperation  we  take  part  in  the  w-ork,  and 
also  share  the  responsibility. 

For  years  we  have  been  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  having  the  management  of  the 
Board  right  down  among  the  people  whose 
benefit  it  aims  to  secure.  In  no  other  way 
will  it  secure  the  success  it  deserves.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  we  have  been  engaged  in 
this  work,  and  the  number  of  members  of  the 
churches  of  both  Assemblies  is  not  much 
larger  than  the  Southern  Presbyteries  reported 
in  1860.  With  all  the  improved  conditions  for 
religious  work,  the  fruits  of  our  labor  are 
small. 

The  Church  North  has  expended,  through 
its  Freedmen’s  Board,  not  less  than  $3,000,000. 
Then  other  agencies,  as  the  Peabody  and 
Slater  Funds,  and  the  public  schools  of  the 
South,  have  made  the  situation  far  better  than 
it  w-as  before  the  war. 

But  many  will  say,  we  are  only  beginning 
our  work.  We  are  still  laying  foundations. 
We  recognize  this  fact.  But  if  after  thirty 
years  of  work  the  results  have  taken  us  only 
a  little  beyond  where  we  commenced,  we  may 
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well  say  that  this  work,  right  here  in  our  own 
country,  and  among  those  who  have  always 
been  our  countrymen,  is  the  most  discourag¬ 
ing  work  in  which  the  Church  is  engaged. 
The  Sandwich  Islands  were  Christianized  in 
sixty  years,  the  Fiji  Islands  in  fifty  years,  and 
700  Protestant  chapels  were  built  in  Madagas¬ 
car  in  fourteen  years.  Not  one  of  these  peo¬ 
ples  had  any  more  money  and  labor  spent 
upon  them  than  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
expended,  in  gathering  16,293  colored  people 
into  the  Church.  We  know  that  actual  mem¬ 
bership  is  not  the  measure  of  the  value  of 
what  is  done,  but  it  is  the  way  the  world  looks 
at  our  work,  and  it  is  the  way  in  which  Chris¬ 
tian  people  often  estimate  it. 

We  need  some  change  in  this  work,  and  we 
presume  it  was  a  sense  of  this  need  that  led  to 
the  conference  of  these  committees.  While 
the  cooperation  recommended  may  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage,  we  think  that  a  transfer  of  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  work  to  our  Southern  breth¬ 
ren,  who  know  the  people  among  whom  they 
live,  and  all  the  difficulties  and  peculiarities 
of  the  situation,  will  be  of  very  much  greater 
benefit.  The  Church  North,  contributing  its 
means  as  it  now  does,  and  sending  its  minis¬ 
ters  and  teachers  as  they  may  be  needed,  will 
not  lose  its  interest  in  the  work,  but  will, 
in  a  verj'  important  sense,  cooperate  most 
heartily  in  what  is  to  be  done. 


^l)t  Beligious  |)re00. 


The  Observer  is  moved  to  consider  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  “Corpulency  or  Strength,”  by  seeing  a 
list  of  the  ten  largest  Congregational  churches 
in  the  country : 

One  church  in  this  city  took  five  hundred 
names  from  its  roll  of  members  because  it 
could  not  find  one  of  the  persons  represented. 
Until  that  proper  reduction  it  was  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  denomination  to  which  it  be¬ 
longed,  but  after  the  depletion,  it  was  stronger 
than  before.  Moreover,  the  accretion  of  names 
upon  church  rolls  gives  the  church  no  more 
strength  than  each  one  contributes.  The 
name  is  very  little ;  it  may  represent  much  or 
nothing.  The  church  is  strong  only  as  it  has 
spiritual  vitality.  The  Laodicean  church  had 
corpulency,  but  not  strength.  There  was  a 
day  when  Thomas  Aquinas  sat  with  the  Pope, 
while  the  great  treasures  were  being  heaped 
in  the  Papal  treasury.  “The  time,  you  see, 
has  passed,”  said  the  Pope,  with  a  satisfied 
smile,  “when  the  Church  can  say,  ‘Silver  and 
gold  have  I  none.’"  “Yes,”  responded  the 
spiritually-minded  doctor.  “And  the  time  is 
also  passed  when  she  can  say  to  the  paralytic : 
‘Rise  up  and  walk.  ’  ”  There  are  some  church¬ 
es  large  enough  in  membership  that  scarcely 
make  an  impress  upon  the  real  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  they  are  located,  while  some 
diminutive  churches  send  their  influence  like 
lances  of  light  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  This 
is  not  true  of  all  large  churches,  but  the  large¬ 
ness  is  not  the  true  measure  of  their  worth. 

Neither  is  the  list  of  growing  churches  of 
much  worth  unless  it  is  known  how  the  money 
is  given.  Often  one  or  two  individuals  of  great 
wealth  and  corresponding  interest  in  the  king- 
aom  of  God,  pour  their  treasure  through  the 
treasury  of  the  church,  while  the  rest  of  the 
members,  giving  almost  nothing,  report  the 
benefaction  with  the  glad  cry:  “Has  not  our 
church  given  nohly?”  The  remark  is  simply 
dishonest.  No!  The  church  has  not  done 
nobly,  and  the  gift  of  these  few  should  not 
place  the  church  in  the  lead  of  giving.  It  is 
when  the  giving  is  widely  distributed  among 
the  members,  each  one  giving  according  to  his 
ability,  that  the  high  rank  is  obtained.  The 
Lord  alone  knows  how  to  make  up  the  list  of 
His  churches,  and  He  doubtless  keeps  the  reg¬ 
ister  on  high.  Neither  is  the  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  that  join  a  church  in  a  single  year  to  be 
a  matter  of  much  comment,  because  periods 
of  sterility  may  both  precede  and  follow  the 
favored  year,  while  other  churches,  by  a  stead¬ 
fast  faithfulness,  may  increase  regularly  from 
year  to  year.  Such  a  condition  is  preferable. 
Moreover,  the  spiritual  results  that  are  the 
most  valuable  cannot  be  gathered  and  tabu¬ 
lated. 


The  Independent  has  several  communica¬ 
tions  from  the  South  relative  to  the  frequent 
lynching  of  negroes  in  that  quarter.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  the  Negro  pastor  of  a  colored 
church  in  Charleston,  gives  testimony  the  re¬ 
verse  of  that  of  another  correspondent,  Mr. 
Galloway,  so  that  the  reader  must  form  his 
own  conclusions.  Our  contemporary  says : 

If  we  can  believe  Mr.  Rowe,  and  we  incline 
to  accept  bis  statement  of  fact,  the  real  occa¬ 
sion  for  the  increased  number  of  lyncbings  is 
found  in  the  resentment  of  the  lower  class  of 
the  white  people  at  the  elevation  of  the  negro. 
He  says  that  a  negro  is  lynched  when  no  one 
wbuld  think  of  lynching  a  white  man ;  that 
the  lynching  of  a  white  man  is  an  occurrence 
hardly  known  in  South  Carolina;  and  that 
this  is  evidence  that  it  is  a  racial  jealousy  or 
antipathy  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  lynch¬ 
ing.  It  is  very  difficult  not  to  see  that  such 
is  the  fact. 

One  other  article  is  from  a  white  man  of 
Northern  birth  and  sympathies,  resident  in 
North  Carolina.  He  gives  a  testimony  of  the 
condition  of  society  which  may  be  startling  to 
a  great  many  people,  and  which  would  doubt¬ 
less  evoke  the  loudest  denials.  Yet  we  know 
that  be  is  a  level-headed,  sensible  man.  It 
was  for  intimating  such  things  as  he  says 
that  a  howl  of  indignation  was  raised  in  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn,  before  which  the  editors  of  a 
negro  paper  fied  for  their  lives.  One  should 
read  that  article  carefully  in  order  to  get  an 
inside  view  of  some  of  the  conditions  involved 
in  this  problem. 

For  either  white  men  or  negroes  guilty  of 
the  foul  crime  laid  to  the  charge  of  some  of 
these  men  who  have  been  lynched,  no  words 
of  denunciation  can  be  too  strong.  Outrages, 
assaults,  and  murder  deserve  just  as  swift 
punishment  as  the  law  can  bring.  If  the  men 
charged  with  these  crimes  are  guilty,  they 
will  be  tried  and  convicted  by  a  jury  that  will 
be  sternly  just.  If  there  is  any  delay  in  the 
execution  of  the  law,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
negro ;  it  is  the  fault  of  the  white  men  who 
are  in  command  of  the  entire  machinery  of 
legislation  and  administration.  The  white 
man  in  the  South  who  complains  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  law,  is  condemning  his  own 
people.  The  remedy  is  in  their  own  hands. 
They  have  just  such  laws  and  just  such  exe¬ 
cution  as  they  choose.  There  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  overthrowing  the  law  by  these  sum¬ 
mary  executions. 

We  do  not  need  to  go  into  a  discussion  of 
the  offenses  charged,  as  does  Mr.  Galloway. 
It  is  a  fact  that  in  a  majority  of  cases  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  offense  is  not  such  as  to  call  for 
this  passion  of  fury.  There  is  no  question  that 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  Judge  Lynch  exe¬ 
cutes  his  judgment  on  an  innocent  man.  But 
whether  innocent  or  not,  and  no  matter  how 
atrocious  the  crime,  yet,  as  Dr.  Hoss  so  truly 
says,  the  law  provides  the  only  redress  which 
the  safety  of  society  will  allow.  Lynch  law 
means  a  state  of  terrorism  for  the  whole  com  • 
munity  It  is  the  confession  of  savagery  ;  it 
is  the  disgrace  of  the  nation.  Its  continu¬ 
ance  in  one  section  imperils  all  sections ;  for 
what  we  read  of  as  done  in  one  place  may  stir 
up  the  passion  of  people  to  do  similar  things 
elsewhere.  It  is  very  disagreeable  to  let  the 
light  upon  such  barbaric  conditions ;  but  it  is 
a  duty  not  to  be  shirked  ;  and  we  hope  that 
the  reading  of  these  articles  will  have  some 
tendency  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil.  It  is  an 
evil  of  which  not  colored  people  only  may  be 
the  victims. 


The  Advance,  our  excellent  ’  Chicago  con¬ 
temporary,  takes  this  calm  view  of  the  rise 
and  significance  of  a  comparatively  recent  or¬ 
ganization  : 

A  State  convention  of  the  much  discussed 
American  Protective  Association,  better  known 
as  the  A.  P.  A. ,  was  held  at  Bloomington,  Ill. , 
last  week,  which  showed  that  the  attention 
bestowed  on  the  organization  is  not  unwar¬ 
ranted.  It  has  become  an  important  factor  in 
our  politics.  Eighteen  hundred  delegates 
were  present,  and  though  their  deliberations 
were  secret,  they  made  public  a  long  declara 
tion  of  their  principles.  They  attack,  they 
say,  CO  man’s  religion,  so  long  as  be  does  not 
attempt  to  make  his  religion  an  element  of 
political  power.  Their  main  aim  is  embodied 
in  this  declaration  :  “It  is,  in  our  opinion,  un¬ 
wise  and  unsafe  to  appoint  or  elect  to  civil, 
military,  or  political  office  in  this  country, 
men  who  owe  supreme  allegiance  to  any  for¬ 
eign  king,  potentate,  or  ecclesiastical  power.  ” 
They  are  opposed  to  “religio-political  organi¬ 


zations,”  to  sectarian  schools,  and  the  use  of 
public  funds  for  sectarian  puimoses,  and  the 
exemption  of  church  property  from  taxation. 
They  favor  official  inspection  of  parochial 
schools  and  monasteries,  sifting  of  immigra¬ 
tion,  and  an  educational  qumification  for 
suffrage  which  shall  require  all  voters  to  be 
Americanized.  This  is  certainly  not.  on  the 
face  of  it,  a  revolutionary  programme.  Some 
of  its  aims  are  highly  patriotic.  The  method 
of  action  is  more  objectionable.  It  is.  in  a 
nutshell,  a  secret  political  and  industrial  boy¬ 
cott  of  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  But  whether  creditable  or 
not,  so  powerful  an  organization  has  not  come 
into  existence  without  some  cause.  And,  fur¬ 
ther,  this  is  certain :  that  if  Roman  Catholics 
would  do  as  Protestants  have  done,  cease  ac¬ 
cepting  appropriations  from  the  Government 
for  their  Indian  schools ;  if  they  would  cease 
trying  to  get  any  special  favors  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernment;  cease  trying  to  divert  public  funds 
for  parochial  schools  ;  cease  trying  to  poll  a 
solid  Catholic  vote  for  the  private  ends  of  the 
Church  ;  and  cease  injecting  a  Roman  Catholic 
influence,  as  such,  of  any  kind,  into  politics, 
they  would  have  no  further  cause  to  fear  this 
organization,  which  is*now  causing  them  such 
serious  alarm. 


The  Outlook,  premising  that  the  non-partisan 
vote  elected  Mr.  Harrison  in  1888,  and  shifted 
to  Mr.  Cleveland  in  1892— not  liking  the  high 
protection  tariff  of  Mr.  McKinley — now  warns 
the  Democratic  party  that  it  is  alienating  in¬ 
dependent  voters : 

They  do  not  believe  in  an  income  tax.  They 
do  not  ail  believe  in  free  trade.  They  do  not 
believe  in  a  party  which  appears  to  fluctuate 
between  gold  monometallism  and  reckless  sil 
ver  legislation.  They  do  not  believe  in  a  for¬ 
eign  policy  which  attempts  to  interfere  in  the 
governmental  affairs  of  a  weaker  neighbor, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  righting  what  the 
party  leaders  think  to  be  a  great  wrong.  They 
do  not  believe  in  the  introduction  of  factional 
politics  in  determining  the  question  of  appoint 
ment  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States. 

What,  in  such  an  exigency,  does  political 
wisdom  require  of  Republican  Senators  in  the 
United  States  Senate?  It  requires  putting 
country  above  party.  It  requires  putting  pub¬ 
lic  interest  above  personal  pique.  It  forbids 
following  the  short-sighted  leader  who  imag¬ 
ines  that  he  serves  his  party  by  fomenting  fac¬ 
tional  strife  over  tbe  nomination  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Bench.  It  forbids  Republican 
cooperation  with  tbe  faction  led  by  Senator 
Hill,  and  voting  with  him  for  the  rejection  of 
a  leader  of  the  New  York  Bar  because  he  was 
also  a  leader  of  the  people  in  their  revolt 
against  a  corrupt  Democratic  ring,  which  had 
dominated  and  disgraced  the  Empire  State. 
It  forbids  attempting  to  rob,  under  the  thin 
disguise  of  the  “courtesy  of  the  Senate,”  the 
President  of  his  appointing  power  in  order  to 
transfer  it  to  the  Senators  of  the  State  from 
which  tbe  appointment  is  to  be  made. 

The  Democratic  Representatives  who  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  load  the  Wilson  Bill  with  an  in¬ 
come  tax,  and  the  Republican  Senators  who 
are  joining  with  the  Hill  Democrats  in  an  en¬ 
deavor  to  defeat  an  unexceptionable  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  Supreme  Court  Bench,  are  each 
working  for  the  defeat  of  their  own  party  in 
1896,  and  are  unconsciously  combining  to  dis¬ 
gust  the  non-partisan  voter,  who  always  holds 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  United  States, 
with  both  parties,  and  so  to  prepare  the  way, 
in  so  far  as  they  can,  for  a  third-party  move 
ment,  with  more  chance  for  success  than  any 
such  movement  has  had  in  the  past. 


Tbe  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company  announce 
for  early  publication  James  Gilmour  and  His 
Boys,  by  Richard  Lovett,  composed  principally 
of  letters  from  Mr.  Gilmour  to  bis  sons  at 
school  in  England ;  Outline  Studies  in  the 
Books  of  the  Old  'Testament,  by  Prof.  W.  G. 
Moorebead  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary ;  and  a  series  of  lectures 
which  Dr.  George  D.  Herron  is  about  to  de¬ 
liver  before  the  University  of  Michigan.  The 
subjects  will  be  The  Scientific  Ground  of  a 
Christian  Society,  The  Christian  Constitution 
of  Society,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 
The  took  will  bear  the  title  of  The  Christian  So¬ 
ciety.  A  prominent  paper  ranks  Dr.  Herron 
with  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Farrar  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  Bishop  Huntinj^ton  and  Dr.  Wash¬ 
ington  Gladden  of  America,  as  among  tbe 
eminent  thinkers  and  writers  of  our  times  on 
applied  Christianity. 
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GOD’S  JUDGMENT  ON  SODOM. 

The  Relations  op  Abraham  with  the  Out¬ 
side  World. 

Before  making  the  general  survey  of  Abra¬ 
ham’s  life-story,  for  which  our  next  and  final 
study  in  his  life  will  give  us  the  best  oppor¬ 
tunity,  we  may  properly  introduce  our  present 
lesson  with  an  inquiry  as  to  Abraham’s  atti¬ 
tude  tow'ard  the  people  with  whom  he  was 
brought  in  contact.  We  are  so  accustomed  to 
think  of  Abraham  as  separated  by  God  from 
other  men,  of  the  children  of  Abraham  as  a 
“peculiar  people”;  we  are  so  well  aware  that 
the  watchword  of  Judaism  has  always  been 
“separation,”  that  we  are  apt  to  pass  over 
without  much  thought  those  chapters  in  Abra¬ 
ham’s  history  which  tell  of  other  relations  of 
Abraham  than  those  with  God  or  his  own 
family.  And  yet  a  very  considerable  portion 
of  his  history  is  concerned  with  other  rela¬ 
tions. 

None  of  the  recorded  events  of  Abraham’s 
life,  we  feel  sure,  can  be  without  importance 
to  us,  who  are  studying  the  Bible  to-day  The 
very  fact  that  he  was  set  apart  by  God  for 
a  most  important  purpose,  cbosen  out  of  the 
world  to  be  the  depository  of  religious  truth 
and  of  the  revelation  of  God,  makes  it  very 
certain  that  we  who,  as  we  believe,  are  also 
chosen  out  of  the  world,  set  apart  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  manifesting  the  life  of  God  in  His 
Church,  have  a  deep  concern  with  the  pro¬ 
phetic  meaning  of  Abraham’s  life  in  all  its  re¬ 
lations  ;  to  those  outside  of  the  covenant,  as 
well  as  to  those  within  it. 

What  was  the  condition  of  Canaan  when 
Abram  entered  it,  a  powerful  sheik,  such  as 
may  be  met  in  Arabia  to-day,  with  a  vast 
number  of  retainers  (xiv.  14),  many  of  them 
the  slaves  they  had  bought  in  Haran  (xii.  5), 
and  numerous  fiocks  and  herds  (xiii.  6)  ?  Re¬ 
cent  discoveries  in  the  East,  especially  the  re¬ 
markable  fruit  of  researches  in  Tell  el- Amama,  | 
Egypt,  and  still  more  lately  in  Tell-el  Hesy 
(Lachish),  in  Palestine,  show  that  before 
Abraham’s  arrival  Palestine  had  been  repeat¬ 
edly  overrun  by  Sbemitic  tribes  from  the 
East,  and  especially  by  Babylonians,  who.  at 
this  time  were  very  powerful.  The  diplo¬ 
matic  language  of  the  time,  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Euphrates,  was  Babylonian,  and  there  is 
abundant  indication  in  Palestinian  names  ibat 
the  religion  of  Babylonia  prevailed  widely  in 
Canaan. 

In  consequence  of  these  invasions  and  the 
Elaniitic  supremacy  of  which  we  find  tok¬ 
ens  in  xiv.  4,  the  Amorites  and  kindred  na¬ 
tive  tribes  were  very  weak.  It  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy  for  so  powerful  a 
chieftain  as  Abraham  to  wrest  from  these 
tribes  some  portion  of  their  territory  for  him¬ 
self  ;  but  he  did  not  do  so.  It  would  have 
been  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for 
him  to  become  involved  in  warfare  with  these 
tribes,  and  yet  we  find  Abram,  not  only  in 


Shecbem  (xii.  6),  but  afterward  in  Mamre 
(Hebron,  xiii.  18)  and  elsewhere  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  with  the  chieftains  of  the  land 
(xiv.  13).  Yet  this  friendliness  did  not  in  the 
least  cause  Abraham  to  swerve  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  one  God,  as  would  also  have 
been  natural.  It  is  very  hard  for  men  to  rise 
above  their  environment,  and  here  in  Canaan 
Abraham,  we  see,  was  not  so  much  isolated 
from  bis  fellows  as  we  are  wont  to  suppose. 
Not  only  the  grosser  idolatries  of  Canaan,  but 
the  familiar  Babylonian  worship  in  which  be 
had  been  brought  up.  was  all  around  him ,  and 
the  latter  would  come  home  to  him  with  a 
peculiar  appeal  when  met  again  so  far  from 
his  native  land. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation:  a  powerful  sheik 
in  the  midst  of  a  number  of  weakened  petty 
tribes,  not  seeking  to  wrest  any  land  from 
them,  although  their  whole  land  has  been 
promised  to  him  for  a  possession ;  a  man  of 
beautiful  integrity  and  unworldliness  in  all 
his  dealings,  though  he  had  no  authoritatively 
given  moral  law ;  and  a  worshipper  of  one  in¬ 
visible  God,  not  drawn  from  bis  allegiance, 
though  surrounded  with  idolaters  and  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  host  of  heaven,  and  possessing 
no  record  of  revelation,  and  only  the  most  in¬ 
frequent  communications  from  his  God. 
Surely  in  this  situation  there  is  marvellous 
teaching  for  the  Church  in  the  world  to  day. 

Next  we  have  Abram  in  Egypt,  and  from 
tbe  Bible  record  we  learn  little,  perhaps,  ex¬ 
cept  that  Abram  was  by  no  means  on  the  high 
moral  plane  to  which  later  and  fuller  revela¬ 
tions  brought  his  descendants  in  later  years. 
This,  far  from  staggering,  should  confirm  our 
faith  in  this  as  true  prophetic  history.  The 
knowledge  that  we  now  have  of  the  state  of 
religion  in  Egypt  in  Abraham’s'  time  throws 
great  light  upon  this  part  of  the  record.  For 
we  now  know  that  Egypt  was  very  far  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  Babylonia  in  religious  thought  and 
in  moral  standards,  as  well  as  in  social  refine¬ 
ments,  and  that  Abraham  had  much  to  learn, 
and  doubtless  did  learn  much,  during  his  so¬ 
journ  there.  Some  notion  of  immortality 
surely  came  to  him  through  this  experience, 
and  doubtless,  also,  a  new  idea  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  truth  —  a  virtue  which  stood  be¬ 
fore  all  others  in  the  Eygptian  code.  And  in 
Egypt,  far  in  advance  of  all  other  peoples  in  | 
its  doctrine  of  retribution  for  the  deeds  done  | 
in  the  body,  Abraham  doubtless  gained  that  j 
clear  notion  of  justice  as  an  attribute  of  God  j 
which  comes  out  in  our  lesson  of  to-day.  Yet  | 
it  is  a  very  remarkable  fact,  and  full  of  { 
teaching  for  us  to-day,  that  Abraham  re-  | 
mained  a  worshipper  of  tho  one  God,  unse¬ 
duced  from  his  allegiance  by  the  influence  of 
Egypt,  while  gaining  from  its  religion  so  much 
that  was  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  his  own  religious  life.  In  view  i 
of  this  teaching,  the  fact  that  such  a  horde  as 
that  of  which  Abraham  was  tbe  bead,  could 
go  peaceably  into  Egypt  and  peaceably  return 
with  increased  possessions  (xiii.  2  compare 
xii.  16,  20),  is  of  minor  importance,  im¬ 
pressive  as  it  yet  is. 

Then  comes  that  very  important  episode  re 
lated  in  chapter  xiv.,  when  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  around  the  Dead  Sea  revolt  from  Kudur- 
Lagamar  (Cbedorlaomer),  the  king  of  Elam, 
to  whom  they  had  been  subject.  There  are 
bricks  now  in  the  British  Museum  inscribed 
with  tbe  names  of  these  eastern  kings.  Eudur- 
Lagamar  (called  on  some  of  tbe  monuments 
the  Father  of  Palestine)  was  the  most  power¬ 
ful  monarch  of  bis  time,  and  even  tbe  kings 
of  Babylonia  (Shinar)  and  Assyria  (Gutrum, 
in  xiv.  1  called  Qoiim,  nations),  owned  his 
supremacy  and  were  confederate  with  him 
It  is  not  necessary  to  rehearse  the  stoiy ;  it  is 
important  here  as  showing  not  only  Abraham’s 
I  loyalty  to  his  nephew.  Lot,  but  the  beautiful 


relations  in  which  he  stood  with  tbe  Amorite 
chiefs  (verses  13,  24). 

Tbe  meeting  with  Melchizedek  is  another 
important  event  in  our  present  study.  Abra¬ 
ham,  we  find,  was  not  the  only  dweller  in 
Canaan  who  worshipped  the  one  God.  Later 
on  we  find  that  Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar, 
was  also  a  worshipper  of  God  (xx.  3-6)  ;  with 
how  much  of  superstition  we  cannot  tell.  The 
important  point  is  that,  though  himself  in 
possession  of  much  higher  light  than  Abime¬ 
lech,  or  even  than  Melchizedek,  Abraham  by 
no  means  refused  to  recognize  their  religious 
standing  as  a  true  one.  To  Melchizedek  he 
even  gave  tithes,  as  we  learn  from  Heb.  vii. 

4  (the  Hebrew  of  Gen.  xiv.  20  is  not  decisive 
as  to  whether  Abraham  gave  tithes  to  Mel¬ 
chizedek,  or  Melchizedek  to  Abraham).  How 
far  removed  such  conduct  is  from  that  of 
such  Christians  as  refuse  to  recognize  a  broth¬ 
er  in  one  who  thinks  differently  from  them 
selves  on  points  of  doctrine,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out. 

There  is  only  space  left  to  refer  briefly  to 
one  more  aspect  of  Abraham’s  relation  to  those 
about  him  :  that  found  in  his  vision  in  chapter 
XV.,  where  God  tells  him  (verse  16)  that  the 
reason  why  the  promised  possession  is  to  be 
so  long  delayed,  is  that  the  iniquity  of  the 
Amorites  is  not  yet  f  ull.  Even  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  must  stand  aside  till  tbe  Amorites  have 
had  their  opportunity  of  reformation,  or  until 
by  persistence  in  evil  they  may,  with  perfect 
justice,  be  made  to  give  way  to  the  children 
of  promise.  We  shall  shortly  see  the  effect  of 
this  teaching  upon  Abraham. 

THE  LESSON. 

Genesis  xviii.  22-33. 

Golden  Text. — Shall  not  tbe  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right? — Genesis  xviii.  25. 

There  is  probably  no  passage  of  equal  length 
in  all  Old  Testament  narrative  so  rich  in 
teachings  as  this.  It  is  almost  impossible  to 
even  suggest  them  in  the  space  that  remains ; 
we  may  notice,  however,  that  they  fall  under 
three  heads:  teachings  of  God,  teachings  of 
the  relations  of  man  with  God,  and  teachings 
of  tbe  relations  of  man  with  man.  But  first 
of  all,  we  must  observe  that  this  history  as 
contained  in  chapters  xviii. ,  xix. ,  is  prophetic 
of  the  coming  of  Jesus  into  the  world.  The 
whole  transaction  is  typical :  the  appearance 
of  the  divine  in  human  form,  the  sin  of  the 
world,  the  wrath  of  God  against  sin,  the 
necessity  of  a  mediator,  the  efficacy  of  inter¬ 
cession,  tbe  value  in  tbe  sight  of  God  of  right¬ 
eous  living — all  the  Law  and  tbe  Gospel  is 
here  in  germ. 

One  teaching  which  runs  through  the 
whole  Bible,  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  is 
strikingly  brought  out  here ;  it  is  the  car- 
i  dinal  truth  of  this  lesson  with  respect  to  God  : 
“that  the  perfect  God  wishes  to  bring  man 
into  holiness  and  communion  w'ith  Himself.  ” 
This  is  shown  no  less  by  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  than  by  the  intercourse  of  Jehovah 
with  Abraham  at  this  time.  The  Lord  would 
not  hide  from  Abraham  that  thing  which  He 
was  about  to  do  (verse  17).  Why  not?  Be 
cause  (18),  having  made  Abraham  tbe  de¬ 
pository  of  blessing  to  tbe  world,  it  was  right 
that  he  should  be  informed  when  any  people 
was  to  be  excluded  from  this  blessing,  and 
(19)  because  his  children  who  were  ordained 
to  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord,  would  need  this 
warning,  that  they  might  be  a  community 
perpetually  illustrating  the  justice  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Lord.  This  is  the  natural  result 
of  Abraham’s  faith  and  earnest  purpose  of 
holiness ;  he  is  admitted  into  the  counsels  of 
the  Most  High. 

A  very  awful  lesson  of  the  character  of  God 
belongs  to  this  passage,  being  found  in  verse 
21 — the  cry  of  these  wicked  cities  had  come 
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tmto  Him.  The  evil  doings  of  Sodom  and 
Oomorrah,  by  their  very  nature,  force  them¬ 
selves  upon  the  divine  attention ;  there  can 
nowhere  in  this  world  be  injustice,  oppression, 
impurity,  that  does  not,  in  spite  of  itself, make 
its  cry  unto  God. 

The  lesson  of  our  Golden  Text  is  not  less 
important :  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  does  do 
right.  Here  was  that  view  of  God  upon  which 
Abraham  had  gained  a  light  in  Egypt,  and 
again  in  that  vision  (xv.  16)  which  taught  him 
that  even  the  idolatrous  must  have  their 
chance.  It  was  probably  in  remembrance  of 
that  vision  that  Abraham  asked  the  question. 
It  shows  a  great  ignorance  of  the  character  of 
God ;  had  Abraham  really  apprehended  the 
justice  of  God,  he  could  never  have  asked  this 
question ;  yet  Abraham  was  accepted,  his 
prayer  in  the  truest  sense  heard,  though  his 
knowledge  of  God  was  so  far  from  adequate. 

The  lesson  of  intercessory  prayer  is  nobly 
taught  here.  What  was  the  character  of 
Abraham’s  prayer?  In  other  respects  than 
misapprehension  of  divine  justice  it  was  faul¬ 
ty,  yet  in  more  than  one  cardinal  point  it  is  a 
model  of  prayer.  Its  method  has  been  very 
severely  criticized  as  a  pitiful,  haggling  meth¬ 
od,  “beating  down,”  as  it  were,  the  price  on 
which  the  redemption  of  the  cities  was  to  de¬ 
pend.  There  is,  perhaps,  something  of  this 
spirit  here,  though  it  would  be  more  just 
to  see  in  this  method  a  growing  faith  that 
dared  more  and  more  as  it  found  God  ready  to 
be  gracious.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  faults  of  the  method,  the  spirit  of  the 
prayer  was  a  noble  one.  Though  mistaken  as 
to  the  advisability  of  saving  these  wicked 
cities,  the  intense  desire  for  their  salvation 
was  the  same  as  Moses  showed  when  he  inter¬ 
ceded  for  disobedient  Israel  (Ex.  xxxii.  1113), 
the  same  that  he  showed  when  (Num.  xiv. 
13-19)  they  had  openly  rebelled  (1-10),  the 
same  that  our  Lord  showed  (Matt,  xxiii.  37, 
38)  when  He  longed  with  unutterable  yearning 
to  gather  the  children  of  Jerusalem  under 
His  loving  protection. 

The  value  of  intercessory  prayer  is  shown  in 
the  fact  that  though  Abraham  did  not  receive 
what  he  asked  for,  he  did  receive  that  which 
he  most  valued,  and  perhaps  dared  not  ask 
for,  the  salvation  of  his  nephew.  Lot. 

The  lessons  of  the  relations  of  man  to  man 
are  less  important,  perhaps,  but  they  are  prob¬ 
ably  the  more  striking  from  being  less  obvious. 
It  is  a  more  important  fact  than  at  first  ap¬ 
pears,  that  Abraham  prays,  not  for  his  kins¬ 
folk,  Lot  and  his  family,  but  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  wicked  cities,  men  who,  in  every 
respect,  must  have  been  repellent  to  Abra¬ 
ham.  Here  we  see  how  far  beyond  his 
time  was  this  man  who  so  held  communion 
with  God  that  he  could  be  called  “the  Friend 
of  God.  ”  Abraham  had  discovered  the  great 
fact  that  man,  simply  as  man,  was  his  neigh¬ 
bor.  All  the  teachings  of  the  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  are  wrapped  up  in  his  prayer 
for  Sodom. 

And  again,  he  is  before  his  time  in  his  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  calamities  of  others.  This  is 
really  a  very  modern  sentiment.  It  is  not  so 
many  hundred  years  since  men  could  look  un¬ 
moved  upon  the  suffering  of  men  not  espe¬ 
cially  bound  to  themselves ;  even  yet  there  are 
Christians  who  know  that  in  their  own  city 
are  sins  and  sorrows  hardly  less  dark,  in  com¬ 
parison  with  present  light  and  privilege,  than 
those  of  Sodom  in  Abraham’s  time,  and  yet 
are  unmoved  to  special  prayer  or  effort. 

And  then  Abraham  believed  hopefully  of 
Sodom.  Though  he  had  heard  nothing  of  it 
but  evil,  he  hoped  almost  against  hope  that 
there  would  be  found  fifty  righteous  men 
there,  or  forty-five,  or  forty,  or  at  least  ten. 
Fewer  than  that  number  his  hopefulness  for¬ 
bade  him  to  think  possible.  It  is  a  new  and 


very  beautiful  side  of  Abraham’s  character 
which  comes  out  in  this  prayer. 

We  know,  though  our  lesson  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  fact,  that  the  cities  were  destroyed, 
and  it  may  be  that  that  sympathy  with  oth¬ 
ers’  woes  which  we  do  not  always  feel  where 
it  is  needed,  makes  us  question,  as  Abraham 
after  the  event  did  not,  the  justice  of  this  de¬ 
struction.  It  was  as  necessary  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  world  as  was  the  fiood  in  the  days 
of  Noah,  as  is  the  execution  of  notorious  crim¬ 
inals,  as  is  the  destruction  of  a  centre  of 
festering  disease  in  a  great  city.  The  iniquity 
of  these  Amorites  was  full ;  they  went  to 
their  own  place  in  their  destruction,  and  the 
world  was  freed  from  a  centre  of  horrible  con¬ 
tagion. 

How  the  destruction  was  accomplished  we 
are  not  precisely  told;  it  was  certainly  not  by 
water,  and  therefore  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  looking  beneath  the  waters  of  the 
Dead  Sea  for  the  cities  of  the  Plain.  Science 
has  lon^  since  made  it  certain  that  the  de¬ 
pression  in  which  lies  this  body  of  water,  its 
surface  1,300  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  and  its  bottom  in  some  places  1,300 
feet  lower  still,  was  formed  far  in  the  geologic 
past,  before  ever  men  were  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

If  not  under  the  sea,  the  cities  must  have 
stood  near  its  banks,  and  again  the  question 
is.  Where?  It  used  to  be  held  that  the  south 
ern  end  was  the  most  probable  site,  but  re¬ 
cent  discoveries  now  point  almost  unmistaka¬ 
bly  to  the  northeastern  end.  From  the  hill  to 
the  east  of  Hebron,  where  Abraham  stood  before 
the  Lord,  there  is  a  view  of  this  place,  through 
a  remarkable  ravine  in  the  hills.  The  names  are 
still  preserved  more  or  less  clearly  in  hamlets 
or  ruins  in  the  neighborhood.  Even  Zoar,  to 
which  Lot  escaped,  which  even  after  the 
northern  site  of  the  other  cities  was  admitted, 
was  supposed  to  be  south  of  the  Sea,  is  now 
identified  with  a  mound  called  el-Shaghfir 
(meaning,  like  Zoar,  the  Little  -,  see  xix.  22, 
margin),  on  the  slopes  of  Mount  Heshbon. 

Chiietian  <Snbcat)or* 


By  Bev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

OuB  Dbnomination. 

Feb.  IS.  Give  attendance  to  doctrine.  1  Timothy  4:  6-16. 

13.  Diverfeities  of  operations.  1  Corinthians  12:  4  )1. 

14.  One  body,  many  members.  1  Corinthians  12: 

12  27. 

16.  Heroes  of  the  church.  Hebrews  11:  1-10. 

16.  The  lukewarm  church.  Revelation  8:  14-22. 

17.  The  faithful  church.  Revelation  3:  7-13. 

18.  Topic— For  what  does  our  denomination  stand? 

(Meeting  led  by  the  pastor.) 

Our  denomination  is  a  Church,  but  we  by  no 
means  claim  that  it  is  the  Church.  It  is  only 
a  branch  of  the  holy  catholic  or  universal 
Church,  the  invisible  and  spiritual  body  of 
which  Christ  is  the  Head.  We  do  claim  for 
it,  however,  a  Scriptural  organization,  and 
equality  with  every  other  branch  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  and  that  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
in  it  and  works  through  it,  thus  giving  it 
divine  authority  and  sanction.  The  motto  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society,  “For  Christ 
and  the  Church,”  puts  Christ  first  and  above 
the  Church,  as  it  ought.  We  would  have  our 
Christian  Eiideavorers  build  their  religon  on 
this  broad  basis,  and  make  Christ  greater  than 
the  Church,  and  regard  the  Church  as  existing 
for  Christ.  Paul  would  not  glory  except  in 
the  cross  of  Christ.  He  would  not  have  the 
Church  founded  on  himself,  or  on  Apollos, 
or  on  Peter,  but  on  Christ,  who  is  all  and  in 
all.  The  dark  things  in  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church  have  been  churchly,  rather 
than  Christian. 

If  our  denomination  does  not  stand  for 
Christ  and  Christianity,  it  ought  not  to  stand 
at  all.  It  too  often  happens  that  Christians  are 
zealous  for  their  own  particular  branch  of  the 
Church  and  its  reputation  and  the  success  of 


methods  peculiar  to  it,  without  sufficiently  re¬ 
garding  their  relation  to  Christ  and  the 
progress  of  His  kingdom.  Yet  denomination- 
alism  has  had  its  place  in  the  history  of  the 
Church’s  work,  and  may  still  have  it,  if  only  it 
be  pervaded  by  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  So  long 
as  denominationalism  lasts,  we  would  have  it 
vigorous,  healthy,  and  aggressive  in  its  life 
and  work.  The  Christian  Endeavor  Society, 
by  its  inter -deriominationalism,  recognizes  this, 
and  puts  each  branch  of  the  Church  in  its 
right  place.  Each  in  its  sphere  seeks  to  build 
up  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  not  at  the  expense 
of  another,  but  in  harmony  with  the  others. 
Fraternity  tempers  denominationalism. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  stands  for  certain 
doctrines  which  are  set  forth  in  its  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith.  It  requires  its  ministers 
and  elders  to  “receive  and  adopt”  this  Confes¬ 
sion  as  “containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.”  Before  this 
it  puts  the  belief  that  “the  Scriptures  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  are  the  Word  of  God, 
and  the  only  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  prac¬ 
tice.  ”  The  final  appeal  is  to  the  Word  of  God. 
The  Confession  is  authoritative  only  as  it  con¬ 
forms  to  the  Word  of  God.  It  is  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  doctrine,”  and  not  to  every  individual 
statement  of  the  Confession  that  subscription 
is  demanded.  This  gives  large  freedom  of 
interpretation.  By  thus  guarding  the  doctrine 
of  its  teachers,  while  still  keeping  the  mind 
open  to  the  teachings  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it 
keeps  itself  pure  and  sound  in  the  faith.  We 
believe  that  our  system  of  doctrine  is  Paulinian, 
and  that  Augustine  and  Calvin  have  been  the 
best  expounders  of  Paul’s  teachings. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  does  not,  however, 
impose  any  Confession  of  Faith  on  its  individ¬ 
ual  members,  except  what  is  implied  in  bap¬ 
tism,  and  thus  it  is  nearest  to  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  idea  and  the  broadest  of  churches.  Evi¬ 
dence  of  conversion  entitles  one  to  a  place  in 
the  Church  and  to  the  benefits  of  its  sacra¬ 
ments.  It  demands,  also,  an  educated  minis¬ 
try,  able  to  teach  and  train  its  members.  By 
this  means  Presbyteries  have  always  been 
staunch  defenders  of  the  faith.  They  believe 
something  and  know  what  they  believe  and 
why  they  believe  it.  Yet  they  have  the  spirit 
of  the  motto  which  beads  The  Evangelist: 
“In  essentials  unity  :  in  non-essentials  liberty; 
in  all  things  charity.” 

The  Presbyterian  Church  stands  also  for  a 
polity,  or  Form  of  Government,  as  its  name 
indicates.  It  is  a  Church  ruled  by  presby¬ 
teries,  or  elders,  or  bishops,  representing  the 
people  and  chosen  by  them.  Thus  its  govern 
ment  is  republican.  The  unit  of  authority  is 
the  Session  of  the  individual  church,  com 
posed  of  its  minister  and  elders.  Above  this 
the  next  highest  appellate  court  is  the  Presby¬ 
tery,  composed  of  all  the  ministers  and  an 
elder  from  each  church  within  certain  bounds. 
Above  this  is  the  Synod,  composed  as  the  Pres¬ 
bytery,  or,  in  some  cases,  by  delegates  from 
the  Presbyteries,  and  bounded,  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  usually  by  State  lines.  Above  this,  and 
the  court  of  last  resort,  is  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  meeting  yearly,  and  consisting  of  a  min¬ 
ister  and  an  elder  from  each  Presbytery.  The 
parity  of  the  clergy  is  maintained,  and  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  guarded  by  its  sys¬ 
tem  of  government.  Liberty  and  equality 
and  justice  may  well  be  its  motto.  Individu¬ 
alism  goes  with  order.  The  rise  and  progress 
of  republican  government  owes  much  to  Cal¬ 
vin  and  the  Presbyterian  Form  of  Government, 
and  our  own  Constitution  has  strong  analogy 
with  that  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  We 
believe  that  our  Form  of  Government  is  de¬ 
rived  from  that  of  the  Jewish  Church  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  New  Testament  usage.  The  Apostle 
appointed  elders  in  every  church  that  he  or¬ 
ganized,  and  conferred  with  the  elders  con- 
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oeming  the  affairs  of  the  churches.  It  is  not 
claimed  that  Christ  legislated  about  church 
government. 

In  its  irors^jtp  the  Presbyterian  Church 
avoids  ritualism  and  formalism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  looseness  and  baldness  on  the  other. 

It  administers  the  sacraments  in  an  orderly 
manner,  and  worships  understandingly  and 
uses  means  of  grace  adapted  to  promote  spirit¬ 
uality  and  to  effect  the  conversion  of  sinners. 

It  gives  large  liberty  in  these  matters.  That 
organization  and  those  methods  of  worship  and 
means  of  grace  which  best  build  up  the  Church 
and  advance  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  are  the 
best.  Whatever  form,  or  method,  or  means 
the  Holy  Spirit  owns  and  blesses  is  Christian. 

In  carrying  on  its  part  of  the  work  of  Christ 
in  the  world,  the  Presbyterian  Cburch  has  its 
Boards  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  Educa¬ 
tion,  Church  Erection,  Ministerial  Relief,  Pub 
lication,  Sustentation.  Freedmen,  and  Aid  for 
Colleges.  Through  these,  loyal  Presbyterians 
seek  to  spread  the  Gospel  as  God  has  prospered 
them.  Our  record  for  liberality  and  stability 
and  progress  is  second  to  none.  As  a  branch 
of  the  Vine  we  are  to  abide  in  Christ  while  we 
grow  and  bear  abundant  fruit.  As  one  divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Army  of  the  Lord,  we  are  to  keep 
step  with  the  other  parts  of  the  army,  fighting 
against  sin  and  Satan,  and  promoting  right¬ 
eousness.  We  are  worthy  and  glorious  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  we  do  for  Christ.  By  its  fruits 
shall  a  Church  be  known. 

As  Presbyterian  Endeavorers  we  are  to  be 
loyal  to  our  Church  and  all  its  work,  to  co¬ 
operate  with  it  faithfully  in  whatever  it  under¬ 
takes  for  Christ,  and  to  be  found  in  our  place 
in  all  its  meetings  and  to  take  part  in  all  it? 
services  and  to  use  its  means  of  grace. 

Cl)il5reu  at  (Jomc. 

A  VALENTINE  STORY. 

By  One  Who  Knew  the  Facte. 

“  1  do  not  wish  to  sit  next  to  that  poor  little 
girl  in  the  Sunday-school  class,"  said  Gladys 
Hudson,  as  she  came  into  the  parlor  and 
threw  her  lesson  paper  on  the  table.  “Miss 
Rutledge  always  seats  her  between  Dora  Wat¬ 
kins  and  me.  I  think  it  is  a  shame !" 

“Why,  Gladys,  what  makes  you  speak  so  un¬ 
kindly^"  said  her  mother,  in  a  sad  tone  of 
voice.  “I  should  think  you  would  be  glad  to 
sit  next  to  a  poor  little  girl  and  make  her  just 
as  happy  as  you  could.  You  have  forgotten 
who  has  given  you  your  nice  clothes  and  good 
home,  with  all  its  comforts,  I  am  sure,  or  you 
would  not  talk  as  you  do.  ” 

“Well,  mamma,  Dora  thinks  just  the  same 
as  I  do  about  it :  that  girl  does  not  belong  to 
our  class  any  way ;  she  does  not  belong  to  our 
set.  She  is  a  girl  Miss  Rutledge  has  picked 
up  in  some  tenement-house  district.  Whenever 
she  speaks  to  her  she  calls  her  “dear,”  so  the 
girls  all  know  that  she  must  be  a  pet  of  hers. 
I  should  think  she  would  give  her  a  seat  next 
to  herself." 

“  I  hope  you  and  Dora  did  not  let  the  poor 
child  know  how  you  felt  about  sitting  next  to 
her." 

Gladys  did  not  make  any  reply.  She  went 
to  her  room  and  took  off  her  nice  warm  coat 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  the  handsome  hat  with 
feathers  on  it,  and  put  them  away  in  their  re¬ 
spective  places.  But  somehow  she  did  not 
feel  happy,  although  she  had  on  her  new  cash- 
mere  dress  which  had  been  finished  the  day 
before.  She  knew  in  her  heart  that  she  had 
been  very  unkind,  and  had  entirely  forgotten 
the  Golden  Rule.  If  she  had  been  in  that 
poor  little  girl’s  place,  would  she  have  liked  to 
have  had  the  girls  who  better  clothes  on 
draw  their  nice  dresses  tightly  about  them, 
so  they  would  not  come  in  contact  with  hers? 
She  acknowledged  to  herself  that  if  she  had 
been  treated  as  that  new  scholar  had  been 
that  she  would  never,  never  go  into  Sunday- 


school  again.  She  did  not  feel  happy  all  that 
week. 

The  next  Sunday  afternoon,  three  blocks 
from  where  Gladys  lived,  the  poor  little  girl, 
who  was  an  object  of  disdain  to  some  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Sunday- school  class,  was  debating 
in  her  mind  whether  she  better  go  to  Sunday- 
school  or  not.  She  sat  in  a  chair,  with  tbe  old 
ulster  thrown  across  her  lap.  She  had  turned 
it  over  and  over  to  see  if  she  could  make  it 
look  better.  She  had  brushed  it  time  and 
time  again,  had  sewn  the  torn  out  button¬ 
holes  together  so  that  the  buttons  would 
stay  in  them  ;  she  had  taken  a  pair  of  scissors 
and  cut  off  the  frayed  edges ;  and  yet  she  did 
not  think  it  looked  presentable.  But  she  loved 
that  Sunday-school  and  she  loved  Miss  Rut¬ 
ledge,  and  she  wanted  to  get  her  Sunday- 
school  paper  and  her  pretty  ticket,  so  she  put 
the  old  ulster  on.  She  had  worn  it  three  win 
ters,  and  as  little  girls  will  grow  considerably 
in  that  time,  it  was  too  short  by  six  inches, 
and  the  cuff  of  her  dress  sleeve  came  down 
below  her  coat  sleeve. 

All  the  other  girls  had  such  nice  new  coats 
to  wear !  Rut  Annie  Hanley  did  not  allow  her¬ 
self  to  think  about  this  at  all ;  she  knew  it 
would  take  away  all  the  pleasure  of  the  Sun¬ 
day-school.  She  made  herself  as  neat  as  pos¬ 
sible  with  the  clothes  she  had,  and  went  to 
her  class.  But  it  was  too  much  for  human 
nature  to  bear,  and  when  she  came  home,  she 
said  to  herself,  “I  wont  go  any  more.  Miss 
Rutledge  is  very  sweet  and  good,  but  those 
girls  in  the  class  do  not  want  me  to  sit  with 
them,  because  I  am  poor  and  my  clothes  are 
not  like  theirs. " 

The  next  Sunday  the  new  scholar  was  ab¬ 
sent.  Miss  Rutledge  divined  the  reason,  and 
when  she  had  finished  the  lesson,  which  she 
did  not  explain  and  talk  over  as  much  as  she 
usually  did,  she  said;  “Girls,  I  wonder  why 
Annie  Hanley  is  not  here  to-day?  I  must  go 
and  see  her  to-morrow.  I  do  hope  the  dear 
child  is  not  ill.  I  think  if  you  knew  Annie’s 
sad  story  you  would  all  feel  sorry  for  her. 
Four  months  ago  her  mother  died ;  she  had  a 
long  illness,  and  you  know  it  costs  a  great 
deal  for  medicine  and  to  pay  doctors  and  get 
extra  things  for  the  sick.  Annie’s  father  is  a 
hard-working  man,  but  his  wages  could  not 
keep  his  family  and  pay  all  the  bills  that 
came  in  during  his  wife’s  illness,  and  so  he 
has  been  paying  them  little  by  little,  as  he 
can  spare  the  money  each  week.  Annie  is 
such  a  brave  little  girl,  and  is  helping  him  do 
it ;  she  is  so  glad  that  she  can  help  pay  for  the 
comforts  her  dear  mamma  had  before  she  went 
away  to  heaven.  Annie  keeps  house  for  her 
father,  and  you  know  she  must  often  be  ver 
tired  with  all  the  work  and  the  care  of  her 
two  little  brothers,  and  now  she  has  no  moth¬ 
er  to  talk  over  her  trials  and  troubles  with. 
How  she  must  miss  her!  Her  mother  was 
such  a  sweet,  good,  loving  mother!" 

By  this  time  the  tears  were  gathering  in 
those  girls’  eyes  as  they  sat  in  a  circle  around 
their  teacher.  They  were  wondering  in  their 
hearts  how  they  could  have  been  so  unkind. 
The  first  bell  was  ringing  for  closing  the 
school,  and  Miss  Rutledge  only  added  one 
more  sentence  to  her  story:  “That  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  girls,  that  Annie  has  not  better  clothes  to 
wear. " 

When  Gladys  got  home,  she  put  her  head  in 
her  mother’s  lap  and  burst  into  tears.  “I  am 
the  wickedest,  meanest,  horridest  girl  in  the 
world !”  she  exclaimed,  and  then  she  told  her 
mother  the  whole  story. 

“Cannot  we  do  something  for  Annie,  mam¬ 
ma?  I  would  give  her  anything  I  have.” 

“I  think  from  your  story  that  we  might  be 
a  help  and  comfort  to  tbe  dear  little  girl.  But 
we  have  to  help  such  people  in  tbe  right  way 
and  in  a  delicate  manner.  I  think  tbe  first 


thing  you  girls  ought  to  do  is  to  go  and  see 
Annie  and  ask  her  to  come  to  Sunday-school 
again.  Tell  her  you  missed  her,  and  let  her 
see  that  you  are  interested  in  her  and  that  you 
are  her  friends.  ” 

And  this  the  little  girls  did.  But  Gladys  and 
Dora  felt  that  they  would  like  to  do  something 
more  than  this  for  tbe  poor  girl  whose  heart 
they  had  hurt  in  such  an  unkind  way. 

It  was  Valentine  week,  and  the  shops  were 
full  of  valentines.  The  girls  and  boys  were 
looking  at  them  and  planning  what  ones  they 
would  buy  and  to  whom  they  would  send 
them,  when  a  sudden  thought  came  to  Gladys. 
“Oh,  Dora,”  she  said,  “wouldn’t  it  be  splen¬ 
did  if  the  girls  would  all  join  together  and 
buy  Annie  a  nice  warm  coat  and  send  it  to 
her  as  a  valentine?  We  could  make  an  en¬ 
velope  out  of  large  sheets  of  wrapping  paper, 
and  fold  the  coat  up  in  it,  and  write  on  a 
pretty  card,  “From  your  loving  Valentine,” 
and  she  would  never  guess  who  it  came  from.  ” 
“Just  splendid  1”  said  Dora. 

And  so  these  two  girls  went  right  about  get¬ 
ting  up  Annie's  valentine.  They  had  no 
trouble  in  collecting  the  money,  and  Gladys’ 
mother  had  a  brother  who  was  in  the  whole¬ 
sale  department  of  a  large  dry  goods  store, 
and  she  got  him  to  let  her  have  a  coat  at 
wholesale  price,  so  they  got  a  much  better  one 
than  they  expected  to.  A  large  envelope  was 
made  out  of  heavy  wrapping  paper  and  paste, 
so  tbe  coat  would  slip  in  easily,  and  a  large, 
handsome  valentine  card  was  put  in  one  of 
the  pockets.  A  boy  was  sent  to  deliver  it  at 
Annie’s  door. 

The  girls  were  not  there  to  see  Annie’s  sur¬ 
prise  and  happiness  when  she  received  it,  but 
the  next  Sunday  she  wore  it  to  Sunday  school, 
and  her  whole  face  was  beaming  with  joy. 
But  she  is  still  wondering  who  sent  that  val¬ 
entine. 

ONLY  A  BOYl 

“But,  he  is  only  a  boy!” 

“  Y'es,  that  is  the  reason  :  he  is  only  a  boy  1” 
The  words  were  the  same,  but  a  world  of 
difference  was  expressed  in  the  tones  of  the 
speakers.  “He  is  only  a  boy  1”  That  meant  an 
errand  in  tbe  heat  of  a  summer’s  day,  upon 
which  the  boy  was  to  be  sent  who  had  only 
just  returned  from  having  once  executed  that 
same  commission.  Some  one  bad  made  a 
mistake,  not  the  boy,  and  so,  being  only  a 
boy.  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
be  sent  back  to  repair  an  error  which  might 
have  just  as  well  waited  for  another  time. 
What  difference  did  it  make  that  the  day  was 
oppressively  hot,  that  he  was  tired  and  over¬ 
heated,  that  he  bad  not  received  any  thanks 
for  the  errand  he  had  done  so  well  as  far  as 
his  part  lay,  but  had  only  heard  of  the  blun¬ 
der  that  some  one  had  made,  and  the  fact  that 
his  trip  had  been  of  no  use  in  consequence. 
“Only  a  boy!”  What  difference  did  any  of 
these  things  make,  if  there  was  something  to 
be  done  and  the  boy  could  be  sent.  Tired 
with  his  walk  in  the  sun,  flushed  and  heated, 
the  boy  was  quietly  receiving  orders  to  return 
and  change  tbe  desired  article,  when  bis 
mother  interfered. 

“No,  he  cannot  go  back  again  to-day.” 

Then  came  the  astonished,  “Why?  It  wont 
hurt  him.  He  might  as  well  be  doing  that  as 
anything  else.  He  is  only  a  boy.  ” 

“Yes,  that  is  tbe  reason  ;  he  is  only  a  boy." 
But  the  tone  expressed  volumes,  though  I 
doubt  whether  a  written  library  of  reasons 
could  have  made  the  other’s  thought  intelligi 
ble  to  the  first  speaker. 

Only  a  boy !  His  very  claim,  his  right  to  con¬ 
sideration  and  tenderness  lay  in  that  plea. 
Willing  and  thoughtful  for  others ;  ready  to 
help,  as  a  boy  always  is,  with  any  task  that 
needed  a  helper,  whether  it  was  beyond  bis 
boyish  strength  or  not ;  so  ready  to  do  for 
others,  so  used  to  having  services  accepted  as 
a  matter  of  course,  although  if  an  older  per- 
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son  proffered  them,  they  might  be  considered 
worthy  of  courteously  expressed  gratitude ; 
needing  to  have  his  very  willingness  shielded 
against  those  who  would  impose  upon  it,  for¬ 
getful  that  only  a  boy’s  store  of  strength  lay 
behind  it,  and  that  even  a  boy’s  patience  and 
courtesy  can  be  overtried  sometimes.  Do  you 
wonder  that  the  mother  felt  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  was  used  to  show  why  there  was 
no  just  cause  for  an  instant’s  consideration  of 
the  comfort  and  strength  of  the  boy,  was  the 
strongest  argument  of  all  that  could  be  used 
to  plead  for  him? 

And  the  home  atmosphere  of  appreciation 
and  consideration  that  has  surrounded  that 
boy,  has  developed  just  what  one  might  rea¬ 
sonably  expect.*  Not  continual  restraint,  the 
thrapping'  of  the  reins  of  an  unskilled  driver, 
the  constant  irritant  of  fault-finding,  which 
can  warp  even  the  sweetest  of  dispositions,  and 
the  forgetfulness  of  the  possibilities  of  over¬ 
fatigue  and  discomforts,  which  are  sometimes- 
thrust  needlessly  upon  the  young  bodies,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  “only  boys. ”  Instead  of  that, 
there  is  an  all-pervasive  influence  of  love  and 
sympathy,  which  can  prove  the  highest  in¬ 
spiration  to  doing  one’s  best  that  can  be 
offered ;  a  right  and  reasonable  considera¬ 
tion  for  boyish  efforts  to  do  right,  a  com¬ 
panionship  with  the  boy,  that  has  made  that 
mother  one  of  the  most  to  be  envied  of  all  the 
mothers  I  know.  It  has  developed  one  of  the 
manliest,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  considerate  boys  that  one 
could  wish  to  count  among  one’s  best  friends. 
A  boy  who  is  always  ready  to  give  as  hie  rea¬ 
son  for  doing,  or  leaving  undone  anything 
that  is  proposed,  “Mother  wishes  it,”  or 
“Mother  would  not  wish  it”;  who,  while 
every  inch  a  genuine  boy,  shows  how  he  has 
been  made  his  mother’s  companion  and  friend 
by  a  never-failing  remembrance  of  all  the  lit¬ 
tle  courtesies  and  thoughtfulnesses  which  one 
usually  expects  only  from  his  seniors,  and  to 
whom  the  simple  argument  that  to  follow  a 
certain  course  of  conduct  is  right,  is  an  all- 
convincing  one. 

And  admiring  the  mother’s  success  with  a 
task  that  is  surely  the  greatest  of  all  life- 
works,  the  guiding  and  helping  a  boy  develop 
his  highest  possibilities  of  usefulness,  I  won¬ 
der  whether  much  of  her  success  is  not  due  to 
her  remembrance  that  “he  is  only  a  boy,”  and 
so  deserving  as  much  consideration,  love,  and 
thoughtfulness  as  the  daughters  in  a  family 
usually  claim  as  their  exclusive  right. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Paull. 

SOMK  MOTHERS  AND  OTHER  MOTHERS. 

Drnr  Motherx  :  When  you  have  tucked  your 
children  up  in  their  warm,  soft  beds, and  are  sit¬ 
ting  down  by  the  fire  to  enjoy  the  comfort  and 
quiet  of  your  home,  do  you  think  of  those 
other  mothers?  Those  other  mothers,  God  pity 
and  help  them,  who  have  to  put  their  little 
ones  to  bed  without  any  supper,  and  only  have 
half  enough  covering  to  keep  them  warm  ?  Do 
you  realize  what  it  would  be  to  have  your 
children  say,  “Mamma,  I  am  so  hungry,”  and 
have  their  mother  obliged  to  say,  ‘'I  have 
not  a  mouthful  of  anything  in  the  house  to 
give  you”?  Those  mothers  love  their  children 
as  much  as  you  do  yours.  Do  you  not  won¬ 
der,  sometimes,  that  they  keep  so  brave  and 
patient  in  their  poverty  when  they  see  the  well 
dressed,  well  fed,  well  cared  for  children  in 
other  homes?  It  is  but  human  that  they 
should  question  in  their  minds  why  some 
mothers  have  so  much  of  the  comforts  of  life 
to  give  to  their  children  and  others  so  little. 

We  read  once  of  a  poor  mother  who  was 
reprimanded  because  she  let  her  children  have 
so  much  of  their  own  way.  “That  is  all  I 
have  to  give  them,”  she  replied,  “and  I  let 
them  have  as  much  of  that  as  I  can.  ” 


How  do  these  poor  mothers  keep  up  heart  as  and  $1  each  to  the  six  who  send  the  next  hest, 
well  as  they  do?  The  world  knows  nothing  of  order  of  merit  By  best  is  meant  correct- 

their  name.  ‘1^  Si 

do  not  get  into  print.  Let  every  mother  who  mail  answers  to  us,  but  mail  them  to  Harper’s 
has  the  comforts  of  life  necessary  for  herself  Young  People,  Franklin  Square,  New  York 
and  her  children,  not  only  think  of  those  oth-  9?*^’ 

er  mothers  as  she  sits  down  m  her  pleasant,  member  of  this  Round  Table? 

happy  home,  hut  do  something  to  make  their  You  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  largest  and  great- 
lives  easier  and  more  comfortable.  est  juvenile  organization  in  the  world.  Its 

In  these  times  of  financial  trouble,  when  so  objects  are  improvement,  fuDi  and  helping 
.  .  ,  .  *  4.  others.  Just  now  it  is  helping  others  by 

many  are  out  of  employment  who  want  to  building  an  industrial  school  for  poor  boys 
work  but  cannot  get  it,  those  who  have  been  Wont  you  help?  If  you  are  a  memoer  of  this 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  wage  money  coming  order,  put  the  figures  “99”  at  the  top  of  your 

in  should  make  it  a  duty  and  pleasure  to  .vou  “o*  » 

,,,,  ,  i/uiir  ber,  put  “  100”  at  the  top  of  the  sheet,  and 

help  those  who  are  thrown  out  of  work.  We  y^^  receive,  in  response,  a  membership 

can  all  deny  ourselves  many  things,  and  use  certificate.  There  are  no  fees  and  no  dues, 
the  money  we  would  have  paid  out  for  them  Grown  persons  may  help  their  young  friends 
in  helping  other  mothers  get  food  and  warm  ^j*b  these  answers,  but  any  one  ''’ho  has 
,  ,  4..  •  1.  i.-  passed  bis  or  her  eighteenth  birthday,  must 

clothing  for  their  hungry,  shivering  little  jjqj  these  figures,  nor  send  answers.  The 

ones.  Let  us  go  about  this  part  of  the  Mas-  latter,  bearing  your  name — spell  out  a  given 
ter’s  work  at  once.  one — must  be  mailed  not  later  than  Washing¬ 

ton’s  Birthday,  1894,  and  cor- 
ADDa  rect  answers,  with  names  of 

prize  winners,  will  be  publish - 
ed  in  this  column,  and  in  Har- 

of  the  cutest.  Every  reader 
(  W  \  of  this  column  is  invited  to  send 

I  answers.  If  any  do  not  wish  to 

1  n  ^  jjf,  IWffi^MtMiAKSg.do  so,  however,  they  may  use 

V  the  figures  “  100”  in  applying  for 

V  ~  I  ISKk  membership  in  the  Round  Table, 

i/W  ^  sending  to  same  address  as  if 

a  you  forwarded  answers. 


^  ir  *****  *^***^  find  tour  name  ? 

a Q  jSI  your  name 

-X  that  King’s  Move  puzzle, 

iTTi  oiany  other  solvers  did.  We 
of  above  one  hundred 
hWjSp  chess-board,  but 

UJ-iCLsin  'n'  T  fOUfi  LAST\  ^be  lowest  person  named  on  the 

I  ^r,lif4lV  1  k.  V/5/r  7&  I  Honor  Roll  which  follows  found 

1  k  CAP  fJeiMOA/  mor®  than  350. 

jgt,,  J  The  list  of  the  winner  of  the 

wV.  ^  first  prize  is  an  excellent  one  in 

^  oua  point  of  neatness,  and  in  the 

fall  J#PUnO  ^  fact  that  it  was  arranged  alpha- 

^  betically.  It  contains  b07  names 

'  °  *-  I  that  almost  every  one  is  fa- 

*  rrmwu  AUDAin  miliar  with,  and  all  of  this  remarkable  num- 

A  IKAAt  AhkHAU.  ber  may  be  found  on  the  board  by  the  King’s 

1.  These  characters  represent  a  city  in  an  move.  The  name  of  the  first  prize  winner  is 

Asiatic  country.  What  is  the  city?  Get  the  Genelle  Cunningham,  and  she  lives  in  Mis¬ 
name,  also,  of  the  country,  discover  its  chief  souri.  We  send  ber  $10  in  money.  The  re¬ 
articles  of  trade  and  name  them.  mainder  of  the  $25  that  was  offered  we  give, 

2.  The  principal  products  of  a  city  in  a  promised,  to  the  other  five  who,  in  the 

European  country.  Name  these,  and  give  the  order  that  follows,  distanced  other  competi- 
name  of  the  citv  and  countrv.  tors  in  the  number  of  names :  Winifred  Taft 
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name  of  the  city  and  country. 

3.  The  two  upper  articles  represent  then: 
cipal  manufactures  in  a  certain  city  in  Nc 


3rin-  of  Vermont,  600  names;  Allan  G.  Fletcher  of 
orth  Missouri,  597 ;  Ora  L.  Look  515,  and  Roy  W. 


America.  The  three  articles  below  these  Look,  500,  of  California;  and  Evelvn  M. 
typify  three  of  the  f'xports  of  the  country.  Pierce,  490,  of  New  York.  We  awarded  them 
What  city  makes  the  upper  articles?  Give  the  5^*  ^3,  $2,  and  $2  respectively. 


names  of  the  three  exports  and  the  country. 

4.  What  country  is  it  whose  highest  moun 


Our  Honor  Roll  bears  79  names  of  those  who 
found  from  850  to  a  few  more  than  400.  Un- 


tain  peak  is  found  in  monogram  A,  its  second  successful  solvers  are  reminded  that  few 
largest  city  in  monogram  B,  and  its  language  solvers  reach  the  prize  roll  on  the  first  at- 


in  monogram  C? 


tempt,  and  that  we  shall  give  them  several 


5.  A  peculiar  style  of  vehicle  seen  nowhere  opportunities  to  exercise  ingenuity  in  this  de- 
else  but  in  the  country  where  it  is  still  in  use.  partment. 

Name  the  vehicle  and  the  country. 

6.  A  castle  in  a  small  county  in  Europe.  simpue  realization. 

Give  the  name  of  the  castle,  city,  and  coun-  Qur  spiritual  life  would  be  rich,  and  our 

**7;  What  country  is  it  whose  name  is  indi-  hearts  would  often  be  at  ^ace  if  we  only  had 
cated  by  the  first  picture,  its  principal  city  by  the  faith  and  the  realization  of  a  little  child, 
the  second,  and  one  of  its  mountains  by  the  “How  did  you  find  your  way  up  stairs  in  the 

third?  .....  „  „  dark  to  get  your  book?”  a  young  lady  asked 

8.  A  suspension  bridge  in  a  small  European  ,  .  .  u  u  4.1.  arm.  -4.1. 

country.  Give  the  name  of  the  town,  c^n-  brother.  There  was  no  one  with 

try,  and  river.  JO'J-  and  the  lamp  was  not  lit.”  “Yes,  there 

9.  The  heavy  letters  in  this  sentence,  prop-  was,  sister,"  he  replied.”  “Oh,  Walter,  I  am 

erly  arranged,  wUl  gi^  a  country  and  one  of  afraid  you  are  not  telling  me  the  truth,”  she 
its  mountains.  Give  the  two  names.  . . 


its  mountains.  Give  the  two  names.  -j  uir  -4.  •  -4.  4.  »  1. 

10.  The  two  upper  lines,  their  meanings  Yes,  I’m  sure  it  is  quite  true,”  he  an- 

combined,  will  give  a  country.  The  three  swered,  “for  God  was  there,  and  He  lit  me  up 
lower  lines  will  make  in  one  word  (combining  with  His  moon.  ” 

the  meanings)  this  country’s  occupation.  _ 

Give  the  country  and  occupation. 

11.  What  city  is  shown  here  in  rebus  form?  A  Bible  printed  from  the  type  called  brilliant. 

Give  city  and  the  country  in  which  it  is  lo-  which  is  the  smallest  size  used  in  English  print- 
cated.  4..  -  .  4.  4.  ing,  has  been  published  by  the  Oxford  Uni- 

-U  Th,  volume  co...in.  U.6 

the  name  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  the  coun-  pages,  with  map,  and  weighs  less  than  three 
tiy.  ounces.  It  masures  three  and  a  half  by  two. 

Harper’s  Young  People  offers  $10  in  cash  for  and  an  eighth  inches,  and  is  five  eighths  of  an 
best  answers  to  these  questions— $4  to  the  first,  inch  thick. 


A  Bible  printed  from  the  type  called  brilliant, 
which  is  the  smallest  size  used  in  English  print¬ 
ing,  has  been  published  hy  the  Oxford  Uni- 
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“  FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  SKIRMISH  LINE  ” 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  recent 
autobiographies.  The  writer,  the  Rev.  Elisha 
B.  Sherwood,  D. D.,  has  been  known  and 
greatly  esteemed  by  many  of  our  readers,  and 
by  ourselves,  for  years  out  of  mind.  His  has 
been  a  life  of  remarkable  usefulness  from 
youth  down  to  old  age.  His  conversion,  in 
the  Western  New  York  home  of  his  youth, 
whither  his  excellent  parents  had  removed 
from  Vermont,  was  a  marked  event  in  his 
life.  So  distinct  and  clear  was  it,  that  he 
may  be  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  power,  wise 
to  win  souls,  from  that  day  forward.  In  de¬ 
scribing  it.  Dr.  Sherwood  gives  a  vivid  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  style  of  things  that  served 
to  make  head  against  the  religious  destitu¬ 
tions  of  those  early  times,  and  transform  the 
wilderness  into  the  garden  of  the  Lord.  He 
says : 

In  the  winter  of  1819,  my  father  exchanged 
the  property  he  had  in  Phelps  for  unculti 
vated  lands  in  what  was  then  known  as  the 
Genesee  Country,  which  very  soon  became 
Orleans  County.  The  country  was  dotted 
with  here  and  there  a  settlement.  Log  school 
houses  were  the  only  public  buildings  for 
schools  and  religious  meetings.  One  day  the 
Rev.  Alanson  Darwin,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
from  Riga,  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  whose 
heart  was  stirred  within  him  to  do  something 
for  the  good  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  rode  up  to  our  door,  and 
said  he  would  preach  to  the  people  of  that  set¬ 
tlement,  if  there  was  a  house  whose  doors  were 
open  for  such  objects.  My  mother  told  him 
her  house  was  at  his  service ;  furthermore,  she 
would  send  her  boys  out,  and  invite  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  come  and  hear  the  stranger.  Then  and 
there  commenced  my  home  missionary  work. 

I  little  thought  it  was  to  be  the  first  lesson  in 
what  was  to  be  the  greater  part  of  my  life’s 
work. 

My  advantages  for  education  until  I  was  six¬ 
teen  years  old,  were  such  as  the  new  settle¬ 
ments  could  provide  and  log  school  houses 
furnished.  In  1826  our  school  district  erected 
a  frame  school  house,  which  was  used  for  re¬ 
ligious  meetings,  as  well  as  for  schools.  With 
a  oetter  school  house,  we  had  better  school 
teachers,  of  whom  I  could  avail  myself  four 
months  each  year.  The  remaining  months 
were  given  to  work  on  the  new  farm.  Six 
months  of  my  eighteenth  year  I  attended  the 
Gaines  High  School,  taught  by  a  Mr.  Gazley, 
who  did  for  the  youth  of  Orleans  County  a 
great  and  good  work.  It  was  in  these  months 
my  desire  was  awakened  for  an  education. 
The  next  winter  I  taught  a  district  school  in 
the  western  portion  of  our  township.  Here  I 
learned  the  truth  of  that  old  saw,  “A  little 
learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.  ” 

The  winter  of  1880  I  again  attended  Gaines 
High  School.  The  following  winter  I  taught 
the  West  Gaines  district  school.  It  was  a 
pleasant  community,  but  filled  with  lovers  of 
vain  amusements.  I  entered  into  a  full  par¬ 
ticipation  of  these  pleasures,  until  about  the 
middle  of  Februa^  1831.  On  returning  home 
on  Saturday  evening,  I  found  a  revival  of  re¬ 
ligion  in  progress  in  the  church  and  commu¬ 
nity.  Two  of  my  sisters  and  two  younger 
brothers  had  experienced  a  great  change.  They 
had  given  themselves  to  Christ  and  His  work. 
They  had  found  a  Saviour.  These  facts 
troubled  me.  I  attended  the  meeting  that 
night.  What  I  saw  and  heard  troubled  me 
more.  I  bore  up  under  my  feelings  as  best  I 
could,  over  the  Sabbath.  I  made  my  arrange¬ 
ments  to  leave  early  for  my  school  on  Monday 
morning.  As  I  was  about  leaving,  I  met  my 
dear  mother,  whose  eyes  were  red  with  weep¬ 
ing.  I  would  have  avoided  her,  if  there  had 
been  any  way,  but  I  saw  it  was  of  no  use  to 
trv.  She  took  me  by  the  hand,  lest  I  might 
slfp  away  from  her.  I  listened  to  her  tearful 
words.  She  pressed  me  to  attend  to  the  one 
thing  needful,  then  and  there  I  said : 
“Mother,  I  have  an  engagement  to  attend  a 
dancing  party  this  week.  I  cannot  break  it.  ” 
As  we  parted  that  morning,  she  remarked,  “If 
you  will  dance,  remember  that  I  shall  pray  for 
you.  ”  Her  prayers  took  all  the  pleasure  out 
of  that  dance,  and  made  me  loathe  the  whole 
thing.  Then  and  there,  I  lost  all  desire  for 
the  dance  hall.  During  that  week  my  mind 
often  recurred  to  what  might  be  going  on  in  ; 
that  revival  service  of  religion.  On  returning 
home  the  next  Saturday  night,  I  found  the 
revival  widening  and  deepening.  I  went  with 
the  family  to  the  meeting.  I  had  a  seat  be¬ 


side  a  young  friend.  As  the  minister  an¬ 
nounced  the  order  of  the  meeting,  I  whis¬ 
pered  to  my  friend  :  “  They  will  not  convert 
any  one  to-night,  for  they  have  gone  to  work 
by  the  square  rule.  ”  The  meeting  proceeded 
as  announced  by  the  minister.  He  offered 
what  was  to  be  the  closing  prayer.  But  it  was 
not  to  be  the  close  of  that  meeting.  As  he 
closed,  the  Holy  Spirit  moved  my  brother  Guy 
to  follow  in  prayer,  that  was  indited  of  the 
Spirit,  who  gave  him  such  utterance  that  all 
felt  that  he  was  taught  of  God.  That  prajer 
went  through  me  like  a  shock  of  electricity. 
Before  he  closed,  I  was  as  helpless  as  an  in 
fant  child.  I  could  not  sit  on  the  seat,  and 
lay  down  upon  it.  At  the  close  of  my  broth¬ 
er’s  prayer  Elder  Chester  Frost  came  to  me, 
and  taking  my  hand,  asked  me  if  he  should 
pray  for  me.  I  said  “Yes.”  He  knelt  beside 
the  seat.  I  fell  from  the  seat  and  dropped  on 
my  knees,  and  gave  myself  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  to  be  His  servant.  The  next  morning 
I  heard  for  the  first  time  with  an  understand¬ 
ing  heart  the  blessed  Gospel  from  a  strange 
minister.  Old  things  had  passed  away,  and 
all  were  new  to  me.  I  had  passed  from  dark¬ 
ness  into  light,  from  death  in  sin.  to  a  new 
life  in  Christ  Jesus. 

On  Monday  morning  I  returned  to  my 
school,  which  was  near  its  close,  and  finished 
the  term  and  returned  with  great  delight  to 
the  revival  meetings.  Everything  was  new^  to 
me.  I  saw  men  as  trees  walking.  I  remained 
in  that  state  for  a  number  of  days.  I  had 
taken  my  stand  for  Christ,  but  I  bad  not  the 
witness  of  my  acceptance.  One  day  I  was  in 
the  grain  barn  at  work.  There  was  a  pause 
for  some  time  in  the  business  of  the  hour.  I 
stepped  back  into  a  retired  part  of  the  bam, 
I  leaned  up  against  the  side,  and  uttered  in  a 
whisper  tone,  “  O  Lord  Jesus!  So  reveal  Thy 
self  to  me  that  I  may  know  Thou  hast  accept¬ 
ed  the  consecration  I  have  made  of  myself  to 
Thee.”  While  I  was  praying,  the  Holy  Ghost 
was  shed  abroad  in  my  heart  until  I  was  filled 
with  joy.  I  began  to  praise  God  in  song,  and 
sang  everything  I  could  call  to  remembrance. 
“Jesus  all  the  day  long  was  the  joy  of  my 
song.  ”  From  that  hour  I  have  never  doubted 
that  God  heard  and  answered  my  prayer.  An¬ 
other  thing  I  never  doubted,  that  the  soul 
who  does  receive,  believe,  and  confess  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  “sealed  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance  until  the  redemption  of  the  pur¬ 
chased  possession.  ”  From  that  blest  moment, 
when  I  felt  the  sealing  witness  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  me,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with 
the  awful  condition  of  those  who  are  living 
without  God  and  without  hope.  Then  came 
home  to  me  my  duty  to  rescue  the  perishing 
and  to  seek  and  save  the  lost. 

Resloved  to  study  for  the  ministry,  a  pro¬ 
ceeding  his  mother,  but  not  his  father,  approv¬ 
ed  from  the  start,  young  Sherwood  went  to 
Rochester  in  the  fall  of  1831,  becoming  a 
member  of  a  manual  labor  school,  “where 
young  men,  by  three  or  four  hours  labor  per 
day,  could  pay  their  board.  ”  (It  just  occurs 
to  us  that  it  must  have  been  at  this  early  stage 
that  Dr.  Sherwood  was  indoctrinated  into  the 
system  now  prevalent  at  Park  College,  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  has  long  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. )  Rochester  was  then  the 
rising  “Flour  City”  of  the  West,  and  our  youth 
quickly  became  an  expert  barrel-maker,  and  a 
useful  member  of  Dr.  William  Wisner's  flock, 
the  church  of  most  of  the  young  men  thus  striv¬ 
ing  for  an  education.  The  school  flourished 
until  the  following  September,  when  its  mem¬ 
bers  were  scattered  by  that  dreaded  scourge, 
the  cholera.  Mr.  Sherwood  left  Rochester 
for  Geneva,  the  latter  place  being  free  from 
the  scourge,  and  having  a  school  owned  by  Dr. 
Squires.  Returning  to  Rochester  when  cold 
weather  had  set  in,  he  entered  the  College  In¬ 
stitute,  under  Dr.  Morgan  and  Miss  Mary 
Allen,  remaining  until  the  close  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1833.  In  October,  1884,  when  twen¬ 
ty-four  years  of  age,  we  find  him  starting  out 
to  secure  the  necessary  instruction  in  theol¬ 
ogy.  He  says : 

On  the  15th  of  October,  1834,  I  left  for  Lane 
Seminary  by  way  of  Buffalo ;  from  Lake  Erie 
to  Cleveland,  from  Cleveland  to  Wellsville  by 
stage,  and  from  there  by  the  Ohio  River  to 
Cincinnati.  I  was  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
Faculty,  including  Rev.  Lyman  Beecher, 


D. D. ,  Professor  of  Theology;  Rev.  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism, 
and  Professor  Biggs  of  Church  History.  I 
entered  the  only  theological  class  in  the  Sem¬ 
inary  at  that  time.  There  were  in  this  class 
Henry  Ward  and  Charles  Beecher,  Robert 
Stanton  and  others.  I  was  assigned  a  room, 
and  took  board  in  the  boarding  department  of 
the  Seminary,  and  entered  upon  the  studies  of 
the  class  with  moderation.  From  that  time 
the  darkness  that  had  been  over  me  disap¬ 
peared  ;  light  shone  upon  my  pathway.  I  put 
my  letter  into  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church,  of  w’hich  Dr.  Beecher  was  pastor,  and 
began  to  feel  at  home  in  my  new  relations.  I 
fell  into  the  daily  round  of  student  life.  Soon 
outside  work  opened,  the  superintendency  of  a 
Sabbath -school  on  the  Kentucky  side  of  the 
river  at  Covington.  The  Seminary  duties  be¬ 
came  more  engrossing  as  days  and  weeks  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Thus  we  passed  untij  near  the  close 
of  the  seminary  year,  w’hen  I  chanced  to  meet 
an  acquaintance  whom  I  made  at  Rochester, N. 
Y. ,  in  1832,  who  informed  me  of  the  provision 
for  a  theological  school  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  with 
the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  as  Professor  of 
Theology,  and  a  full  equipment  of  professors 
for  the  thorough  training  of  young  men  for 
the  ministry.  He  told  me  also  Mr.  John  Ran¬ 
kin  of  New  York  City  would  pay  the  expenses 
of  tho^e  who  wished  to  leave  Lane  for  Ober¬ 
lin.  While  highly  regarding  the  Lane  Faculty 
for  their  kindness  to  me,  I  was  not  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  tbe  leading  students  of  our  class,  and 
longing  for  what  I  knew  I  should  find  at 
Oberlin.  I  asked  the  Faculty  of  Lane  to  give 
me  a  letter  of  my  standing  in  my  class.  They 
very  frankly  gave  me  the  letter  asked  for.  On 
the  19th  of  May,  1835,  I  took  passage  on  a 
steamboat  for  Wellsville,  and  from  there  across 
the  State  of  Ohio,  by  stage,  to  Cleveland ; 
thence  to  Oberlin. 

On  reaching  Oberlin,  I  found  the  rush  of 
students  so  great,  there  was  no  place  to  lay 
my  head,  or  even  to  leave  my  trunk.  We  had 
to  wait  until  teaiporary  rooms  could  be  pro¬ 
vided.  During  the  fitting  up  of  our  rooms  I 
dropped  down  the  lake  and  spent  two  weeks 
at  home.  On  returning  to  Oberlin  I  found  the 
temporary  rooms  ready ;  but  there  must  be 
three  in  a  room,  and  three  in  a  bed.  With 
such  accommodations  a  class  of  sixteen  young 
men  entered  upon  their  theological  studies  with 
the  Rev.  Charles  G.  Finney  as  Professor  of 
Theology ;  Rev.  John  Morgan,  Professor  of  the 
New  Testament  Scriptures ;  Professor  John  P. 
Cowles  of  the  Old  'Testament  Scriptures,  and 
the  Rev.  Henry  Cowles,  Professor  of  Church 
History.  Rev.  Asa  Mahan  was  President  of 
the  College.  All  these  men  were  in  their 
prime,  and  each  strong  in  the  position  they 
had  been  called  to  fill.  Here  there  was  a  full 
fledged  Christian  college  and  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary  moving  into  full  work,  well  equipped, 
amid  the  forest  of  Lorraine  County,  Ohio, 
where  the  first  tree  was  cut  down  and  the 
first  field  opened  but  two  years  before.  The 
college  and  Theological  Seminary  were  planted 
for  Christian  and  evangelical  purposes,  there¬ 
fore  our  Faculty  were  anxious  to  have  their 
students  make  proof  of  the  power  of  their 
doctrines  to  evangelize  and  Christianize  the 
surrounding  population.  Consequently  the 
students  were  expected  to  respond  to  any  calls 
they  had  from  surrounding  towns.  I  had  not 
been  in  Oberlin  two  months  when  I  was  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  Rochester,  Lorraine  Co.,  Ohio, 
and  conduct  a  service  on  the  Sabbath.  I  rode 
twelve  miles  on  horseback.  Found  a  log 
school  house  with  a  clay  floor,  slab  seats,  and 
a  door  hung  on  wooden  hinges,  that  announced 
the  entrance  of  every  attendant.  We  had  a 
good  audience,  to  whom  I  gave  my  first  home 
missionary  address.  They  invited  me  to  re¬ 
turn  in  two  weeks.  I  did  so ;  and  continued 
my  visits  alternate  weeks  until  members 
sufficient  to  organize  a  church  asked  that  or¬ 
ganization  be  given  them.  A  church  was 
formed  and  a  supply  was  secured,  and  I  was 
at  liberty  to  take  another  vacancy. 

Soon  there  came  a  man  from  Ridgeville,  a 
town  adjoining  the  county  seat,  and  stated 
his  case,  and  asked  for  a  volunteer  to  go  and 
hold  meetings  in  a  town  that  had  driven  out 
every  minister  that  had  attempted  to  hold 
meetings  there  for  the  last  two  years.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  the  invitation  and  the  man  was  to  an¬ 
nounce  service  for  the  next  Sabbath.  I  went 
over  on  Saturday  evening.  Sabbath  morning 
we  met  at  the  little  church  where  I  talked  to 
six  adults  and  some  children.  I  gave  notice 
of  a  meeting  at  four  o’clock,  and  took  recess 
for  dinner.  As  I  went  to  my  place  for  dinner, 
I  passed  two  hotels,  around  which  I  counted 
forty  men.  At  4  P.  M.  w'e  had  twenty  adults, 
and  some  tears,  w’hich  encouraged  me  to  leave 
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an  appointment  to  return  in  two  weeks.  At 
this  meeting  we  had  a  fair  audience.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  continue  meetings 
on  alternate  Sabbaths.  I  found  there  a  small 
church  in  the  midst  of  the  boldest  infidels 
that  I  have  encountered  in  a  ministry  of  over 
fifty  years.  I  held  services  in  their  church 
mornings  and  afternoons ;  and  at  nights  in 
their  school  house.  God  blessed  our  efforts. 
Backsliders  were  reclaimed ;  and  their  children 
were  converted.  A  revival  of  religion  began. 
We  thought  best  to  call  in  a  minister  and  have 
the  ordinances  administered  to  this  oppressed 
church.  The  time  was  fixed.  Saturday  pre¬ 
ceding  we  held  a  preparatory  meeting.  Five 
persons  came  forward  and  asked  to  join  the 
church.  They  were  examined  and  accepted. 
We  made  arrangements  for  the  reception  of 
the  new  members  and  for  the  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  a  prayer -meeting  at  nine  o’clock  A.  M. 
The  news  went  out  from  the  Saturday  meet¬ 
ing  what  had  been  done.  The  infidels  got  to¬ 
gether  and  said:  “This  revival  matter  must  be 
stopped  now.  ”  They  gathered  what  cattle 
there  were  feeding  on  the  grass  in  the  plot  of 
the  town,  and  drove  them  into  the  meeting 
house,  opened  the  Bible  and  put  into  it  a 
handful  of  salt,  and  shut  in  the  cattle  and 
left  them  there  I  On  reaching  the  church  the 
next  morning  for  the  prayer-meeting  appointed 
for  nine  o’clock,  you  can  judge  in  what  con¬ 
dition  we  found  it.  The  question  was  asked 
me,  “What  can  we  do?”  I  answered,  “There 
is  but  one  thing  to  do :  clean  out  this  house. 
You  that  have  shovels,  mops,  and  pails,  bring 
them  as  quick  as  you  can.  ”  The  house  was 
cleaned  up  and  ready  for  the  regular  service 
at  11  o’clock.  The  Holy  Spirit  was  with  us 
in  great  power.  The  members  were  received. 
The  sacraments  were  administered.  The  ban¬ 
ner  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  was  fiun^  to  the 
breeze,  and  has  floated  in  triumph  in  Ridge- 
ville  ever  since.  We  organized  a  Sabbath - 
school,  our  congregation  increased  steadily, 
converts  were  from  time  to  time  received.  I 
continued  my  labors  until  my  graduation  from 
Oberlin.  During  this  time  I  encountered  the 
most  determinpd  opposition  that  I  have  met  in 
my  long  ministry.  It  was  there  I  learned  not 
to  fear  hard  cases  nor  to  shun  hard  places. 


The  great  Head  of  the  Church  was  schooling 
me  for  my  life’s  work.  It  was  there  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  revealed  Himself  to  me.  I  was 
conscious  of  His  indwelling  power  which  car¬ 
ried  me  beyond  myself,  enabling  me  to  so 
preach  the  Gospel  that  infidelity  quailed  before 
the  simple  presentation  of  Christ  crucified,  the 
only  hope  of  the  lost  soul. 

Almost  the  entire  region  of  country  at  this 
time  was  without  suitable  houses  of  worship. 
To  meet  this  state  of  destitution,  Prof.  Finney 
sent  to  New  York  City  for  a  tent  that  would 
hold  1,200  to  1,500,  for  holding  meetings  in 
the  destitute  towns.  The  tent  was  furnished 
by  friends  in  New  York,  and  came  on  in 
August.  It  was  thought  best  to  give  the  the¬ 
ological  class  a  short  vacation  that  they  might 
prove  the  Gospel  the  power  of  God  unto  salva¬ 
tion.  They  were  to  go  out  and  spread  the  tent 
in  Dover,  a  growing  town,  which  was  readily 
accessible  from  surrounding  towns.  We  held 
meetings  daytimes,  and  at  night  scattered 
out  to  hold  meetings  in  surrounding  towns  in 
their  school  houses,  wake  up  the  people  to  the 
subject  of  religion,  and  gather  them  with  us 
at  the  tent  the  next  day.  It  was  so  ordered 
that  I  went  at  night  to  the  town  of  Avon  that 
joined  Ridgeville  on  the  north.  There  had 
settled  a  colony  of  English  families,  with  an 
organized  Congregational  church,  and  a  pas¬ 
tor  by  the  name  of  Sadd.  He  was  anxious 
that  1  should  talk  to  his  people  from  night  to 
night,  as  long  as  the  tent  meeting  continued. 
When  ihe  tent  meetings  closed,  the  interest 
in  Avon  had  become  so  ^reat  that  it  was 
thought  best  for  me  to  remain  at  Avon  and  do 
what  I  could  in  directing  anxious  souls  to 
Christ.  I  realized  in  some  measure  what  it 
was  to  stand  between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
At  one  of  the  week  dav  afternoon  meetings, 
after  singing,  I  asked  Jf  there  were  any  pres¬ 
ent  who  desired  special  prayer  for  themselves. 
There  arose  one  of  the  principal  men  of  the 
town,  and  said ;  “  Do  pray  for  me.  ”  Then  an¬ 
other  leading  man  in  the  town,  who  seemed 
very  much  in  earnest.  Then  a  lady  came  and 
knelt  in  deep  emotion  at  the  table  where  the 

?astor  and  myself  were  sitting.  “What  shall 
do?  What  shall  I  do?”  she  cried.  The  pas¬ 
tor  turned  to  me  and  said:  “What  shall  we 


do?”  I  gently  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
and  said,  “Stand  still  and  see  the  salvation  of 
God.  ”  There  passed  through  that  audience  an 
awful  sense  of  the  presence  of  the  Holy  One. 
Prayers  were  offered  and  answered  for  those 
that  had  asked  for  prayer.  At  that  meeting 
the  waters  of  life  were  unsealed  and  the  life- 
giving  stream  flowed  from  house  to  house  and 
from  heart  to  heart,  until  about  one  hundred 
drank  of  the  living  waters  within  the  next  two 
weeks.  The  entire  township  felt  its  quicken¬ 
ing  power.  From  after  visits  made  there,  I 
learned  of  its  genuine  and  vitalizing  power, 
and  of  God’s  saving  grace  to  that  dear  people. 

Mr.  Sherwood  completed  his  studies  at 
Oberlin  in  September,  1836,  though  he  attend¬ 
ed  Prof.  Finney’s  special  course  on  Pastoral 
Theology  the  year  following.  The  same  year 
he  was  happily  married  to  Miss  Amelia  Mun¬ 
son  Baldwin,  by  her  father,  the  Rev.  Truman 
Baldwin  of  Darien,  N.  Y.  Commended  to  the 
vacant  Presbyterian  church  of  Wilson  by  the 
Rev.  Gilbert  Crawford  of  the  First  Church, 
Lockport,  he  began  his  pastoral  labors  there 
in  the  Presbytery  of  Niagara,  in  September. 
1837.  His  subsequent  labors  as  pastor  and 
evangelist,  here  and  in  the  West,  are  set  forth 
in  this  volume,  in  a  way  to  greatly  interest  all 
who  care  for  the  progress  of  Christ’s  cause. 
In  many  ways,  the  volume  is  a  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  religious  history. 

If  you  ask  me  which  of  all  these  things 
(branches  of  social  and  benevolent  work)  is 
the  most  important,  I  reply  that  among  them 
there  is  only  one  thing  of  superlative  impor¬ 
tance,  and  that  is  yourself.  By  far  the  great¬ 
est  thing  a  man  can  do  for  his  city  is  to  be  a 
good  man.  Simply  to  live  there  as  a  good 
man,  as  a  Christian  man,  and  practical  citizen, 
is  the  first  and  highest  contribution  anyone 
can  make  to  its  salvation.  Ijet  the  city  be  a 
Sodom  or  a  Gomorrah,  and  if  there  be  but 
ten  righteous  men  in  it,  it  will  be  saved.— 
Drummond. 
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A  WONDERFUL  WORK. 

OTBR  SIXTEEN  THOUSAND  UITTUE  CHILDREN 
CARED  FOB  AMD  TRAINED. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Golden 
Gate  Kindergarten  Association  of  San  Franciso, 
is  the  record  of  a  marvellous  work  which  had  its 
foundation  in  the  Bible  class  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Cooper.  The  first  year  there  were  two  schools, 
with  an  enrollment  of  109  children,  and  total 
annual  receipts  of  111,805.70.  At  the  close  of 
the  fourteenth  year  there  are  thirty-seven 
schools,  with  an  enrollment  of  8,318  children, 
and  total  annual  receipts  of  843,196.81.  There 
has  been  given  to  the  work,  in  endowments 
and  otherwise,  up  to  date  of  report,  no  less 
than  $451,852.68.  Of  this  amount  Mrs.  Leland 
Stanford  has  given  $174,000.  The  first  memo¬ 
rial  kindergartens  in  the  world  were  the  Le¬ 
land  Stanford,  Jr.,  Memorial  Kindergartens, 
and  these  were  the  thought  of  the  president’of 
the  Association,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  who 
applied  a  large  gift,  made  by  Mrs.  Stanford  to 
the  general  work,  to  the  specific  establishment 
of  three  memorial  schools.  The  thought  has 
taken  deep  root  in  the  hearts  of  bereaved 
mothers,  until  now  there  are  fifteen  memorial 
schools  under  this  Association,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers  scattered  all  over  the  country.  Thousands 
of  needy  little  ones  are  thus  blest. 

A  very  fiourisbing  Free  Normal  Training 
School  for  Teachers  has  also  been  organized 
under  this  Association,  and  hundreds  of  appli¬ 
cants  have  been  examined.  Two  large  classes 
have  been  graduated,  and  a  third  is  now  in 
process  of  training.  The  professors  of  the 
Stanford  and  State  Universities  lecture  before 
the  teachers  and  students,  and  thus  add  much 
of  value  to  the  fine  work  of  the  regular  Nor¬ 
mal  trainer.  Miss  Anna  M.  Stovall,  who  has 
had  a  wide  experience  in  this  work.  The 
graduates  of  the  Golden  Gate  Association, 
scattered  all  over  the  Pacific  coast,  are  in 
great  demand. 

A  feature  of  great  interest  is  the  successful 
Mothers’  Meetings.  The  report  says:  “It  is 
the  misfortune  of  ignorance  that  it  does  not 
know  how  to  be  wise.  Our  mothers  need 
teaching.  It  is  the  aim  to  group  these  moth¬ 
ers,  that  we  may  thus  come  into  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  with  them  and  learn  their  needs, 
their  cares,  their  aspirations,  and  their  disap¬ 
pointments,  and  as  far  as  possible,  bring  some 
thing  of  new  hope  and  comfort  into  their  hard’ 
and  cheerless  lives.  Familiar  talks  on  hygi¬ 
ene,  the  physical  care  and  training  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  domestic  economy  are  given.  In  a 
very  suggestive  article  on  “The  Young  in 
Great  Cities,”  Mrs.  Cooper  truly  says: 

It  is  in  great  cities  that  the  dangers  lie. 
The  perils  to  the  nation  lie  in  the  great  cities. 
When  the  lower  classes  are  lifted  up,  through 
foundation  work  with  the  young,  through 
wise  ministration  to  poor,  discouraged  moth¬ 
ers,  we  shall  begin  to  see  the  dawn  of  “the 
good  time  coming.”  In  the  history  of  a  man 
like  Jerry  McCauley  of  New  York  City,  we  see 
what  a  single  redeemed  life  may  accomplish. 
Every  vagabond  boy  reclaimed  saves  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  State ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
it  adds  to  the  commonwealth  all  that  the 
life  of  a  good  citizen  brings  into  it.  It  is  in 
the  great  whirling  city  that  crime  stalks 
abroad.  Oh,  the  da^ers  that  beset  the  young 
in  the  great  city !  We  do  not  exert  ourselves 
enough  to  save  the  young.  I  am  glad  of  the 
Boys’  Brigades.  Wisely  conducted,  they  must 
be  productive  of  good.  In  our  kindergarten 
work  we  feel  the  need  of  all  these  helpful  in- 
fiuences  to  hold  the  young. 

The  great  need  of  the  poor  and  miserable  is 
kindness,  human  interest,  and  sympathy. 
Over  against  our  strength  and  fullness  lies  the 
personal  weakness  and  need  of  some  one  near 
at  hand.  We  need  to  think  more  of  the  grim, 
hard  lot  of  the  poor.  What  if  our  lives  were 
as.barren  as  tbeir’s  of  all  beauty  and  hope  and 
joy!  Through  the  ministrations  of  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  we  may  give  them  something  of 
our  own  hope,  inspiration,  courage,  and  wiser 
living.  Impartation  of  what  we  possess  is  the 
true  law  of  noble  living.  And  it  is  the  per¬ 


sonal  touch  that  has  in  it  the  most  potential 
power  to  lift  up. 

The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  and  the 
Chief  of  Police  give  the  most  convincing  testi¬ 
mony  in  regard  to  the  value  of  free  kinder¬ 
gartens.  Mrs.  Cooper,  in  her  report,  gives 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  successful 
primary  principals  of  the  San  Francisco 
schools.  Superintendent  Swett,  who  has  been 
in  the  School  Department  for  over  twenty- five 
years.  In  his  last  annual  report  he  says : 

The  training  received  in  the  free  kinder¬ 
garten  schools  is  having  a  marked  effect  on 
the  children  that  enter  the  receiving  classes 
of  the  public  schools.  I  asked  Miss  Agnes 
Manning,  Principal  of  the  Webster  School,  one 
of  the  largest  primary  schools  in  the  city,  to 
give  me  a  written  opinion  on  this  point,  and 
received  the  following  statement : 

My  school  is  in  a  crowded  neighborhood.  I 
have  many  children  from  tenement-houses. 
Before  the  days  of  the  kindergarten  these 
children,  as  soon  as  they  could  crawl,  spent 
their  waking  lives  on  the  sidewalks.  From  the 
age  of  two  to  six  years  they  pursued  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  street.  The  consequence  was 
that  at  six  they  came  to  us  with  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  of  the  worst  description,  and  a 
vocabulary  that  might  excite  the  envy  of  the 
Barbary  Coast.  At  the  commencement  of  each 
new  year  they  tumbled  over  each  other  in 
their  rude  haste  to  take  up  the  unexplored  life 
of  a  school.  They  were  in  tens,  fifties,  hun¬ 
dreds  in  our  yards.  The  novelty  being  past, 
the  hard  struggle  commenced  of  keeping  them 
from  joning  the  army  of  truants,  and  leading 
them  into  habits  of  work  and  cleanliness. 
When  I  made  my  appearance,  it  was  the  sig¬ 
nal  for  such  asides  as,  “Cheese  it!”  “Lie  low  I” 
“Here’s  the  boss,  kids!”  A  freckled  faced, 
blue-eyed,  innocent-looking  boy  would  shock 
and  astound  us  by  swearing  as  roundly  as  a 
Nevada  mule-driver.  He  had  had  four  years 
of  street  training,  and  it  was  uphill  work  to 
uproot  the  ill  weeds  so  rankly  sown,  and  a 
slow  task  cultivating  a  different  and  better 
crop.  The  kindergartens  have  changed  all 
this.  They  have  taken  the  babies  that  used 
to  be  consigned  to  the  curbstone,  trained  and 
guided  them  along  a  path  of  development. 
They  have  wisely  attempted  no  cramming  of 
the  infant  brain  with  premature  scholarship. 
They  have  surrounded  the  young  lives  with  a 
fresh  atmosphere.  They  have  passed  the 
hours  in  pleasant  games,  taught  a  purer  lan¬ 
guage,  and  led  the  little  feet  into  a  new  civil¬ 
ization. 

The  children  of  tenement  houses  and  narrow 
streets  still  come  in  tens,  fifties,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  to  begin  life  in  a  new  school  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  school  year.  I  hear  no  more, 
however,  the  wild  phrases  of  the  Barbary 
Coast  or  the  mule  driver’s  oaths.  The  little 
ones  are  clean,  self-respecting,  eager  for 
knowledge.  They  have  opinions  of  their  own 
on  many  things,  and  are  quite  anxious  to  ex¬ 
press  them.  They  neither  know  how  to  read 
nor  write.  They  have  been  taught  to  see.  to 
observe,  to  tell  about  what  they  see  and  bear. 
They  have  been  taught  to  respect  older  jieo- 
ple,  to  be  honest,  to  tell  the  truth.  It  is  a 
rare  thing  now  to  find  a  child  that  does  not 
know  it  is  wrong  to  steal.  If  you  meet  one, 
you  may  be  sure  he  has  never  been  in  a  kin¬ 
dergarten. 

The  testimony  of  Chief  Crowley  of  the 
Police  Department  speaks  volumes  in  behalf 
of  this  work.  He  writes  to  Mrs.  Cooper: 

I  can  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  the  good 
accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  the  free 
kindergartens  in  this  city.  My  opinion  in  this 
matter  is  based  upon  the  reports  that  I  have 
received  from  police  officers. 

It  should  be  added  that  in  following  the 
career  of  9,000  children  who  had  attended 
these  kindergartens,  only  one  had  been  arrest¬ 
ed  for  offences  against  the  laws,  and  be  was  a 
feeble-minded  child.  This  one  great  fact 
should  convince  the  tax-payers  that  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  is  a  question  of  political  economy. 
It  is  obeying  the  teachings  of  the  Great  Teach¬ 
er  himself  to  thus  look  after  the  little  children. 
“Take  heed  that  ye  despise  not  one  of  these 
little  ones.  ” 

Over  70,000  reports  have  been  published  and 
scattered  free  all  over  this  country  and  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  As  a  result,  no  less  than  167 
kindergartens  have  been  founded  in  108  differ- 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


ent  cities.  The  great  interest  taken  in  this 
wonderful  work  was  evinced  by  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Cooper  was  called  upon  to  deliver  thirty- 
six  addresses  in  the  great  congresses  held  in 
Chicago  during  the  World’s  Fair  in  that  city. 
>From  the  first  page  to  the  last  of  this  report 
the  history  of  the  work  is  full  of  inspiration 
and  wise  suggestion. 

EDUCATION  IN  ALASKA. 

The  annual  report  of  James  Sbeakley,  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  Alaska,  brings  recent  information  as 
to  the  condition  of  that  distant  territory,  and 
bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the  good  done  by 
the  efforts  of  missionaries  and  school  teachers. 
It  is  scarcely  credible,  and  not  at  all  credita¬ 
ble,  that  though  we  acquired  Alaska  in  1867, 
it  was  not  until  1884  that  a  civil  government 
was  provided  for  the  people.  For  ten  years 
the  territory  has  been  governed  like  others, 
and  the  result  has  been  a  gratifying  increase 
in  its  population,  and  also  in  good  order  and 
education.  It  is  well  known  that  the  resources 
of  the  territory  in  mineral  wealth,  lumber, 
fish,  and  seal,  are  very  great.  During  the 
past  year  the  gold  mining  industry  has  largely 
increased.  And  all  kinds  of  business  seems  to 
be  highly  prosperous. 

The  matter  of  education  occupies  a  large 
part  of  the  Governor's  report,  and  he  shows  a 
true  sense  of  its  importance.  Fourteen  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  an  equal  number  of  “contract 
schools,”  are  in  successful  operation.  Eleven 
different  denominations  are  represented  in  the 
work.  The  Governor  speaks  strongly  in  favor 
of  increased  appropriations  to  these  schools. 
He  says : 

“The  conditions  which  cause  Government  aid 
to  mission  schools  to  be  undesirable  in  tbe 
more  advanced  States  and  territories  do  not 
exist  in  Alaska.  No  matter  what  particular 
denomination  may  be  in  control  of  a  mission 
school  here,  it  is  the  object  and  desire  of  all 
to  have  the  native  children  taught  how  to 
speak,  read,  and  write  the  English  language, 
and  to  have  them  learn  something  of  the 
principles  of  Christian  civilization ;  also  to 
acquire  habits  of  industry  and  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  mechanical  arts.  Six  years  acquaintance 
with  the  management  of  these  schools  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  sectarianism  is  kept  en¬ 
tirely  in  abeyance.  It  is  in  the  interest  of 
humanity,  and  economy  as  well,  to  contract 
with  these  benevolent  institutions  for  the  edu 
cation  of  Indian  children  who  live  remote  from 
government  schools,  or  those  who  are  orphans, 
waifs,  or  destitute.  Nothing  has  contributed 
to  ameliorate  the  hard  conditions  of  the  Indian 
in  Alaska  so  much  as  the  work  of  the  mis 
sionary  and  the  introduction  of  Government 
schools. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  schools 
the  native’s  leading  occupation  was  war,  and 
revenge  his  only  law.  The  Alaskan  Indian  is 
entirely  self-supporting,  is  industrious  and 
thrifty,  receives  nothing  from  the  Govern 
ment,  asks  for  nothing,  wants  nothing,  and  it 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  blessing  that  he  has  not 
been  demoralized  and  pauperized  by  Govern¬ 
ment  aid.  The  Government  is  put  to  no  ex¬ 
pense  for  the  support^of  Indian  agencies  or  the 
maintenance  of  forts  or  regiments  of  armed 
men  on  account  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska. 
Kindness  is  better  than  force.  Schools  and 
missions  are  the  great  conservators  of  peace 
in  this  territory.  ” 

For  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  good 
done  by  the  mission  schools,  the  Governor 
calls  attention  to  the  Indian  Training  School 
at  Sitka,  “  under  the  very  able  supervision  of 
the  Rev.  A.  A.  Austin”  of  our  Church,  “in 
which  many  native  young  men  and  women 
have  been  civilized,  educated,  and  qualified 
for  all  the  avocations  of  life  and  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  ” 

The  Governor  also  speaks  in  high  praise  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  and  of  his  efforts 
to  domesticate  reindeer  brought  from  Siberia. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  a  Government  official 
who  appreciates  the  work  of  the  missionary  and 
school  teacher  and  is  not  afraid  to  bear  em¬ 
phatic  testimony  in  an  official  report.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  suggestion  he  makes,  for  a 


Board  of  Inquiry,  to  consider  and  prepare 
laws  for  the  better  government  of  the  growing 
territory,  may  be  heeded,  and  that  the  efforts 
of  officials,  teachers,  and  missionaries  n.ay 
keep  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  this  distant  part  of  our  nation. 

Agricultural  I3c^jartmcut. 

ROOSTS  FOB  FOWLS. 

As  I  have  never  seen  any  roosts  like  the 
places  where  our  fowls  roost.  I  conjecture  that 
a  description  of  the  parts  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest.  In  the  first  place,  shelves  twenty  inches 
wide  were  made  on  one  side  of  the  hennery. 
As  I  could  not  purchase  boards  twenty  inches 
wide,  each  shelf  consists  of  two  boards  ten 
inches  wide,  placed  edge  to  edge  on  cleats  for 
the  ends  of  the  boards  to  rest  on.  The  shelves 
are  rested  loosely  on  the  end -cleats  without 
being  fastened  with  nails,  so  that  every  shelf 
can  be  removed  and  carried  out  into  tbe  yard 
without  any  difiBculty. 

Tbe  shelves  are  made  of  the  cheapest  kind 
of  rough  inch  boards  of  good  sound  hemlock, 
and  they  are  about  twenty-two  inches  apart 
in  the  clear.  Imagine  wide  shelves  on  one 
side  of  the  house,  tbe  ends  being  supported  by 
cleats.  Now  we  are  ready  for  the  perches, 
which  are  made  of  hemlock  three  by  three 
inches  square,  having  one  comer  rounded  off 
with  a  jack-plane  for  the  upper  side.  Each 
perch  is  held  by  cleats  at  the  ends  about 
three  inches  above  tbe  centre  of  each  shelf 
The  upper  side  of  each  perch  is  rounded  to 
prevent  tbe  fowls  from  standing  lengthwise 
on  tbe  perch  and  then  dropping  excrement  on 
the  surface.  When  arches  are  fiat  on  the  sur 
face  the  fowls  will  allow  soft  droppings  to  cover 
the  surface ;  but  when  the  perches  are  round, 
fowls  will  always  stand  crosswise  on  them, 
and  all  their  droppings  will  fall  on  the  shelves. 
The  ends  of  the  mrches  are  fitted  neatly  to 
notches  sawed  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  cleats, 
so  that  any  perch  or  any  shelf  can  be  lifted 
from  tbe  supports  and  carried  into  the  yard. 

The  fowls  foot  it  up  an  inclined  board  on 
the  surface  of  which  cleats  are  nailed  about 
six  inches  apart.  Tbe  inclined  board  is  placed 
diagonally  in  front  of  the  shelves,  so  that  tbe 
fowls,  when  they  walk  upward,  can  stop  off 
on  tbe  first  shelf  or  ascend  to  tbe  second  or 
the  top  shelf.  When  fowls  occupy  any  perch, 
a  hen  or  rooster  can  travel  along  on  any  shelf 
to  the  ends  of  tbe  perch.  Our  fowls  never  fly 
up  to,  nor  down  from,  the  perches.  They 
learn  in  a  short  time  co  walk  up  the  inclined 
plane  and  to  foot  it  down  to  the  floor.  I  con¬ 
sider  such  a  roosting  place  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  ^or  heavy  hens,  which  shrink  from  fly¬ 
ing  down,  as  they  are  liable  to  damage  the 
keel  bone  or  other  bones  by  striking  heavily 
against  the  floor  or  side  of  the  building.  The 
roosts  occupy  only  a  small  space.  When  I  en¬ 
ter  the  hennery  at  night,  all  the  fowls  are 
neatly  perched  a  few  inches  above  their  re¬ 
spective  shelves,  like  rows  of  books  in  a  well- 
filled  bookcase.  I  can  see  and  count  or  lay 
my  band  on  any  pullet  or  rooster,  or  take  any 
one  from  the  perch,  without  causing  a  flutter 
and  flapping  of  wings  and  cackling  and  squall¬ 
ing  among  tbe  quiet  sleepers. 

Every  day,  if  necessary,  the  fecal  accumula¬ 
tions  can  be  scraped  off  the  shelves  with  a 
little  shovel  or  scraper.  I  keep  a  keg  in  the 
hennery  containing  slacked  lime,  gypsum,  and 
sifted  ashes,  with  which  the  shelves  are  fre¬ 
quently  sprinkled,  to  prevent  any  foul  odors. 

Another  consideration  of  immense  impor¬ 
tance  is  that,  when  on  such  roosting  places, 
fowls  are  well  protected  from  any  draught  of 
cold  air,  which  they  are  liable  to  feel  when 
the  roosts  are  made  in  the  usual  manner. 
Although  our  hennery  is  practically  air-tight, 
yet  ventilation  is  complete  by  means  of  an  en¬ 
trance  for  tbe  fowls  at  the  bottom  of  the  glass 
door  in  the  east  side  of  the  building.  That 
entrance  is  about  seven  by  ten  inches  square, 
and  is  always  open,  thus  securing  complete 
ventilation  without  exposing  the  fowls  to  any 
currents  of  cold  air.  'They  pass  the  long  win- 
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ter  nights  in  comfort,  all  huddled  side  by  side, 
where  they  have  fresh  air  to  breathe  and  never 
sleep  cold.  Fowls  that  shiver  with  the  cold 
while  they  are  on  the  roost  during  the  long 
wintiy’  nights,  are  required  to  use  up  so  much 
of  their  food  and  vitality  to  keep  warm  that 
they  have  no  energy  and  material  left  for  pro¬ 
ducing  eggs.  Fowls  do  not  need  any  artificial 
heat  if  they  are  only  provided  with  cosy  and 
comfortable  nooks  or  cupboard -like  roosting 
places.  They  like  fresh  air  In  mild  weather 
I  open  the  door,  so  as  to  give  them  all  the  fresh 
air  they  want.  But  they  must  have  protection 
from  cold  and  wet  and  windy  places  night  and 
day. 

“Well,  do  your  hens  lay?”  Yes.  There  is 
not  a  day  in  winter  (Sundays  not  excepted) 
when  we  do  not  get  a  supply  of  fresh  and  lus-  ] 
cious  eggs,  as  many  as  we  need  for  poaching  | 
and  other  purposes.  The  eggs  that  I  gather 
every  day  are  really  a  luxurious  article  of  food. 
We  cannot  eat  the  eggs  of  commerce,  as  the 
stale  taste  is  too  nauseating  for  delicate  stom¬ 
achs.  Ess  E.  Tee. 

Orange.  N.  J. 

THE  FORESTS  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

The  New  Hampshire  State  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  was  in  session  at  Keene  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year.  The  first  evening’s 
session  was  devoted  to  the  subject  of  “Forest¬ 
ry;”  a  question  that  New  Hampshire  is  very 
much  interested  in,  having,  two  years  ago, 
appointed  a  special  forestry  commission. 
President  Bryant  of  this  commission  gave  the 
main  address  of  the  evening.  While  he  did 
not  agree  with  the  statements  often  heard, 
that  the  destruction  of  our  forests  is  going  on 
at  such  a  rate  as  to  entirely  destroy  them 
within  a  few  years ;  he  said  that  their  commis¬ 
sion  had  ascertained  that  the  rate  of  destruc¬ 
tion  in  the  mountain  lands  of  New  Hampshire 
was  such  as  to  very  soon  materially  injure 
their  beauty  and  weaken  the  storage  capacity 
of  their  water  supply,  in  the  headwaters  of  all 
their  streams.  Many  considerations  demand 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  in  every  section 
of  the  countiy ;  while,  in  New  Hampshire,  there 
is  an  additional  demand,  brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  there  is  an  ever  increasing  flood 
of  summer  tourists  whose  tastes  the  State  can 
well  afford  to  cater  to ;  for,  during  the  past 
year,  these  people  brought  more  than  six 
millions  of  dollars  within  its  borders. 

The  Hon.  J.  D.  Lyman  of  Exeter  favored  the 
planting  of  tree  seeds  on  lands  that  would 
otherwise  be  arid  and  barren ;  he  would  start 
the  trees  quite  thickly  and  thin  them  out  from 
year  to  year,  as  they  advance  in  size ;  well 
matured  trees  should  not  stand  much  over  two 
hundred  to  the  acre.  He  has  a  block  of  white 
pine,  now  twenty-seven  years  old,  that,  for 
the  past  ten  years,  has  grown  more  than  one 
thousand  feet  of  lumber  per  year ;  which  makes 
it  a  most  profitable  investment. 
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PIG  FEEDING. 

One  of  the  best  of  our  experiment  stations  is 
that  at  the  Agricultural  College  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  Amherst.  According  to  the  Vermont 
Chronicle,  it  has  been  testing  the  value  of 
creamery  buttermilk  against  skim- milk,  for 
pig  feeding.  The  analysis  of  the  buttermilk 
showed  it  to  contain  90. 90  per  cent,  water,  and 
7.09  per  cent,  solids;  of  which  .21  per  cent, 
was  fat  and  2.09  per  cent,  casein.  The  analysis 
of  the  skim-milk  gave  it  a  composition  of 
90. 42  per  cent,  water,  and  9. 58  per  cent,  solids, 
of  which  .  39  per  cent,  was  fat  and  8. 28  casein. 
These  figures  indicate  that  skim-milk  has  the 
higher  feeding  value.  In  a  trial  at  that  sta¬ 
tion,  six  pigs,  weighing  from  forty  to  fifty 
pounds,  were  divided  into  two  lots.  The  one 
received  skim-milk  and  corn  meal,  and  the 
other  buttermilk  and  corn  meal  The  skim- 
milk  was  rated  at  two  cents  per  gallon,  and 
the  buttermilk  was  charged  to  the  pigs  at  the 
contractor’s  price  of  1.37  cents  per  gallon. 
The  corn  meal  cost  $28  per  ton.  The  meal  and 
the  milk  were  mixed  together  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  of  meal  to  seventeen  of  milk.  The 
result  of  the  experiment,  briefly  stated,  was  to 
the  effect  that  a  pound  of  dressed  pork  made 
with  the  skim-milk  and  corn  meal  cost  5.8 
cents,  and  that  made  with  the  buttermilk  and 
meal  at  the  prices  stated  cost  4.6  cents.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  about  four  months  (124 
days),  the  skim-milk  lot  gained  617.75 
pounds,  and  the  buttermilk  lot  619  pounds,  or 
an  average  of  1.6  per  day  for  the  lot,  which 
is  a  good  gain.  In  the  second  trial,  in  which 
the  mixture  of  meal  and  milk  contained  more 
grain  and  less  milk  than  in  the  first  trial, 
different  results  were  obtained.  Twelve  pigs, 
varying  in  weights  from  fifteen  to  forty-six 
pounds,  were  divided  into  two  lots.  At  first 
the  meal  and  milk  were  fed  in  the  proportion 
of  one  to  eleven,  and  gradually  the  quantity 
of  meal  was  increased,  until  at  the  end  of 
the  period  of  about  four  and  one-half  months 
(140  days)  they  were  getting  the  mixture  in 
the  proportion  of  one  of  the  meal  to  five  of 
the  milk  by  weight.  In  this  trial  the  cost  of 
producing  a  pound  of  dressed  pork  with  the 
skim  milk  and  com  meal,  charged  at  the 
prices  mentioned,  was  5. 35  cents,  and  in  the 
instance  of  the  buttermilk  and  meal,  the  cost 
was  5.78  cents  per  pound.  The  buttermilk  lot 
gained  1,078  pounds,  or  an  average  of  one 
pound  per  day,  while  the  lot  fed  skim  milk' 
gained  1‘190  pounds,  or  1.2  pounds  per  day. 


HOUSEHOLD. 

[From  The  Hocsekbeper.] 

A  Pretty  Conceit. — Roger  celebrated  his 
fifth  birthday  by  giving  a  party,  his  first.  I 
was  quite  proud  of  him.  I  set  the  table  in  the 
dining-room  and  had  a  very  pretty  centre  piece 
of  flowers ;  and  concealed  beneath  it  were 
small  fancy  bags  of  candy  with  a  ribbon  lead 
ing  from  each  to  a  child’s  plate.  At  the  close 
of  the  refreshments,  which  consisted  of  sand 
wiches,  chocolate,  lemon  jelly,  sand  tarts  and 
the  birthday  cake,  they  each  drew  their  rib 
bon  and  found  the  bags.  I  wish  you  could 
have  heard  the  exclamations.  It  was  a  com¬ 
plete  sumrise  even  to  Roger.  The  birthday 
cake  had  five  candles  lighted  and  Roger  had 
to  explain  to  the  coi^any  that  that  meant  he 
was  five  years  old.  He  assumed  all  the  airs  of 
the  young  gentleman  of  the  house  and  was 
,  quite  a  credit  to  us.  His  grandfather  is  not 
I  done  talking  about  it  yet. — An  extract  from  a 
letter. 

Aunt  Molly’s  Batter  Pudding.— Half 
cupful  of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of  white  sugar, 
two  eggs,  one  cupful  of  buttermilk  or  sour 
milk,  one  teaspoonful  of  soda,  flour  and  fruit. 
Beat  the  butter,  sugar  and  eggs  together,  die 
solve  the  soda  with  a  tablespoonful  of  hot 
water  and  add  to  the  milk  and  pour  over  the 
mixture.  Thicken  with  sifted  flour  until  as 
stiff  as  cake ;  lastly  stir  in  some  fruit,  fresh 
raspberries,  cherries  or  canned  fruit.  If  the 
latter  is  used,  drain  through  a  strainer.  A 
cupful  of  canned  berries  is  enough,  but  it  re¬ 
quires  more  fresh  fruit.  Pour  the  mixture 
into  a  greased  pudding  dish  or  large  tin  basin, 
put  into  a  steamer  with  a  closely  fitting  cover, 
set  over  an  iron  kettle  of  boiling  water ;  allow 
ten  minutes  for  the  pudding  to  neat  through, 
and  one  and  a  half  hours  to  cook.  Do  not  un¬ 
cover  while  cooking  as  the  pudding  may  fall ; 


and  keep  the  water  boiling.  Serve  hot.  Sauce. 
—One  teacupful  of  white  sugar,  two-thirds 
teacupful  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  sifted 
flour  braided  together ;  pour  over  it  two  gills 
of  boiling  water,  stir  rapidly  and  cook  until  it 
thickens,  adding  one  gill  of  berry  juice  from  , 
canned  fruit.  Strain  the  juice  so  there  are  no 
seeds  in  it.  For  a  white  sauce,  omit  the  berry 
juice  and  season  with  grated  nutmeg. 

A  Choice  Pudding.— One  cupful  of  bread 
crumbs,  two  cupfuls  of  chopped,  juicy,  tart 
apples.  Duchess  or  greenings  are  best;  two- 
thirds  cupful  of  sugar,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
butter,  and  a  heaping  teaspoonful  of  ground 
cinnamon.  Butter  an  earthern  pudding  dish, 
and  fill  with  ulternate  layers  of  apples,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  cinnamon,  sugar,  and  bits  of  butter, 
and  bread  crumbs,  having  the  top  layer  crumbs. 
Pour  over  it  half  a  cupful  of  sweet  cream, 
cover  with  an  inverted  plate  and  bake  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  then  uncover  and  brown. 
Serve  hot.  It  can  be  used  without  any  sauce 
but  sweetened  cream  improves  it. 

Orange  Pudding. — Scald  one  pint  of  sweet 
milk  in  a  double  kettle;  add  two  tablespoon¬ 
fuls  of  cornstarch  mixed  smooth  with  cold 
milk,  the  yolks  of  three  well-beaten  eggs,  and 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  white  sugar ;  stir  rap¬ 
idly  five  minutes,  and  take  from  the  fire. 
Have  a  pudding  dish  in  which  are  five  or  six 
sliced  oranges.  Peel  with  a  silver  and  slice 
with  a  sharp  knife,  leaving  the  centre  or  core 
whole,  and  sprinkle  fine  sugar  between  each 
layer.  Pour  the  custard  over  the  oranges 
while  hot,  beat  the  whites  of  three  eggs  and 
sweeten,  pour  over  the  pudding  and  set  in  the 
oven  a  few  minutes  to  brown. 

Rice  Pudding. — To  one  teacupful  of  rice 
washed  in  several  waters,  add  eight  cups  of 
milk,  and  set  in  a  warm  place  until  the  rice  is 
soft;  flavor  with  nutmeg  and  a  little  salt,  stir 
in  one  and  a  half  cupfuls  of  white  sugar,  four 
tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  and  set  in  the 
oven  for  half  an  hour ;  add  one-half  cupful  of 
raisins  and  stir  well.  Bake  one  hour  and  a 
half  in  a  slow  oven.  Serve  cold. 

To  Cook  Sausages.- Speaking  of  sausages, 
do  you  know  how  to  cook  them?  Have  you 
often  bought  great,  plump  ones  and  failed  to 
recognize  your  purchase  when  they  appeared 
as  shrivelled  up  things  scarcely  larger  than  a 
j  I  pencil,  and  tasted  no  better  than  they  looked? 
nTThat’s  going  to  be  all  changed  if  you  prepare 
them  after  the  Polly  Pry  method.  They  may 
not  be  quite  tbe  Titans  cooked  they  are  raw, 
but  they  will  be  toothsome,  and  can  be  dis¬ 
covered  without  the  aid  of  a  magnifying-glass. 
Separate  the  sausages  and  pierce  each  one 
with  a  fork ;  lay  in  frying-pan  and  cover  with 
water ;  let  them  boil  slowly  full  five  minutes, 
then  pour  off  the  liquid  and  brown  the  birds 
in  tbe  same  pan  over  a  quick  fire.  The  water 
robs  them  of  much  of  the  grease  and  strong 
seasoning,  insures  a  thorough  cooking  and  yet 
leaves  them  moist. 

Marlboro  Pudding. — Pare,  core  and  stew 
until  soft  six  large  tart  apples.  Pippins  are 
tbe  best,  and  you  only  want  half  a  teacupful 
of  water  to  stew  them  in,  the  less  the  better. 
Mash  them  through  the  colander  or  fruit  press ; 
add  a  quarter  pound  of  tbe  best  butter  and 
six  large  tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar. 
Mix  well  and  set  aside  to  get  cold.  Grate  two 
milk  biscuits  or  the  same  quantity  of  stale 
bread,  also  the  yellow  peal  of  a  large  lemon, 
and  squeeze  the  juice.  Beat  six  eggs  very 
light,  and  when  the  apple  is  very  cold  stir  in 
the  eggs,  lemon  and  grated  biscuit.  Add  a 
wine  slass  of  rose  water  and  a  grated  nutmeg. 
Line  some  saucers  with  puff  paste.  Fill  them 
with  the  mixture,  put  a  border  of  puff  paste 
around  the  edges  and  bake  for  about  forty-five 
minutes.  When  cold  grate  loaf  sugar  over 
them  and  ornament  in  fanciful  designs  with 
thin  strips  of  citron. 


A  Pound  of  Facts 
is  worth  oceans  of  theories.  More  infants  are  snccess- 
fully  raised  on  the  Elagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  than 
upon  any  other  food.  They  are  liable  to  less  sickness 
(ban  others.  Tbe  Eagle  Brand  is  therefore  the  best  in 
fant  food. 
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NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Bennett, 
having  resigned  his  otficial  relation  with  the 
West  End  Church,  the  following  action  was 
taken:  The  Session  of  the  West  End  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  havii^  received  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  the  Rev.  Wm.  Russell  Bennett  ad¬ 
vising  them  of  the  precarious  condition  of  his 
health,  and  for  that  reason  resigning  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  assistant  pastor  of  the  church,  we  feel 
constrained,  because  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  to  accept  his  resignation,  though  that 
step  is  taken  with  the  keenest  regret  and  the 
greatest  relutance.  Mr.  Bennett°s  departure 
will  be  an  incalculable  loss  to  the  church,  and 
will  be  mourned  by  the  entire  membership, 
whose  affection  and  confidence  he  abundantly 
shares.  Therefore  be  it  Resolved  (1),  That  we 
tender  our  profound  thanks  to  Mr.  ^nnett  for 
the  valuable  services  he  has  rendered  our 
church  during  his  connection  with  it,  and 
assure  him  of  the  grateful  and  kindly  esteem 
in  which  we  shall  always  hold  him.  His  min¬ 
istrations  have  been  exceptionally  faithful  and 
helpful,  and  cannot  fail  to  bear  substantial 
fruitage.  Few  young  men,  just  starting  in 
the  ministry,  have  performed  more  acceptable 
service,  or  given  promise  of  a  brighter  future. 

(2)  That  we  extend  to  him  our  tenderest  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  sudden  decline  of  his  health,  and 
pray  for  his  speedy  and  permanent  recovery. 

(3)  That,  in  view  of  his  urgent  request  based 
upon  imperative  need,  he  be  immediately  re¬ 
lieved  from  his  work,  and  that  his  salary  be 
continued  until  March  1,  1894,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  kindly  concurring.  (4)  That  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  Mr. 
Bennett,  accompanied  with  assurances  of  our 
personal  regard.  (Signed) 

John  Balcom  Shaw,  Moderator. 

George  R.  Aitken,  Clerk. 

Onondaga  Valley.  —  The  Presbyterian 
church  of  this  place  closes  the  first  month 
of  the  year  under  very  encouraging  prospects. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  was  followed  by  special 
meetings  for  a  number  of  evenings,  during 
which  there  were  over  twenty  hopeful  con¬ 
versions.  A  marked  increase  in  earnestness 
of  purpose  is  also  noticeable,  especially  among 
members  of  the  Endeavor  Society.  The  Sun¬ 
day-school  is  also  animated  by  renewed  inter¬ 
est  and  activity.  The  church  is  the  oldest  in 
this  region,  having  been  organized  about  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  antedating  any  in 
the  city  of  Syracuse,  of  which  the  place  may 
be  called  a  suburb,  noted  for  its  pleasantness 
and  historic  associations.  The  house  of  wor¬ 
ship  was  erected — if  I  am  rightly  informed — 
in  1809,  and  was,  at  the  time,  regarded  as  one 
of  the  finest  west  of  Albany.  The  exterior, 
with  its  well  proportioned  spire,  remains  as  at 
the  first,  while  the  interior  has  been  repeated¬ 
ly  modernized,  giving  it  a  pleasant  and  attrac¬ 
tive  appearance.  Arrangements  are  now 
nearly  or  quite  perfected  for  additional  im- 

rovements.  For  some  nine  years  the  people 

ave  been  under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  C. 
F.  Janes,  who  with  the  aid  of  his  interesting 
and  helpful  family,  is  to  be  credited  with 
faithful  and  efficient  labors.  As  the  result, 
the  church  has  been  reanimated  and  strength¬ 
ened,  with  prospects  that  under  the  favor  of 
its  Great  Head  it  may  still  farther  be  enlarged 
and  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  commu¬ 
nity.  M.  M.  A. 

Rochester. — Our  Presbyterian  churches  re¬ 
ceived  considerable  accessions  on  Sabbaih  last, 
the  North  welcoming  seventy  on  confession 
and  six  by  letter;  the  Brick  church  seventy 
one,  all  but  seventeen  on  confession ;  the  Cen¬ 
tral  forty-four,  special  services  to  be  held  in 
Lent;  the  Memoiial  twenty ;  Calvary  nineteen ; 
Brighton  four  on  confession  and  eight  by  cer¬ 
tificate  ;  Grace  nine  on  confession  and  five  by 
letter;  Honeoye  seven  on  confession  and  two 
by  letter.  In  quite  a  number  of  the  churches 
of  Presbytery  the  special  services  continue, 
viz:  Mt.  Morris,  Tuscarora,  Nunda,  Grove- 
land  and  Geneseo.  At  Scottsville,  Albion  and 
other  places  there  is  much  interest.  Rochester 
has  one  more  Presbyterian  church,  the  Mt. 
Hor  church,  dedicated  with  appropriate  ser¬ 
vices,  morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  of  Feb.  4. 

Hebron. — Three  weeks  of  social  services  in 
this  church  closed  with  the  observance  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  the  last  Sabbath  in  January, 
when  fourteen  new  members  were  admitted, 
and  seven  adults  were  baptized.  Others  have 
signified  their  purpose  to  lead  the  Christian 
life,  and  will  doubtless  connect  elsewhere.  It 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  paftor  (who  has  per¬ 
sonally  conducted  every  service,  except  one) 


to  present  the  simple  truths  of  the  Gospel  in 
the  way  to  lead  the  hearer  step  by  step  to  a 
voluntary  acceptance  of  Christ.  A  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  earnestness  has  pervaded  the  meetings  from 
the  beginning.  Christians  who  had  thought 
it  impossible  to  bear  public  witness  for  Christ, 
have  spoken  glowing  words.  Since  June  last, 
when  the  Rev.  C.  T.  White  began  his  labors 
among  this  people,  the  number  of  additions  is 
almost  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  whole  mem- 
bersbip  at  his  coming.?r:ii.?ir:^ 

New  York  City.— The  Rev.  John  M.  Bu¬ 
chanan,  D.  D. ,  who  died  in  New  York  January 
13th,  was  a  classmate  of  Dr.  Cuyler  at  Prince¬ 
ton.  If  we  mistake  not,  his  last  settlement 
was  over  the  Ainslie-street  Church,  Brooklyn. 
The  most  of  his  ministry  was,  however,  spent 
in  Milwaukee,  where  he  was  settled  from  1849 
to  1870.  When  he  resigned,  after  a  pastorate 
of  twenty  one  years,  the  North  Church,  to 
which  he  had  ministered  with  social  accept¬ 
ance,  was  united  with  the  First  Presb^erian, 
thus  forming  the  present  Immanuel  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  Dr.  Buchanan  was  ever  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  in  Milwaukee ;  his 
preaching  was  very  attractive  to  men  and 
women  of  thought  and  culture.  The  Rev. 
Walter  D.  Buchanan,  pastor  of  the  Old  Thir¬ 
teenth-street  Church,  IS  a  son  of  the  deceased. 

White  Lake. — The  good  work  is  still  under 
way  in  this  community,  in  Sullivan  County. 
The  Holy  Spirit  blessed  the  special  meetings  of 
a  week  held  the  middle  of  last  November  in 
White  Lake  church,  where  licentiate  J.  M.  Rob¬ 
ertson  is  stated  supply.  About  thirty  individ¬ 
uals  expressed  their  desire  that  week  to  lead  a 
Christian  life.  The  meetings  were  continued 
for  a  couple  of  weeks  by  Mr.  Robertson  and 
the  elders.  During  the  past  two  months  there 
has  been  a  special  interest  at  Black  Lake,  a 
few  miles  distant,  also  at  West  Bethel  and  at 
several  school -houses,  all  radiating  from  White 
Lake  as  the  centre.  A  series  of  meetings  have 
been  held  at  these  places  in  rotation,  and  it  is 
believed  not  a  few  souls  have  been  bom  into 
the  kingdom.  In  all  these  four  places  Prof. 
Stanley  has  been  permitted  to  assist  the  pas¬ 
tors  in  the  joy  of  reaping  the  precious  harvest. 

Ridgeburg.— This  old  “centennial"  Presby¬ 
terian  church  has  been  ministered  to  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  eighteen  years  past  by  the  Rev.  Theron 
Brittain.  He  is  just  now  cheered  by  evi¬ 
dences  of  more  than  ordinary  religious  inter¬ 
est,  no  less  than  fifty  one  individuals  having 
signified  their  personal  interest  in  the  things  of 
religion  during  a  series  of  meetings  closing  on 
February  2nd.  and  in  which  the  pastor  was 
aided  by  the  Rev.  Prof  Stanley.  There  was  a 
large  daily  attendance  from  the  suirounding 
country.  Persons  who  had  not  been  in  church 
for  years  were  reached,  as  well  as  others. 

Scotchtown. — This  substantial  Presbyterian 
congregation,  of  which  the  Rev.  David  Beattie 
has  been  pastor  for  forty- one  years,  has  a 
goodly  addition  in  prospect  to  its  about  150 
members.  More  than  forty  persons  avowed 
their  need  of  a  Saviour  in  the  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  held  by  Prof.  Stanley  during  the  third 
week  of  January.  These  social  services  were 
continued  by  the  pastor,  aided  by  Dr.  D.  F. 
Bonner  of  the  neighboring  parish  of  Florida, 
during  several  following  days,  deepening  the 
impressions  made. 

Campbell  Hall. — The  Rev.  Slator  C.  Hep¬ 
burn,  who  has  been  the  beloved  pastor  of  this 
church  for  forty  four  years,  is  now  again  per¬ 
mitted  to  witness  its  special  prosperity  in  spir 
itual  things,  a  series  of  meetings  held  daily 
afternoon  and  evening  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Stan¬ 
ley  of  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  having  resulted  in  a 
deep,  though  quiet  work  of  grace.  During 
their  continuance  some  thirty-eight  expressed 
a  desire  to  lead  a  Christian  life.  All  ages 
were  reached,  ranging  from  ninety-two  to  the 
child  of  twelve  years. 

Port  Henry.  — Evangelist  E.  P.  Marvin  has 
been  holding  union  Gospel  meetings  at  Port 
Henry,  New  York. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

South  Orange.  —  The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  South  Orange  (George  L.  Spinning, 
D.  D. ,  pastor)  observed  the  Lord’s  Supper  on 
February  4th,  when  thirty  new  members  were 
received.  The  whole  church  is  greatly  re¬ 
vived.  The  new  parish  house  of  this  church, 
to  cost  $10,000,  is  provided  for. 

Harmony. — The  Rev.  J.  D.  Hillman  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Harmony  Pres^terian 
church  on  January  31.  The  Rev.  William 
Thompson,  D.  D. ,  of  Stewartsville,  presided 
and  asked  the  constitutional  questions.  Rev. 
A.  N.  Raven,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  at  Philadelphia,  preached  the  sermon. 


Rev.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  of  Phillipsburg,  save 
the  charge  to  the  pwtor.  Rev.  J.  DeHart 
Bruen,  of  Belvidere  First  gave  the  charge  to 
the  people,  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Reinke,  pastor  of 
Greenwich  Presbyterian  church  offered  the 
prayer. 

Musconetcong  Valley. — The  Rev.  J.  B. 
Umberger  was  installed  over  the  Musconetcong 
Valley  church,  on  February  ).  Rev.  J,  C. 
Clyde,  D.  D. ,  of  Bloomsbury,  presided  and 
preached  the  sermon.  Rev.  J.  B.  Hillman  of 
Harmony,  gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and 
Rev.  A.  N.  Raven,  of  Phillipsburg,  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people. 

Phillipsburg  First.  — This  ch  urch  has  made 
very  substantial  progress  during  the  past  year. 
A  new  manse  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of 
about  six  thousand  dollars.  The  pastor.  Rev. 
A.  N.  Raven  has  just  moved  into  his  new 
home  so  kindly  provided  by  the  church,  and 
fitted  with  all  the  modern  improvements.  It 
is  the  most  conveniently  arranged  dwelling  in 
town,  and  speaks  of  the  desire  of  the  people  to 
care  for  the  welfare  of  their  pastor.  The 
church  has  abandoned  the  pew  rental  system 
and  substituted  the  envelope  system  of  raising 
money.  This  method  went  into  effect  Oct.  1, 
1893.  Some  six  hundred  dollars  more  was 
secured  than  had  ever  been  received  before  in 
one  year  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Gospel. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  the  trus¬ 
tees  spoke  very  encouragingly  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  church.  There  have  been 
additions  at  every  communion.  Two  weeks  of 
special  meetings  were  held  in  January  which 
were  well  attended  and  produced  a  good  feel¬ 
ing  in  the  church.  The  pastor  takes  the  first 
Sabbath  in  each  month  for  addresses  to  young 
people.  The  moming'service  is  given  entirely 
to  the  children,  the  evening  to  young  men 
and  women.  The  outlook  for  the  church  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  is  very  promising. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Titusville.— The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Titusville  has  enjoyed  a  most  gracious  and 
blessed  revival  as  a  result  of  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  following  the  Week  of  Prayer,  in  which 
the  pastor.  Rev.  W.  P.  Stevenson,  was  most 
ably  and  acceptably  assisted  by  the  clear, 
strong,  attractive  preaching  of  bis  friend,  the 
Rev.  8.  H.  Moore  of  Wilkinsburg,  Pa.  The 
immediate  and  visible  results  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  are  thirty-six  new  members,  all  adults, 
added  to  the  church  communion,  twenty- four 
of  whom  were  received  upon  profession,  four¬ 
teen  of  them  being  baptized ;  also  a  deepened 
feeliiigHif  religious  interest,  a  quickened  sense 
of  individual  responsibility,  and  an  increased 
activity  in  personal  Christian  work.  The  re¬ 
ports  made  by  all  the  societies  and  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  church  at  the  recent  congrega¬ 
tional  meeting,  show  a  most  gratifying  growth 
along  every  line  of  church  effort,  and  the  most 
delightful  harmony  and  affection  bind  together 
pastor  and  people  and  the  people  to  each  other. 
It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  in  the 
chapel  of  this  church,  led  most  efficiently  by 
Mr.  Robert  Murray,  one  of  its  members,  there 
meets  every  Sabbath  afternoon  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  finest,  as  it  certainly  is 

(Conthiued  on  Paric 


A  Weak  Digestion 

strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  caused 
from  a  lack  of  that  which  is 
never  exactly  digested— /«/.  The 
greatest  fact  in  connection  with 

Scott's  Emulsion 

appears  at  this  point — it  is par/fy 
digested  fat — and  the  most 
weakened  digestion  is  quickly 
strengthened  by  it. 

The  only  possible  help 
in  Consumption  is  the 
arrest  of  waste  and  re¬ 
newal  of  new,  healthy 
tissue.  Scott's  Emulsion 
has  done  wonders  in  Con¬ 
sumption  just  this  way. 

I  PrepwBd by  Boott *  Bowny , N.  Y.  Alldranlita. 
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NEW  MUSIC. 

Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York: 

Behold,  the  Angel  of  the  Lord.  By  Ber- 
thold  Tours.  An  Easter  anthem  in  the  strong, 
dignified  style  of  this  well  known  composer. 
For  proper  performance  it  requires  a  full 
chorus,  with  soprano  and  baritone  solo  voices. 

Try  Me,  O  God.  By  Arnold  D.  Cully. 
Short  anthem  for  male  voices.  Not  difficult. 

Cleanse  Me,  Lord.  By  G.  F.  Wrigley.  A 
somewhat  difficult  anthem  for  baritone  solo 
and  chorus.  Well  worth  studying. 

G.  Schirmer,  New  York: 

The  Morning  Purples  All  the  Sky.  By 
R.  W.  Crowe.  Musical  Doctor.  An  Easter 
anthem  of  large  calibre',  by  a  scholarly  musi¬ 
cian.  It  requires  a  quartette  and  large  cho¬ 
rus  for  effective  performance.  Par*s  can  also 
bo  had  for  harp,  two  trumpets,  and  two  horns. 
The  words  are  on  the  basis  of  an  ancient  Latin 
hymn. 

Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston : 

Christ,  Our  Passover.  By  Arthur  Foote. 
This  setting  of  these  familiar  words  is  ex¬ 
tremely  original.  The  harmonic  structure  of 
the  anthem  is  very  bold,  striking  modulations 
frequently  appearing.  Parts  of  the  anthem  are 
particularly  beautiful,  notably  the  quartette 
on  the  words,  “Not  with  the  old  leaven.”  The 
music  is  difficult,  and  needs  a  strong  chorus  to 
be  properly  performed. 

Two  Benediction  Hymns.  By  H.  Elliot 
Button.  Excellent  for  quartette  or  chorus, 
and  quite  easy.  Would  be  useful  for  responses 
in  an  evening  service. 

Christ,  the  Lord,  is  Risen  To-Day.  By  H. 
Elliot  Button.  An  easy  anthem,  with  soprano 
<or  tenor)  solo. 

Awake  Up,  My  Glory.  By  F.  C.  Maker.  A 
good  Easter  anthem,  effective  and  dignified, 
and  simple,  without  being  weak. 

Come  Unto  Me.  By  Alex.  S.  Cooper.  A 
churchly  anthem,  with  no  nonsense  about  it, 
written  for  cborus  (or  quartette)  throughout. 

Jubilate  Deo  in  F.  By  E.  W.  Hanscom.  A 
bright  and  strong  setting  of  these  familiar 
words.  Requires  soprano  soloist  and  chorus 
for  interpretation.  Chorus  work  easy,  largely 
unisional. 

Welcome,  Happy  Morning.  By.  P.  A. 
Shnecker.  A  hymn  anthem  in  a  light  style 
for  chorus  or  quartette,  with  solos  for  soprano, 
tenor,  and  bass.  The  alto  has  been  omitted 
for  some  reason. 

Break  Forth  Into  Joy.  By  G.  W.  Marston. 
A  melodious  and  easy  Easter  anthem,  with 
soprano  and  bass  solo. 


It  is  perfectly  true,  as  Mr.  Schirmer  says  in 
bis  card  to  choir-masters,  music  committees, 
and  others,  that  to  any  one  not  practically 
familiar  with  the  wealth  of  sacred  music  now 
produced  by  contemporary  composers,  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  tbe  new  songs,  anthems,  etc.,  is  a 
revelation.  All  responsible  for  the  music  in 
a  church  should  obtain  and  study  one  of  these 
lists.  The  church  will  instantly  feel  a  new 
i  mpulse. 


ORGANISTS  AND  HYMN-TUNES. 

By  ProfoMor  'Waldo  8.  Pratt,  Hartford  Theologioal 
Seminary. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  excellent  organ- 
players  are  poor  players  of  hymn-tunes.  In 
three-quarters  of  the  cases  where  congrega¬ 
tional  singing  does  not  flourish,  the  chief,  if 
not  the  only,  obstacle,  is  tbe  defective  or  un¬ 
sympathetic  treatment  of  tbe  tunes  by  the 
organist.  We  Protestants,  so  far  as  we  really 
know  ourselves,  are  a  hymn-singing  people. 
We  have  in  our  English  speech  the  finest  hymn 
literature  in  the  world.  Upon  tbe  musical 
setting  of  our  beautiful  hymns  the  genius  of  a 
large  number  of  genuine  musical  masters  has 
been  exercised.  All  our  good  hymn-  books  now 
contain  a  wealth  of  noble  poetry  and  noble 
music  ready  for  congregational  use.  And  yet 
in  bow  many  churches  the  hymn  singing  is 
lifeless  and  stupid,  limited  to  less  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  precious  old  favorites,  already  sung  to 
death,  and  all  handled  by  tbe  organist  in  the 
same  barren,  uninspiring,  inartistic  manner! 
What  is  the  reason  of  this? 

For  one  thing,  it  is  clear  that  many  mu¬ 
sicians  fail  to  appreciate  the  musical  value  of 
a  hymn-tune.  It  is  short.  Its  metric  and 
harmonic  form  is  obvious.  Its  melody  is 
simple.  Compared  with  an  anthem  or  a  ser¬ 
vice  prelude,  it  is  surely  of  little  moment. 
And  so,  many  players  play  tunes  in  an  absent- 
minded  or  apologetic  style,  hurrying  through 
them,  jumbling  lines  together,  chopping  the 
voice-parts  into  fragments,  and  sharply  ex¬ 
cluding  every  trace  of  artistic  warmth.  The 
fact  is  that  a  hymn-tune  is  very  like  a  min¬ 
iature  or  an  intaglio.  It  is  small  and  simple 
and  obvious.  But  in  all  the  best  tune  litera¬ 
ture  it  is  truly  a  work  of  art.  As  such,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  and  artistic  hand¬ 
ling  from  tbe  greatest  concert  organist  in  the 
world.  Indeed,  it  is  an  infallible  test  of  gre^- 
ness  in  an  artist  that  he  reverences  and  dig¬ 
nifies  the  small  gems  of  his  art.  No  man  can 
claim  to  be  a  first-rate  church  organist  who 
cannot  make  a  tune  like  Dykes’  “St.  Ninian” 
sing  under  his  fingers  so  that  people  will  first 
bold  their  breath  to  listen,  and  then  do  their 
best  to  imitate  his  rendering  with  their  voices. 

This  suggests  another  point.  The  two  chief 
reasons  why  organists  do  not  treat  tunes  with 
fitting  artistic  respect  are,  first,  that  they  do 
not  enter  into  the  composer’s  thought  as  be 
thought  it,  and  second,*  that  they  do  not  take 
up  the  playing  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
singer.  The  remedy  for  the  first  of  these  de¬ 
fects  is  the  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  minute 
tune  analysis.  In  every  good  tune — and  our 
books  are  full  of  such — there  are  reasons  for 
every  important  point  of  construction.  These 
can  be  discovered  by  careful  and  harmonic 
analysis.  Such  analysis  sets  one  en  rapport 
with  tbe  writer.  The  tune  sang  itself  out 
from  his  mind  as  a  true  creation  of  art.  We 
have  no  business  to  let  it  pass  from  our  finger 
tips  unless  we  can  truly  say  that  it  is  the  same 
for  us.  This  means  much  more  than  a  gen¬ 
eral  impression  of  tbe  movement  and  of  the 
melody.  It  means  an  exact  knowledge  of  the 
fitting  together  of  the  voices,  of  their  sympa¬ 
thies  and  contrasts,  their  involutions  and  evo¬ 
lutions.  It  means  a  full  mastery  of  all  the 
chord  connections,  of  tbe  scheme  of  modula¬ 
tions,  with  the  precise  means  by  which  they 
are  brought  about  and  are  resolved,  and  of  the 
harmonic  balance  and  finish  of  the  strophes 
and  sections.  Such  analysis  takes  time  and 
mental  effort.  But  our  best  tunes  are  worthy 
of  just  such  minute  study.  What  they  are — 
what  they  were  in  the  composer’s  conception 
— cannot  otherwise  be  seen.  It  is  artistic  im¬ 
morality  for  anyone  to  handle  them  with  au 
thority  and  in  public  hearing,  as  an  organist 


mnst  do,  without  thus  knowing  them  through 
and  through. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  other  side  of  the 
matter.  The  structure  of  tunes— the  struc¬ 
ture  of  plain  “harmony”  always — is  a  vocal 
structure.  Every  rule  of  harmony  is  a  result 
of  actual  singing.  A  tune  cannot  be  treated 
decently  by  anyone  who  has  not  a  vivid,  per¬ 
sonal  sense  of  it  as  a  part  song.  It  is  a  song 
for  four  voices.  It  is  not  to  be  well  played 
except  by  one  who  can  make  every  voice  part 
sing.  The  full  beauty  of  a  balanced  quar¬ 
tette,  each  voice  of  which  is  tenderly  ex¬ 
pressive,  perhaps  cannot  be  reproduced  on  the 
organ.  But  it  can  be  suggested  and  outlined. 
This  grace  of  part-playing  is  strangely  rare. 
It  is  commonly  supposed  that  anybody  can 
play  tunes.  But  the  truth  is  that  tbe  power 
to  play  four  independent  voice  parts  in  con¬ 
junction  demands  very  special  training,  and 
training  that  is  curiously  neglected  by  many 
who  think  they  know  much  about  organ  play¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  enough  to  play  the  melody  cor¬ 
rectly  and  to  catch  the  rhythm  and  to  plant 
the  fingers  squarely  on  all  the  notes  of  the 
chords.  The  tune  must  be  built  up  out  of 
four  melodies,  each  perfect  in  itself,  continu¬ 
ous.  properly  phrased,  minutely  expressive  as 
a  voice  part,  and  the  whole  as  closely  wrought 
together  as  if  sung  by  an  ideal  quartette. 

In  short,  I  venture  to  plead  for  tbe  same 
grade  of  artistic  reflection  and  endeavor  in 
handling  hymn-tunes  that  are  expended  upon 
larger  musical  forms.  I  repeat  that  one  of  tbe 
chief  reasons  for  poor  congregational  singing  is 
musical  negligence  on  the  part  of  organists 
regarding  the  tunes.  People  generally  are 
quick  to  respond  to  the  inspiration  of  true 
musical  beauty.  They  would  more  generally 
respond  to  the  beauty  of  tunes  if  they  more 
often  had  a  chance  to  become  acquainted  with 
it.  Every  flippant,  perfunctory,  vague,  or 
blundering  performance  of  a  hymn-tune  is 
not  only  a  shame  to  so-called  musicianship, 
but  it  is  a  positive  check  upon  musical  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  church  communities.  In  too  many 
churches  the  standard  of  tune  playing  has  so 
long  been  set  below  the  point  of  artistic  de¬ 
cency,  that  it  seems  almost  hopleess  to  reclaim 
it  to  better  things.  Happliy,  however,  there 
are  organists  who  are  at  once  too  conscien¬ 
tious  and  too  sympathetic  to  slight  this  branch 
of  their  work.  May  their  influence  be  felt 
more  and  more  widely,  and  their  number  be 
multiplied ! 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

ANTIPHONAL  SERVICE. 

E.  A.  Blackmer:  We  do  not  know  any  anti- 
phonal  services  such  as  referred  to  by  our 
correspondent.  Many  of  the  “Morning  and 
Evening  Services”  by  the  English  composers 
are  written  for  a  double  choir,  and  might  be 
of  use.  They  can  be  obtained  through  Novello, 
Ewer,  and  Company,  New  York ;  Ditson  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  or  any  music  dealer. 


EASY  MUSIC. 

E.  A.  Blackmer:  We  give  a  list  of  easy  an¬ 
thems:  “Seek  ye  the  Lord,”  Roberts ;  “Turn 
Thy  Face  From  My  Sins,”  Atwood;  “Turn 
Thy  Face  From  My  Sine,”  Sullivan;  “Rejoice 
in  the  Lord,”  Calkin;  “Lol'd,  We  Pray  Thee,” 
Roberts;  “The  Lord  is  My  Shepherd,”  Macfar- 
ren:  “I  Will  Lay  Me  Down,”  Gadsby;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Novello,  Ewer,  and  Company. 
“Like  as  a  Father,”  Hatton ;  “The  Souls  of  the 
Righteous.”  Woodman” ;  published  by  Schir¬ 
mer.  “Thy  Mercy,  O  Lord,”  Barnby ;  pub¬ 
lished  by  Boosey  and  Company. 

LOCATION  OF  CHOIR. 

E.  A.  Blackmer:  The  position  of  the  choir 
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seems  to  be  a  matter  of  choice.  Some  claim 
that  the  choir  leads  the  singing  better  when 
facing  the  people.  There  is  some  doubt  of 
this,  but  if  true,  it  is  offset  by  the  unavoida¬ 
ble  commotion  attending  the  movements  of 
the  choir,  or  the  whispered  instructions  of  the 
organist,  all  of  which  are  in  full  view  of  the 
congregation,  and  tend  to  distract  attention 
from  the  pulpit.  With  the  choir  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  church  these  things  are  unseen, 
and  personal  experience  warrants  us  in  claim¬ 
ing  that  the  music  from  the  latter  position  is 
equally,  if  not  more  effective. 

CHANTINO-ITALICISED  8¥IiI.ABI.E. 

S.  P.  W.  :  What  is  the  best  pointing  of  words 
for  chanting  purposes,  that  with  or  without  an 
italicized  syllable  for  special  accent? 

The  practice  of  prolonging  a  word  or  sylla¬ 
ble  sung  upon  the  chanting  note  (indicated 
generrally  by  that  word  being  printed  in  ital¬ 
ics),  originated,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
in  a  prominent  Episcopal  church  in  New  York, 
the  influence  of  which  has  caused  this  method 
of  chanting  to  become  the  prevailing  style.  It 
was  an  arbitrary  innovation,  apparently  found¬ 
ed  on  no  true  principle  of  chanting.  Chanting 
should  be  as  much  like  reading  as  is  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  construction  of  the  chant,  and 
the  absurdity  of  an  arbitrarily  prolonged  word 
becomes  quite  apparent  if  the  verse  is  read 
instead  of  sung. 


NOTIOISS. 

OrganiatB,  choirmasters,  mnsic  committees,  or  any  one 
resDOBslble  for  the  music  In  church  worship  should  keep 
Id  touch  with  the  latest  and  best  sarred  compotitiooa 
This  can  be  done  by  writintt  to  O.  Hchirmer,  85  Union 
Square,  New  York,  for  a  cataloKue.  If  you  are  not  famil¬ 
iar  with  the  wealth  of  religions  mnsic  now  piodnoed,  a 
perusal  of  this  catalosue  will  reveal  a  new  world  of 
sacred  song.  Catalogues  sent  free  of  charge. 


TAliVABIiE  BOOKS  FOB  PEANTEBS. 

For  the  last  few  years  the  many  horticultural  cata¬ 
logues  issued  bv  seed  growers  have  been  tending  more 
and  more  toward  the  location  and  enlightenment  of 
farmers  on  points  of  especial  value.  Foremost  among 
the  educational  class  of  catalomes  is  that  issued  yeariy 
by  the  well-known  seed  firm  of  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co., 
of  Philadelphia,  and  the  copy  of  their  1894  Annual  just 
received  shows  a  decided  advance  on  even  tbelr  previous 
efforts.  Accurate  descriptions  and  lllnsiratlons  is  the 
rule  followed  on  every  one  of  the  172  pages  and  much 
benefit  is  sure  to  accrue  to  every  one  who  reads  it.  A 
noteworthy  teatare  of  the  catalogue  is  a  list  of  the  vain 
ble  books  onimportantagricultural  subjects  issued  by  W. 
Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.  Ea'  b  of  these  books  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  bv  a  practical  specialist  and  contains  the  essence 
of  the  latest  information  on  agricultural  subjects.  They 
offer  to  send  their  Annual  free  of  charge  to  those  of  our 
readers  who  write  to  them  atd  mention  the  name  of  this 
paper. 

MOODY  MONTH  ”  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Beginning  with  Feb.  7,  Washington  will  claim  the  spe¬ 
cial  attention  of  religious  as  well  as  political  America, 
SB  Mr.  Moody  is  to  labor  there  for  a  month.  Extraor¬ 
dinary  preparations  have  been  made  for  an  important 
work,  and  it  must  arouse  peculiar  interest.  Added  to 
the  other  winter  features  of  the  Capitol  this  campaign 
by  Mr.  Moody  will  draw  many  to  delightful  Washington 
during  February.  And  no  part  of  the  experience  will  be 
more  enjoyable  than  the  journey  itself  provided  the  visi¬ 
tor  travels  bv  the  swift,  luxurious  and  reli  ible  trains  on 
the  “Royal  Blue”  service  ot  the  Central  Railroad  of  New 
Jersey.  This  service  stands  for  “high  water  mark"  in 
American  railroading;  and  whether  for  business  or 
pleasure  is  the  favorite  route  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  The  trains  run  closely  on  their  time  sched¬ 
ule  of  five  hours,  and  every  resource  ot  safety  and  com¬ 
fort  is  utilized  to  make  the  journey  perfect.  The  New 
York  tt  rmlnus  is  at  the  foot  o'  Liberty  Street. 


A  DISCOVEBY  BY  A  80PBANO. 

To  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evakoslist:— 

Dear  Sir:  The  Evangelist  of  January  4th 
quotes  from  the  Christian  Intelligencer  an 
article  on  Dr.  Robinson’s  preface  to  a  recent 
book,  referring  to  the  ease  with  which  errors 
may  be  made  in  the  selection  of  hymns.  I  had 
occasion  a  few  years  ago  to  preach  in  one  of 
our  New  Jersey  churches  probably  half  a  dozen 
times,  though  some  months  apart.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  hymns  had  for  some  years  been  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  choir.  On  the  first  three  occa¬ 
sions  of  my  serving  the  church,  the  list  of 
hymns  furnished  me  contained,  in  every  in¬ 
stance,  a  hymn  on  infant  baptism.  There  be¬ 
ing  no  infant  baptisms,  and  no  reference  in 
the  preaching  to  the  subject  on  either  occasion, 
I  persuaded  the  choir  to  let  me  select  the 
hymns  for  the  fourth  Sabbath,  and  on  exam¬ 
ining  the  list  furnished,  the  chief  soprano  re¬ 
marked,  “I  never  knew  before  that  hymns 
could  be  found  appropriate  to  a  sermon. " 

Very  truly  yours,  J.  J.  C. 

Heuvelton,  N.  Y  ,  JaD.22.  1894. 

HOW  TO  ACCOMPANY  A  “FOBTE”  PASSAGE. 

“Bourdon”:  Will  you  kindly  answer  these 
questions  in  your  columns :  1,  would  you  advise 
the  use  of  sixteen  foot  stops  on  the  organ  in 
accompanying  a  choir  of  about  thirty  voices 
in  the  ordinary  parts  of  a  composition  marked 
“forte”?  and  2,  which  is  the  most  musician¬ 
like  way  of  starting  a  hymn,  by  giving  the  key¬ 
note  or  by  the  pedal,  followed  by  a  roll  upward 
until  the  first  note  of  the  hymn  is  reached? 

1.  It  is  hard  to  give  a  definite  answer,  much 
depending  upon  the  quality  and  power  of  the 
sixteen  foot  tone.  In  a  slow  forte  passage  the 
sixteen  foot  open  diapason  would  be  effective, 
but  if  the  movement  be  rapid  and  bright,  the 
sixteen  foot  tone  would  be  apt  to  have  a  thick¬ 
ening  effect  unless  offset  by  a  four  foot  reed  or 
a  mixture. 

2.  The  first  way  savors  of  triviality,  and 
would  seem  to  suggest  a  doubt  on  the  part  of 
the  organist  that  the  sopranos  knew  enough  to 
find  their  first  note.  The  second  way  is  to  be 
preferred.  The  upward  roll  should  not  be 
played  too  slowly,  however. 


CAST-OFF  HYMN  BOOKS. 

Any  church  changing  its  Sunday  -  school 
hymn-books  can  learn  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  good  use  of  the  discarded  books  by 
addressing  the  Musical  Editor  of  The  Evan¬ 
gelist. 


OBGANI8T.— Wantod,  an  OrRanlst,  thoroughly  com¬ 
petent  to  take  entire  charge  of  the  choir  and  music 
of  a  large  church  outside  New  York  City.  Salary,  $1,000. 
Address  “Oboan,”  care  The  Evanoelist. 


An  organist  and  Choir  Msster  of  large  experience 
is  open  to  engsgements.  Holds  first-class  testimo¬ 
nials  with  regard  to  ability  and  character. 

Address  Frank  8.  Balslet, 

Care  of  Mr.  Winton  P>  ne.  Organist  and  Choir  Master 
of  St.  Marks  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


\m  of  Mosic. 


1 9  and  2 1  East  1 4th  8t.,  N.  Y.  City, 

Dudley  Buck,  President, 

Albert  Ross  Parsons,  )  . 

„  „  „  V  Vice-presidents, 

Harry  Rowe  Shelly,  j  • 

H.  W.  Greene,  Secretary, 

R.  Huntington  Woodman,  Director  of  Department 
of  Organ, 

John  C.  Griggs,  Ph.D.,  Leipzig,  Musical  Director. 

The  Residence  Department  of  the 
College  under  the  direction  of  Miss  M, 
E.  Palmer  has  been  most  successful  in 
providing  a  quiet  and  pleasant  home  for 
students  from  a  distance.  Arrangements 
are  made  by  which  young  ladies  may  at¬ 
tend  important  concerts  and  operas. 


Easter 
Music, 
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G.  SCHIRMER,  35  Union  Square, 


NEW  YORK. 


Christ  is  Risen.  .  .  .  Whitney  Coombs 

Come  to  the  place  where  Jesus  lay.  H.  W.  Parker 
This  is  the  day.  .  .  ,  Wenbam  Smith 

The  morning  pulples  all  the  sky.  R.  W.  Crowe,  Mus. 

D.,  Cantab. 

^'If  you  are  a  minister  or  music  committee 
man,  anxious  to  have  your  church  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  best  musical  thought  of  the  day, 
sendforacatalogue  and  study  It  with  your 
organist  or  choirmaster. 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 
Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor. 

AddrcM,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH, 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


How  to 

Memorize 


30  Cents 
Postpaid 


Music. 


JAMES  P.  DOW/VS.  PUBLISHER. 

S43  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


a’txait  Xaiai-ued.. 


SELECT  SONGSNo.2. 


COMPILED  BY 
F.  N.  Psl0Bb«t.D.D. 
*  >ssd  Hsbert  P.Msln. 
330  Hymns  and  Tunes,  for  use  where  one  book  is 
desired  for  the  devotional  meeting  and  r.tie  Sunday 
School.  Th  se  who  have  used  Select  Sonus  No.  1  so 
satisfactorily,  may  find  No.  2  even  better. 

Cloth  ^40.00  per  100  Copies  by  Express. 

THE  BIGLO\^  MAIN  CO. 

216  Wabath  Ave.,  Chleaga  76  East  9th  8t.,  Naw  York. 


EASTER  SEEECTlONSjContaining 
bright,  new  Carols,  and  a  Responsive  Service. 
Music  bv  Celebrated  Writers  of  Sunday-School 
Songs.  Price  g  cents,  post-paid- 

THE  EIVING  CHRIST.  Serviceof  Song 
and  Itfsponsbs.  prepared  bv  J.  E.  HALL,  Price, 
c  cents  |Kist-paid.  We  call  attention  also  tn:  "•Th* 
Lord  of  Lift"  "Th*  Kutn  Mtttiak'' "  H*  Liv**," 
"Dtath't  Conqueror,"  *•  The  King  of  Love,"  "Sav¬ 
ior  Victoriou*,"  Eatter  Morning,  Etc.,  Price,  5 
cents  each,  post-paid. 

•  ••  CANTATAS.  ••• 

TTNDER  THE  PAEIHS.  By  Bntierworilk 
and  Root.  Price  30  cents,  post-paid. 

FLOWER  PRAISE.  By  Burnham  and 
Root.  Price,  20  cents,  post-paid. 

FESTIVAL  OF  THE  FLOWERS.  By 
Burnham  and  Root.  Price  30  cts,  post-paid. 

MIC8ICAL  VISITOR,  for  February,  will 
contain  Easter  Anthems.  Price,  15  cts.  a  copy. 

Catalogue  of  Easter  Music  of  every 
description  mailed  free  on  application.  Addresa, 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICASO, 


BS,000  SOLD  AND  IN  USE. 


Address;  3 J 4-324  West  3d  Street. 

New  York  City. 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

Ckrist  Trianpliant.— A  new  Concert  £.ter- 
cise  for  .Sunday -tictiools,  by  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Fine 
music  and  aeleciions  for  recitations.  Price.Scts.; 
•'Acts,  per  dozen,  post-paid. 

The  Banter  Mtory.— A  new  Concert  E.Terclse 
for  tsunday -Schools,  by  Miss  Jessie  H.  Brown  and 
.1.  II.  Fillmore.  Tbe  story  of  tho  Resurrection 
told  III  verse  and  song  ;  entirely  original  tn  con¬ 
struction.  Price  5  cts.;  Kicts.  perdoz..  post-paid. 

Uallelnjah.— A  new  Easter  Anthem,  by  Her¬ 
bert,  with  .Soprano  and  Bass  Solos,  liitroiluclog 
partsof  Handel’s  Hallelujah  Chorus.  Price.lOcts. 

A  full  descriptive  list  of  Easter  Concert  Exer¬ 
cises,  A nthems  and  Sheet  M usic  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion.  Why  not  get  the  best? 

FILLMDRE  BROS., 

141  W.  6TH  ST.,  I  40  BIBLE  HOUSE, 
CINCINNATI,  O.  I  NEW  YORK. 


PBE8EBVE  YOUB  EVANGELI8T8. 

Now  that  Tbb  Bvanoelist  is  published  In  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  man,  of  its  readers  will  wish  a 
binder  for  the.purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order. 
We  can  snpply  such  a  binder  for  60  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist,  P.  O.  Box  3180,  New 
York  city. 
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one  of  the  very  largest,  men’s  Bible  classes  in 
the  United  States.  The  number  of  men  pres¬ 
ent  on  last  Sabbath,  January  28th,  was  240, 
and  on  the  Sabbath  previous  214.  This  class 
is  a  geat  power  for  good  in  the  community. 

Harrisburqh. — The  Market-square  Church, 
which  has  so  greatly  flourished  in  recent  years 
under  the  labors  of  Dr.  George  B.  Stewart — 
numbering  nearly  or  quite  800  members  at  the 
present  time — will  celebrate  its  centennial  dur¬ 
ing  the  week  beginning  February  11,  1894. 
Originally  it  was  known  as  “The  English  Pres¬ 
byterian  Congregation  of  Harrisburgb.  ”  The 
following  synopsis  of  the  programme  will  be 
of  interest  to  some  of  our  readers :  February 
11th;  10.30  o’clock,  sermon  by  John  DeWitt, 
DD. ,  LL. D. ,  “Beginnings  of  Presbyterianism 
in  the  Middle  Colonies.  ”  6  o’clock,  seventy- 
seventh  anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school. 
February  12th :  7.30  o’clock,  union  communion 
service.  February  13th :  7.80  o’clock,  musical 
festival,  solo,  chorus,  and  organ  music.  Ad¬ 
dress  by  H.  Murray  (Sraydon,  Esq.,  “Hymnol- 
o^  of  the  Mother  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Harrisburgh,  with  Some  Reminiscences  of 
Choirs  and  Clhoir  Days.”  February  14th:  7.30 
o’clock.  The  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Harris¬ 
burgh.  Addresses  by  representatives  from 
each  church.  February  15th :  7.30  o’clock. 
Historical  Evening.  Address  by  Thomas  H. 
Robinson,  D.D.,  “A  Centu^  Plant.”  Febru¬ 
ary  16tb :  7.30  o’clock,  social  reception.  In¬ 
formal  music  and  impromptu  addresses.  Any 
letters  of  inquiry  may  be  addressed  to  Charles 

L.  Bailey,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ar¬ 
rangements. 

OHIO. 

Springfield.  —  The  Third  Church,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Fullerton  pastor,  dedicated  a  beautiful 
nen’  building  on  Sabbath,  January  28th,  the 
sermon  being  preached  by  Prof.  Craig,  Moder¬ 
ator  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  church  is 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  J.  K.  G. 

Ottawa. — The  church  at  Ottawa  has  ex¬ 
tended  a  very  cordial  call  to  the  Rev.  R.  W. 
Edwards  of  the  Riverdale  church,  Dayton. 

INDIANA. 

South  Bend. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  South  Bend,  Ind. ,  received  thirteen  acces¬ 
sions  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  making  261 
that  have  united  with  this  church  during  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Johnson.  Special 
services  are  now  again  being  held,  and  are 
largely  attended. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit. — Emnianuel  Church. — The  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  Rev.  Robert  A.  Carnahan  as  pastor 
of  this  church,  took  place  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  23rd.  The  Rev.  M.  A.  Brownson, 
D.  D. ,  preached  the  sermon,  and  the  Rev.  J. 

M.  Barkley  and  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Service  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor  and  people.  The  new 
relation  begins  under  most  favorable  auspices. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oconto. — The  Christian  Endeavor  Society  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  has  agreed  to  give  at 
least  $100  for  Missions  during  the  present  year. 
Miss  Reinhart  of  Mosul,  Turkey,  went  out 
from  this  society  several  months  ago  as  a 
missionary.  Her  letters  have  much  to  do  in 
awakening  a  missionary  spirit  in  this  congre¬ 
gation  and  in  the  other  churches  of  Winnebago 
Presbytery. 

Madison.— Special  meetings  have  been  held 
in  Christ  Church,  Rev.  J.  W.  Cochran,  pastor, 
January  21  to  28.  The  Day  of  Prayer  for  Col¬ 
leges  was  observ'ed  by  an  evening  service. 
Tbe  State  Convention  of  the  Young  Women’s 
Christian  Association  is  called  in  this  church, 
February  1  to  4. 

Neenah. — Mr.  L.  P.  Rowland  who  has  been 
conducting  revival  meetings  in  Central  Illinois 
is  now  bolding  meetings  in  the  First  Presby 
terian  church.  Rev.  John  E.  Chapin,  pastor. 
The  Week  of  Prayer  proved  a  good  prepara¬ 
tion  for  these  meetings. 


MARRIAGES. 

Middleton— Camsbok.— In  Norristown.  Pa..  Feb.  1 
bv  the  Kev.  Tbooias  K.  Beebcr,  Charles  R.  Middleton  of 
Philadelphia  and  Miss  Sara  Cameron  of  Norristown. 

Nokkis— Havknstritb.— in  Mulball.  Oklahoma,  Jan. 
28,  by  tne  Rev.  John  H.  Anghey.  Alfred  H.  Norris  and 
Mn.  Frances  £.  Uavenstrite,  both  of  Standard,  Ok. 


PROVE  IT. 

Instead  of  distributing  the  Bread  of  Life  some  minis¬ 
ters  offer  cake  of  their  own  mannfacture.— The  Ram's 
Horn. 

'J'his  is  a  sample  of  short  sermons  which  have  made 
The  Ram's  Horn  famous.  It  is  said  that  people  who  take 
It  once  never  diecontinue.  Prove  it  by  sending  for  a  trial 
subscription. 


LADIES’  AND  CHILDREN’S 

Furnishing 

Department. 

Ladies’  Silk  Skirts, 

Fancy  Silk  Waists, 

Tea  Gowns,  Wrappers. 

Misses*  and  Children’s 

FANCY  GINGHAM  DRESSES 

Ladies’,  Misses*  and  Children’s 
French  and  Domestic  Underwear. 
IMPORTED  AND  DOMESTIC 

CORSETS. 


NEW  YORK. 


A  BKAUTIFUL  ANI)  COMPLETK  CATALOGUE. 

The  Catalogue  for  1894  issued  by  Mr.  John 
Lewis  Childs,  Seedsman  and  Flor’st,  of  Floral 
Park,  N.  Y. ,  is  really  a  marvel  and  a  master¬ 
piece  in  the  art  of  catalogue  making.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  about  200  pages,  and  is  in  the  form  of 
three  distinct  catalogues  bound  together,  one 
representing  Seeds,  another  Bulbs  and  Plants, 
and  the  third  Nursery  Stock.  Hs  stipple 
lithograph  cover  and  numerous  colored  plates 
are  radiantly  handsome.  Each  one  of  the 
thousand  or  more  cuts  are  new  and  of  a 
unique  design.  All  the  readinv  matter  has 
also  been  rewritten  so  that  the  entire  contents 
of  this  lar^e  Book -Catalogue,  cuts,  reading 
matter,  designs  and  make-up  is  entirely  new. 
The  paper  used  is  of  a  fine  finish  and  tbe  press- 
work  is  done  in  exquisite  bronze  violet  and 
brown  colors.  It  is  one  of  tbe  most  charming 
Horticultural  work  ever  issued. 


THE  .ETNA  LIFE’S  44TH  ANNUAL  STATE¬ 
MENT. 

The  ./Etna  Life  Insurance  Company’s  forty- 
fourth  annual  statement  appears  in  another 
column,  and  is  a  remarkably  strong  financial 
exhibit.  Notswithstanding  the  financial  de 
pression,  tbe  results  the  past  year  exceed  those 
of  any  previous  one.  In  every  branch  of  the 
business  a  substantial  gain  has  been  made. 
Its  assets  now  reach  $40,267,952.90,  and  its 
surplus  has  been  increased  to  $6,326,922.09. 
During  the  year  1893  over  $23,000,000  life  in¬ 
surance,  and  over  $26,000,000  accident  insur¬ 
ance  was  written.  The  receipts  from  interest 
largely  exceeded  death  losses.  The  expenses 
in  1893  were  a  less  percentage  than  in  previous 
years.  During  the  past  twenty  years  it  has 
paid  to  its  insured  constantly  increasing  divi¬ 
dends  over  previous  ^ears,  a  record  perhaps 
attained  by  no  other  life  insurance  company. 


SILKS  FOR  SPRING. 

Additional  representations  ot  what  is 
new  in  silks  will  be  shown  this  week.  In 
Fancy  Tafi'etas,  so  generally  used  tor 
Blouses,  we  show  large  assortments,  at 
$1.00  and  $1.25  per  yard. 

In  our  “Standard  Twill”  we  have  a 
beautiiul  collection  ot  the  latest  Paris 
st3  les.  The  excellence  ot  this  cloth  over 
all  other  printed  Fabrics  is  guaranteed. 

100  pieces  of  last  season’s  designs  at 
Reduced  Prices. 

Of  Black  Silk,  various  weaves.  Plain 
and  Fancy,  we  have  on  sale,  this  week,  a 
large  stock,  at  Special  Prices. 

James  McCreery  &  Co. 

BROADWAY  AND  i  Ith  STREET 
NEW  YORK. 


^cltools  vluA 


SCHEBMBBHOBN’8  TEAOHBBS*  AamST 
Oldest  and  best  known  In  TJ.  8. 
Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Strkix  Nxw  Tobk. 


UPSON  SEMINARY, 

MEW  PRESTON,  UTCHnEI.D  OO.,  OOm., 
For  Boys  and  Tonne  Men.  References:  FraaldentDwlEk 
Tale  University;  Rev. T.  L.  Cnyler,  D.D.,  of  Brookir" 
For  other  references  or  Iniormauon  Inonlra  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UFflau.  Prineipat 


West  Jersey  Academy. 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boys.  Prepares  for  College  o.‘ Business.  A 
Christian  Home  and  School.  Refers  to  Rev.  Henry  M. 
Field.  D.D.,  of  The  Evangelist,  the  Faculty  of  Prince¬ 
ton  College,  etc.  For  terms  and  information  address 
PHOEBUS  W.  LYON.  A.M.,  Principal. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  ARTIST-ARTISANS, 

140  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 
JOHN  WARD  STIMSON,  Superintendent. 

The  present  organization  consists  of  tbe  teaching 
fori  e,  under  Mr.  htimsou’s  personal  charge  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Instruction,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tion.  composed  of  business  men  who  have  undertaken 
the  flnancial  uianagement  of  the  Institute. 

Ail  inquiries  as  to  tuition,  board  and  living  expenses  in 
New  York,  opportunities  for  outside  work,  special  stud¬ 
ies,  etc.,  should  be  directed  to  Hunt.  Jno.  Wurl  Stimson. 
140  West  23d  Street.  New  York.  Air.  Stimson  will  also  be 
glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  interested  friends  of 
tbe  Institute  as  to  its  character  and  workings. 


$6  TO  CALIFORNIA 

Is  our  Tourist  Sleeping  Car  Kate  for  one  double 
berth  to  Los  Angeles  or  San  Francisco  on  the 
“Phillips-Rock  Island”  car  that  leaves  Philadel¬ 
phia  every  Wednesday,  and  alternates  via  Chicago 
and  St.  Louis  each  week. 

Route  is  over  the  B.  &  O.,  “Great  Kock  Island 
Route”  to  Pueblo,  D.  &  R.  G.,  and  Rio  Grande 
Western  (scenic  route),  and  Southern  Pacific.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  in  the_  tourist  business  fourteen 
years,  and  you  will  receive  the  very  best  service. 

For  that  California  trip  you  contemplate,  address 
A.  Phillips  &  Co.,  1118.  9th  8t,  Philadelphia  ; 
for  reservation  in  the  car,  or  for  reservation  and 
rates  of  fare  apply  to  or  address,  W.  J.  Leahy, 
Uist.  Pass.  Agt,  111  8.  0th  8t  Philadelphia. 

Route.” 


It  was  Lincoln  who  said,  You  might  fool  all  the  people 
for  a  while,  and  some  people  all  tbe  while,  bnt  not  all  the 
people  all  tbe  time.  When  we  know,  therefore,  that 
65,000  Pease  pianos  have  been  sold,  daring  twenty-five 
■years.  In  every  part  of  the  country,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  plauos  are  of  get  nine  value.  They  stand  the  severest 
test  of  all,  that  of  time  and  experience.  Now  is  a  time 
to  stcdy  cost  and  value  in  pianos.  Write  to  the  Pease 
Piano  Co.,  814.^  West  ttd  ttreet.  New  York,  for  theic 
catalogue  and  see  what  they  have  to  say. 


February  8,  1894. 
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“  PLEASANT  SUNDAY  AFTERNOONS.” 

To  the  Editor  of  Thk  EvAifOBiaST 

In  your  issue  of  January  11th  Dr.  Cuyler 
quotes  from  a  recent  letter  written  by  Dr. 
Newman  Hall,  describing  “a  very  unique  ser¬ 
vice  which  he  had  lately  attended  in  his  for¬ 
mer  church.”  Dr.  Cuyler  writes  of  this  ser¬ 
vice:  “It  is  what  is  called  the  ‘Pleasant  Sun¬ 
day  Afternoon’  —  a  rather  novel  institution 
which  has  been  lately  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  is  becoming  quite  popular.  .  .  .  My 
readers  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  this 
account  of  a  movement  which  might  wisely 
be  initiated  in  the  large  towns  of  America. 

.  .  .  This  excellent  device  will  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  missing  links  for  attracting  the  non¬ 
church -going  class  to  the  house  of  Ood,  and 
we  shall  watch  the  experiment  with  great  in¬ 
terest.  " 

To  those  who  did  not  read  the  article  from 
Dr.  Cuyler’s  pen,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  he  refers  to  a  religious  meeting,  held  on 
Sunday  afternoons,  for  »ten  only. 

Dr.  Cuyler  and  perhaps  others  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  learn  through  your  columns  thairsim- 
ilar  meetings  have  been  held  every  Sunday 
afternoon  for  the  past  two  years  in  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Canisteo,  N.  Y.  These 
meetings  have  grown  in  numbers  from  a  small 
beginning,  until  they  now  reach  an  average 
attendance  of  nearly  one  hundred.  A  large 
proportion  of  these  are  working-men,  seldom 
or  never  before  found  in  the  house  of  God, 
and  largely  estranged  from  Christian  influence, 
among  them  the  profane,  the  intemperate, 
and  the  gambler. 

So  deep  is  the  Spirit’s  influence  pervading 
this  mass  of  men,  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
meeting  in  which  one  or  more  does  not  testify 
that  he  is  willing  to  leave  all  and  follow 
Christ.  Among  the  marked  features  of  this 
work  is  the  radical  change  that  accompanies 
this  decision,  a  change  that  renews  the  whole 
life,  that  reorganizes  business,  and  consecrates 
the  purse. 

In  this  church  and  from  these  meetings  has 
sprung  a  class  of  Christian  workers,  whose 
zeal  and  efficiency  would  be  a  felt  power  in  a 
large  city  church. 

This  movement  was  inaugurated  by  and  is 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  pastor, 
the  Rev.  Duncan  Cameron,  a  true  descendant 
of  the  Old  Covenantors,  and  a  man  as  modest 
as  he  is  singularly  wise  in  winning  souls. 

An  Observer. 


'i'he  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a  good 
deal  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

Get  Macbeth’s  “pearl  top’’  or 
“pearl  glass.’’  You  will  have  no 
more  trouble  with  breaking  from 
heat.  You  will  have  clear  glass 
instead  of  misty ;  fine  instead  of 
rough ;  right  shape  instead  of 
wrong;  and  uniform,  one  the  same 
as  another. 

Pittsburgh.  Geo.  A.  Macbeth  Co 


fTtnanclaH. 


IOWA  FARM 

AiCO  FLT  OHSS. 

Are  safe  aud  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
lender.  We  have  loaneu  millions  In  22  years'  consecutive  busi¬ 
ness  without  a  dollar  lost,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references,  bend  for  descriptive  pamphlet. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

581  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  low'a  Falls,  la. 


A  SPLENDID  BARGAIN. 


Good  1 

_ Writ*  _ 

CHAFFIN  Ac  CO.,  Richmond, 


jfoT  htft  fum 


Investments. 

To  Investors  woo  look  to  the  Safety  of  the  Investment  ratbs 
than  to  high  rates  of  Interest  we  offer  6  per  cent.  gnarantae> 
farm  and  city  mortgages  m  sde  In  Montana  and  Waahingtot 
Interest  8emi.annoal.  Principal  and  Interest  payable  In  gM 
Six  per  cent,  debentures  secured  by  same  class  of  mortgagsi 
Interest  semi-annnal.  Principal  and  interest  payable  at  tbe 

A-TLANTIC  TRUST  COMPANY, 

Mew  Tork  City,  Trustee  for  the  debentores. 

The  Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Co 

CAPITAL,  $500,000. 

President  .'—WILLIAM  S.  ENO,  President  of  the  Stli 
sing  National  Bank  of  Pine  Platas.  N.  Y. 

Tloe-Presldento:- SIDNEY  E.  MORSE,  Morse  Bolld 
Ing,  New  York  aty;  Hon,  MATT.  H.  ELLIS,  Yonkerr 
N.  Y 

Secretary  :-LIVING8T0N  B.  MORSE,  Morse  Build 
Ing,  New  York  Cl^. 

Treasurer  and  Western  Manager:  —  L.  B.  BUNNELl 
Helena,  Montana. 

Counsel Hon.  THOS.  M.  WALLER,  Bx-Ck>Temor  o 
Connecticut.  _ 


New  York  Office :  Morse  Building,  140  Nsasan  Strsst,  Ns. 
Tork  City. 

President's  Office  ;  Pine  Plains.  Dutcbesa  Oo..  N.  T. 

Send  foT  our  new  book,  giving  foil  information,  teetlmonlals 
reports  of  examining  committees,  etc. 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Propertlet. 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attention  0ivet%  to  the  care  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  Collection  of  Rents, 

No  10  East  16th  Street  •  New  Aort 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


United  States  Trust  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

4B  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

I  TEN  MILLION  DOLLARS 

This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  gnardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

!  INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

I 

!  which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days'  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institntions,  and  individnaU 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

;  John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Tlce-Pre* 

!  James  S.  Clark,  Second  Vice-Pres. 

{  Henry  I»  Tbomell,  Secretary. 

I  Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary, 

j  TRUSTEES: 

I  Danibi.  D.  Lord, 

I  Samubd  Sloan. 

JAMBS  Low. 

Wm.  Waltbb  Phbdps. 

D.  Winiits  Jambs, 

John  A.  Stbwart, 

John  Habbbn  Rhoades, 

Anson  Phedps  Stokes, 

Gborqb  Bniss, 

Wn^TAM  Libbey, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 

I  Edward  Cooper. 
i 

LOMBARD, 

I  Equitable,  JarYis-CoQklin  and  other  Mortgages 

I  BOUGHT  FOR  CASH. 

i  CUAS.  E.  GIBSON,  -  -  45  Milk  St..  Boston. 


A  LOT  FOR  $1. 

a  week  for  sixty  weeks  huvs  a  beautifnl  lot  25x125  feet, 
east  of  CHICAGO  HSIGHTB,  the  great  manufactur¬ 
ing  suburb  of  CUICAGii.  16  factories,  streets  paved, 
schools  and  churches.  No  doubt  but  these  lots  wi  11  treble 
in  value  in  one  year.  No  such  value  ever  offered  in 
Chicago  Realty.  For  descriptive  circnlar  send  2-cent 
stamp. 

DeForrest  Land  and  Improvement  Company, 

Unity  Bnllding,  Chicago. 


W.  Batard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith, 

Wm.  ROCKErBLLER. 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn, 
George  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldort  Astor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 


Brown  Brothers  Co., 

PHIIA.,  raw  TOBK.  MMfOM. 

ALEX.  BROWN  *  SONS,  BALTDIOBB. 

OONMEOTED  ET  PRIVATB  WIBBS. 

Msmbsrt  N.  T,.  Phlla.  and  Baltlmors  Btoek  Xzefe'E 

Wo  buy  and  sell  au  llm  class  Invsst-w _  . ..  .  .  .. 

meat  Bocnrltiss  for  customers.  We  ra- 1 11  VPHOn«Ill 
eelTe  aooounts  of  Banka  Bankers  Oor-  * 

porationa  Firms  and  Indlvldaals  on  QAAngs|4-|g^ 
favorable  twms  and  make  eolleotianof  GINjUJrivra* 
drafts  drawn  abroad  on  all  points  In  the  United  States  a» 
Canada  and  of  drafts  drawn  la  the  Unltsd  Btatss  on  forolgi 
coontrits. 

I  usITavq  Ws  also  boy  and  sell  BlBs  at  Exchanga  aa 
lJCliU7ro  and  make  eabla  traaafara  to  an  patatsi  alat 
.A  make  ooUaotkma  and  laana  OomnMMlal 
01  Travellers’  Orsdlta  avatlabls  In  an  parts  at  th* 

Credit. 


BROWN,  SHIPLEY  R  00..  LONDON. 


I  0^0/  Mortgages 

■  w#  9  /O  On  inside  property  In 

TACOMA. 

<»OXiX> 

with  New  York  Exchange. 

I  can  net  yon  these  rates  for  a  short  time  only.  Fnl 
inf urmation  on  application;  It  will  pay  yon  to  Inveatl* 
gate.  Warrants  furnished. 

EoMerfi  Correspondent*  : 

Brown  Bros.  &  Co..  N.  Y. 

Girard  Trnsi  Co.,  Phila. 

Taeoma,  Waak 


a  WILLIAM  E.  SMITH, 

)  Fidelity  Building, 


DULUTH  INFESTMENTSs 

RMAZ  RSTATM  Aim  LOAITB. 

We  are  large  dealers  In  Buslnees,  Renldenoe,  Dock  am 
Acre  ProperueA  both  In  Dnlnth  and  on  the  eontli  aide  ol 
the  harbor.  In  Superior  and  Went  Superior.  We  eenf 
list  of  bargains  ana  maps  tol  ooate  thenu  when  reqneatei 
and  have  mveeted  many  thousands  of  dollars  for  thow 
who  never  saw  the  city,  always  with  satisfaction,  and  It 

almost  every  oaae  with  vESy  LARGE  srofltn. 

LOANS. 

We  can  loan  monev  for  those  not  wishing  to  pnrohaa* 

7  AND  8  PER  CENT.  NET. 

(nterest  payable  semi-annually.  Gilt-edged  oeonrlty 
Refer  to  First  National  Bank,  Dnlnth,  and  to  bnndredt 
who  have  dealt  with  ns  In  other  etatee.  We  solicit  mr 
reepondenoe.  Write 

WM.  C.  8HEBW00D  A  COm  Dulmth.  MIeb. 


BEST  BARGAINS 


ever  given  in  Orange  Groves, 
_ _  Houses.  City  Lots,  and  unim¬ 
proved  land,  t^all  on  or  ad-  P  |  g%  Jk 

dregs  H.  A.  Deland.  Deliasd,  a  aC  I 


Ijife  and  Accident  Inaurancr, 

gfcnvrTMi:  An.Yr 

or  THE 

44th  ANNUAL  STATEMENT 

or  THE 

>^TNA 

Life  Insurance  (Company 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN., 

January  1,  1S94. 


Premium  Receipts  in  1893,  .  $  4,809,783  15 
Interest  Receipts  in  1893,  .  2,000,840  94 

Total  receipts  during  the  year,  0,810,074  09 
Disbursements  to  Policy-holders, 
and  for  expenses,  taxes,  &c. ,  5,175,778  52 

Assets,  January  1,  1894,  .*  40,267,952  90 

Total  Liabilities,  ....  88,941,030  81 
Surplus  by  Conn,  and  Mass,  stand¬ 
ard .  6,820,922  09 

Policies  in  force  January  1,  1894, 

82,745,  insuring  ....  135,450,722  94 
Policies  issued  in  1893,  11,748, 

insuring .  28,881,874  00 

Accident  Policies  issued  in  1893, 

7,236,  insuring  ....  26,088,450  00 

MORGAN  G.  BULKELEY,  President. 

J.  C.  WEBSTER,  Vice-President, 

J.  L.  ENGLISH.  Secretary, 

H.  W.  ST.  JOHN,  Actuary, 

OVRDON  W.  RUSSELL,  M.  D., 

_  Medical  Director. 

MUMFOBD  A  BUSBNELL,  General  Agents, 
Germania  Bnllding,  William  St.,  cor.  Cedar,  N.  Y.  C 


A  trial  will  eurprise  yon.  It’s  nnlike  any  other. 
It’s  absolutely  harness.  Send  address  to 

The  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO., 

72  John  St.,  New  York. 

Bix  p<wt-pxid,  15  eta. 
It's  sold  eveiywbere. 
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ENTRANCE  OF  THE  LIGHT. 

By  Clarence  Thwlng,  Missionary'  at  Fort  Wrangel, 
Alaska. 

The  first  decade  of  Alaska’s  history  as  a 
colony  of  the  United  States  was  nearly  over 
before  any  one  came  to  tell  the  ignorant  sav 
ages  of  this  great  territory  of  “the  true  light 
which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into 
the  world.”  Although  for  many  years  the 
Russian  Greek  Church  had  been  established 
at  some  of  the  older  towns  in  Southern 
Alaska,  the  light  which  it  reflected  was  not 
bright  enough  to  shine  through  much  of  the 
country.  It  was  just  a  hundred  years  ago* 
that  Empress  Catharine  directed  missionaries 
to  be  sent  to  the  American  colonies,  and  three 
years  later  a  church  was  built  at  Kadiak. 
Schools  were  established  to  teach  the  rites  of 
the  Church,  and  instruction  was  given  in  the 
Russian  language,  but  little  progress  was 
made  in  civilizing  the  natives.  In  1845  a  Lu¬ 
theran  minister  took  up  his  residence  in 
Sitka,  t  but  his  services  were  chiefly  for  the 
foreigners.  When  the  transfer  was  made,  in 
1867,  much  of  the  educational  and  religious 
work  then  in  progress  came  to  a  stop,  and 
American  Christians  were  very  slow  in  awak¬ 
ing  to  their  opportunity  and  obligation  to  send 
light- bearers  into  this  benighted  land,  though 
Dr.  Jackson  and  several  others  urged  that  the 
field  be  occupied. 

Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond  was  probably 
the  first  American  clergyman  to  enter  Alaska 
as  a  messenger  of  the  Cross.  He  writes  me  of 
that  trip  as  follows:  “In  1875  Gen.  Howard 
went  to  Alaska  on  Government  business.  His 
heart  was  much  stirred  at  the  sights  of  hea¬ 
thenism  which  he  saw  there.  He  was  one 
of  those  who  telegraphed  me,  while  holding 
meetings  in  San  Francisco,  to  come  to  Port¬ 
land  and  hold  meetings.  When  he  returned 
from  Alaska,  he  found  me  there  hard  at  work. 
He  told  me  much  of  what  he  had  seen  in 
Alaska,  and  urged  my  wife  and  me  to  go  up 
there  with  two  objects  in  view :  first,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  for  a  short  time,  and  second,  that 
we  might  personally  become  interested  in 
those  neglected  Alaskans,  and  on  our  return  to 
the  United  States  do  all  in  our  power  to  inter¬ 
est  our  people  to  send  missionaries  there.  We 
held  meetings  in  Fort  Wrangel  and  in  Sitka. 
In  the  latter  place  I  believe  we  saw  a  few 
converted.  ...  I  was  told,  and  I  believe  it 
to  be  true,  that  I  was  the  first  minister  from 
the  United  States  to  visit  Alaska  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  missions.  That  was  my  sole  object  in 
going  there.  ...  I  went  without  any  com¬ 
pensation,  and  it  was  truly  a  labor  of  love.” 

At  Sitka  meetings  were  held  in  the  forsaken 
Lutheran  church.  Representatives  from  two 
tribes  of  Indians,  with  their  chiefs,  were  pres¬ 
ent.  They  were  dressed  in  a  most  grotesque 
manner.  In  attempting  to  imitate  the  whites, 
they  did  so  only  in  part.  An  Indian  costume, 
surmounted  with  a  stovepipe  hat,  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  quite  in  keeping,  to  say  the  least.  While 
Mr.  Hammond  was  preaching,  they  often  in¬ 
terrupted  him.  They  had  no  idea  of  taking 
seats  in  a  pew  like  white  people.  Some  were 
sitting  on  their  heels,  others  on  the  back  of 
the  seats,  others  stood  talking  in  little  groups, 
only  half  listening  to  what  was  said.  One 
man  interrupted,  saying,  “We  know  about 
God,  as  well  as  you  do.  We  know  He  made 
this  great  mountain.  We  know  He  put  the 
salmon  in  the  river  for  us;  but  we  never  beard 
before  of  this  Jesus.  Did  He  really  die  for  us 
poor  Indians?”  This  fact,  above  all  others, 
moved  their  hearts  and  brought  tears  to  their 
eyes.  At  the  close  of  each  service  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  held  an  inquiry  meeting  ;  numbers  re¬ 
mained.  Some  appeared  deeply  moved  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  and  with  tearful  eyes  prayed 
for  the  pardon  of  their  sins.  That  must  have 
been  the  first  inquiry  meeting  held  in  Alaska; 
thank  God  it  has  not  been  the  last.^ 

The  following  year  another  gleam  of  light 
found  its  wav  through  the  means  of  Chris¬ 
tian  natives  (Tsimpseans)  from  British  Colum¬ 
bia.  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  of  Port  Simpson 

♦  Dr.  Jackson’s  “Alaska,”  paae  124. 

t  Dr.  Jackson’s  “Alaska,”  page  128. 

2  The  Reaper  and  tbs  Harvest  (Revell  Co.),  page  507. 
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writes  to  me:  “A  number  of  our  young  men 
were  at  Wrangel  in  the  «ummer  of  1876,  en¬ 
gaged  in  cutting  wood ;  they  commenced  ser¬ 
vices  on  Sabbath  in  a  little  log  bouse.  Soon 
that  was  too  small,  and  they  were  invited  to 
bold  service  and  Sunday  school  in  Chief 
Towyat’s  house.  The  meetings  increased  in 
numbers  and  interest,  until  that  large  house 
was  nearly  filled.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  Capt.  Joslyn  sent  me  a  very  kind 
letter,  telling  me  what  the  boys  were  doing, 
and  urged  me  to  make  a  visit  to  Wrangel.  I 
did  so,  taking  my  canoe  in  tow  of  the  old  H. 
B.  Co.  steamer  Otter.  When  I  arrived,  I  was 
very  kindly  treated  by  the  Captain  and  offi¬ 
cers  in  the  garrison ;  the  bell  was  rung  to  call 
the  people  together  for  service,  and  we  had 
a  fine  crowd  and  a  most  blessed  service.  At 
the  close  we  bad  a  talk  about  a  mission,  and 
the  poor  people  begged  of  me  to  stay  with  them. 
I  told  them  this  I  could  not  do  but  I  would 
see  that  they  should  have  a  missionary.  Then 
a  subscription  was  started,  and,  I  think, 
somewhere  near  §400  was  pledged.  I  think 
more  than  half  was  paid  down  ;  Mr.  Dennis, 
the  customs  officer,  was  to  take  it  in  charge. 
A  number  of  our  praying  men  were  left  to 
carry  on  the  service.  Philip  was  one  of  those 
who  remained.  I  kept  him  there  at  §10  a 
month,  and  the  people  were  to  help  him  with 
native  food.  etc.  .^terward,  I  sent  one  W. 
H.  Pierce  there  for  a  short  time ;  he  is  now 
ordained  and  one  of  our  best  workers,  sta¬ 
tioned  up  the  Skeena  River.  .  .  .  Philip  Mc¬ 
Kay  (dab)  was  one  of  our  first  converts  here, 
nineteen  years  ago,  and  though  a  grown  man, 
like  many  others,  came  to  Mrs.  Crosby’s 
school.  He  learned  to  read,  got  some  texts  of 
Scripture,  and  began  to  preach  to  the  people 
here.  He  was  a  local  preacher  when  he  left 
here,  and  be  died  preaching  Jesus.  When  he 
got  very  sick,  and  his  father  and  brother  went 
to  bring  him  home,  he  would  not  leave,  but 
said,  “No,  I  came  to  preach  Jesus  to  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Wrangel,  and  I  shall  not  leave  till  1 
die.  ”  Tbs  was  the  report  they  brought  to  us. 
— From  The  Northern  Light. 
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The  Third  Tnskefee  Negro  Conference,  to  be  held 
in  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabama. 

The  Negro  Coaferences  held  at  Toakrgee,  Alabama, 
the  last  two  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Tuskegee 
Normal  and  Industrial  Institute,  Tuskegee.  Alabama, 
have  proved  so  helpful  and  instructive  in  showing  the 
masses  of  colored  people  bow  to  lift  themselves  up  in 
their  industrial,  educational,  moral,  and  religions  I  fe, 
and  have  created  so  much  general  Interest  throughout 
the  country,  that  it  has  been  decided  to  hold  another  ses¬ 
sion  of  this  Conference,  Wednesday,  Feb.  21, 1894.  The 
aim  will  be,  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  to  bring  to¬ 
gether  for  a  quiet  Conference,  not  the  politicians,  but 
the  reoresectatives  of  the  common,  hard  working  farm¬ 
ers  and  mecbauics— the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Negro 
race-and  miuinters  and  teachers.  Two  objects  wilt  be 
kept  In  view— let,  to  find  out  from  the  people  them  seines 
the  facts  as  to  their  condition,  and  get  their  ideas  as  to 
the  remedies  for  present  evils ;  2nd,  to  get  information 
as  to  how  the  young  men  and  women  now  being  educated 
can  beet  use  their  education  in  helping  the  masses. 

At  the  last  Conference  there  were  nearly  800  represen- 
tativrs  present,  and  a  large  number  gave  encouraging 
evidence  of  how,  as  a  result  of  the  previous  meetings, 
homes  bad  been  secured,  schoolbouses  built,  school  terms 
extended,  and  the  moral  life  of  the  people  bettered.  In 
view  of  the  ec.,nomy  which  the  people  have  been  forced 
to  practise  during  the  last  tao  years,  owing  to  poor 
crops  and  low  prices  of  cotton,  this  Conference  will  pre¬ 
sent  an  excellent  medium  through  which  to  teach  per¬ 
manent  economy  and  thrift.  It  is  planned  to  devote  a 
portion  of  the  session  of  this  Conference  to  a  Women's 
Conference. 

On  Thursday.  Feb.  22d,  the  day  following  the  Confer¬ 
ence.  there  will  be  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  teachers 
of  the  colored  schooia  in  the  South  who  may  be  at  the 
Conference,  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  views  and  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  les.-ions  that  may  have  been  gotten  from 
the  Conference  the  previous  day.  It  is  believed  that 
such  a  meeting  of  the  workers  for  the  elevation  of  the 
Negro,  held  in  the  Black  Belt,  with  the  lessons  and  im¬ 
pressions  of  the  direct  contact  with  the  masses  of  colored 
people  the  previous  day  fresh  before  them,  can  only  re¬ 
sult  in  much  practical  good  to  the  cause  of  Negro  educa¬ 
tion.  Aside  from  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  South  in  an 
educational  and  moral  sense,  there  can  be  no  permanent 

Brosperity  till  the  whole  industrial  system  (especially 
tie  “Mortgage  system’’)  is  revo'utionized  and  put  on  a 
right  basis,  and  there  can  be  no  better  way  to  bring  atiout 
the  desired  lesult  than  through  such  organizations  as 
this  Negro  Conference. 

Further  information  about  the  Conference  may  be  had 
from  BookbbT.  Washinoton,  Principal,  Tuskegee  In¬ 
stitute,  1  uskegee,  Alabama. 


made  the  silly  attempt  to  drive  back  the  ocean  with  his 
.  m  vain  a  task  in  stem- 


|a  Iiyvk  .center.  Mo'dern _ _ 

ming  the  resistless  tide  of  Christianity,  which  is  surging  higher  and  higher 
against  the  shores  of  unbelief  and  sin.  Probably  no  human  agency  is  doing  more 
to  cut  new  channels  for  gospel  rivers  than  The  Ram’s  Horn,  that  bright  and  famous 
^  nou-aretarian  weekly,  which  is  said  to  be 
more  widely  quoted  than  any  other  paper  in  the 
,  ^  world,  andr  from  whose  columns  the  adjoining 
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UNION  THBOUOOICAU  SEMINABT. 

No.  700  Park  ATeane,  New  Toik  City. 

A  coarse  of  Lectaree  on  *The  Horee  Fonndatlon"  wil 
be  deUvered  in  the  Adame  Chapel  of  the  Union  Theologl* 
oal  iSeminarr  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Elliot  Oriffle,  D.D..  of 
Itnaoa,  N.  Y..  formerly  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  on  The  Reli^oae  of  Japan,  at  8  p.m..  as  follows:  1. 
Primitive  Faith  in  Dai  Nipp.>n,  Monday  evening.  Feb.  6; 
S.  Shinto,  the  Way  of  the  Uods,  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  6; 
A  Confucianism  in  its  Japanese  Form,  Mcndav  evening, 
Feb.  12;  4.  The  Introduction  of  Northern  Buddhism, 
Tnesday  evening,  Feh.  13;  6.  Riyobu,  or  Mixed  Buddhism, 
Monday  evening,  Feb.  19;  S.  Buddhism  in  its  Missionary 
Develo;  meat,  Tnesday  evening.  Feb.  20;  7.  Buddhism  in 
its  Doctrinal  Evolutions,  Monday  evening,  Feb.  28;  8 
Christianity  of  the  17th  and  19tn  Centunee  in  Japan. 
Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  27. 


THE  BOARD  OF  MINISTEBIAE  BELIEF. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief  is  constrained  to 
make  known  to  the  churches  that  the  stringency  of  the 
times,  wnicb  has  affected  most  of  the  Boards,  has  dimin¬ 
ished  our  receipts  for  current  expenditure  to  an  extent 
that  threatens  an  sulded  sorrow  to  the  already  darkened 
homes  of  our  suffering  brethren. 

Neither  argument  nor  appeal  is  needed  in  behalf  of 
the  tender  and  sacred  work  committed  bv  the  Church  to 
this  Board.  As  the  last  Oeneral  Assembly  said,  in  adopt¬ 
ing  the  report  of  its  standing  Committee  on  Ministerial 
R^ief,  “  This  cause  lies  deservedly  near  the  heait  of  the 
Church.”  The  people  therefore  only  need  to  know  of  its 
pressing  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  its  work ;  and  it  is 
due  to  them  that  they  should  be  informed  of  the  fact 
that  daring  the  present  flscsd  year  there  has  been  an  un¬ 
precedented  falling  off  in  the  contributions  from  all 
sources— from  church  and  Sabbath-school  collections 
and  from  individual  donations. 

It  the  Board  must  adhere  to  its  policy— so  often  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  Assembly^to  pay  out  during  the  year  only 
what  it  receives,  there  must  be  prompt  and  generous  aid 
sent  to  our  treasury  or  even  tne  sums,  small  as  they  are. 
which  have  been  pledged  by  the  Board  to  these  wards  of 
the  Church  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
ries  to  which  they  belong,  cannot  be  paid. 

WiLUAN  C.  Cattmli.,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

Phii.adsi.pbia.  January  28, 18M. 


CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETY. 

In  view  of  the  suffering  among  laboring  people  this 
season,  careful  supervision  and  mendly  symp  ithy  for 
those  in  distress  are  greatly  needed.  Time  and  thought 
for  the  consideration  of  their  troubles  are  quite  as  im¬ 
portant  as  money,  and  for  this  reason  we  ask  the  co-op¬ 
eration  and  assistance  of  volunteer  visitors.  Will  any 
one  who  may  have  even  a  little  time  to  spare  for  friendly 
visiting  or  ofBce  work,  call  for  particulars  upon  the 
oommittee  who.-e  names  are  appended  to  this  appeal,  be¬ 
tween  twelve  and  one  P.  M.,  at  the  United  Charities 
Bnilding,  106  Elast  28d  8t.,  Room  No.  302,  or  communicate 
with  any  of  the  undersigned  by  letter. 

CCNTRAl.  ACXIUABT  OOMHlim  Of  LADIB8: 

Miss  Kate  Bord.  Chairman,  280  W.  60ih  St.;  Mrs.  Wm. 
Harmon  Krown,  Nntley.  N.  J.;  Mrs.  John  Erving,  6  W. 
22d  St.;  Mrs.  Sam'l  Clarke,  1  E.  56th  St.;  Mrs.  J.  nerpont 
Morgan,  219  Madison  Ave.:  Mrs.  J.  A.  Scrymser,  107  £. 
21st  St,;  Mrs.  J.  F.  Tapley,  61  Clinton  Pi.;  Miss  L.  L. 
WlUUms,  205  W.  57th  St. 

COMMirm  ON  DISTRICT  WORK; 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Lowell,  Chairman,  120  E.  80th  St.:  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Barlow.  89  £.  81st  St.;  Rev.  Kaphiml  Benjamin,  178  E  70tb 
St.;  Dr.  S.  S.  Bogert,  219  E.  i7th  St.;  Mrs.  C.  S.  Brown,  20 
W.  11th  St..  Miss  L  T.  Caldwell,  64  E.  &Hth  St.:  Mra  H. 
M.  Dewees.  12  W.  18th  St.:  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fish,  200  W.  52d 
St.;  Mrs.  L.  U  Kellogg,  138  W.  70th  St.;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Ma- 
gonigle,  110  W.  27th  St.:  P.  R.  Pyne,  Jr..  62  Wall  St. 


UNION  OF  PBAYEB  FOB  THE  LORD’S  DAY. 

The  first  week  of  April  has  been  for  several  years  ob¬ 
served  in  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a  season  of  united 
prayer  for  the  Lord's  Day.  In  behalf  of  a  large  number 
of  Christian  people  interested  therein,  we  commend  this 
subject  to  the  attention  of  Ministers  and  Churches,  and 
respectfully  suggest  that  on  the  first  day  of  April  next 
the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  be  made  the  topic  of 
special  instruction  and  prayer,  and.  as  far  as  prsctieable 
tne  remaining  da}  s  of  the  week.  The  remarkable  awak¬ 
ening  of  public  sentiment  during  the  past  year,  in  de¬ 
fense  of  the  national  recognition  of  the  Day  of  Rest, 
gives  special  occasion  for  gratitude  to  God,  and  encour¬ 
agement  to  continued  efforts  for  the  maintenance  of  His 
holy  day.  _ 


»  HARRIET,  THE  MOSES  OF  HER  PEOPLE.” 
Who  has  been  very  ill  for  some  weeks,  and  unable  to  dic¬ 
tate  a  letter,  now  sends  her  love  and  thanks  to  all  the 
kind  friends  who  have  helped  her,  and  says:  “I  pray 
every  morning  and  every  night,  and  all  de  time  for  de 
Lord  to  bless  ’em  and  to  shine  upon  ’em  and  give  ’em 
more  as  ever  dey  give  to  me,  and  to  keep  dem  in  dis  life, 
and  give  dem  a  blessed  home  in  his  eberlastin’ kingdom.’’ 

The  amount  received  has  been  956.00,  which  together 
with  clothing  and  groceries,  have  provided  Harriet  and 
her  household  with  comforts  for  some  time  to  come. 

88  South  Highland.  Ave.  S.  H.  B.  Sing  Sing,  N.  Y. 


PRBSBYTERIEUL 

Tbk  Pbhsbttkrt  or  Nkw  York  will  meet  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Fourth-avenue  church  on  Monday.  Feb. 
12th,  at  8  P.  M.  S.  D.  Axkzandeb,  Stated  Clerk. 


DEATHS 

Brach.— On  Sunday,  February  4th,  1894  Mary  Cornelia, 
wife  of  James  C.  Beach  of  Bloomfield,New  Jersey,  and 
dau^ter  of  the  late  Elixur  Butler.  M.D.,  missionary  to 
the  Cherokees. 

CUBTIS.— In  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2L  1894.  Mrs. 
Jtdiet  DuBois  Curtis,  widow  of  the  late  R.  E.  Curtis, 
Elsq. 

Mrs.  Curtis  was  bom  in  Great  Bend,  Susquehanna  Co., 
Pa.  In  childhood  she  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Strong  in  her  Christian  faith,  the  sadden  sum¬ 
mons  found  her  ready,  and  Christ  was  “very  precious” 
all  the  way.  Genial  in  manner,  loyal  to  frienu,  rarely 
(Hfted  in  the  small,  sweet  court^cs  that  make  life  beau¬ 
tiful,  she  will  be  deeply  mourned.  In  her  home  she  was 
always  the  strong  helper,  wise  counsellor  and  devoted 
mother. 


WOODIiAWM  OEMETERT. 

WOODLAWNSUttonOtthWard).  HarlamBaUroad- 
Offloa.  No.  20  Bast  ttd  Street. 


Is  an  elegantly  illustrated  t>ook  of  aoo  pages,  composed  of  three 
distinct  Cataiogues  bound  together — one  each  of 

SEEDS —BULBS  AWD  PLANTS.— KURSERY  STOCK. 

A  work  of  unexcelled  beauty  and  merit,  rewritten  and  reconstructed  in  every  p^ticular. 
Every  cut  new,  every  line  fresh.  Printed  on  fine  papfr  and  in  lovely  bronze  violet  and 
brown  colors.  Many  charming  colored  plates.  Nothing  like  it  ever  before  seen.  We 
offer  new  and  special  strains  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  seeds,  all  the  standard  new  and  rare 
Plants  and  Bulbs  of  every  kind.  Millions  of  Gladiolus,  choicest  Shrubs,  Trees,  Vines;  also 
new  and  rare  Fruits — some  wonderful  introductions  from  Japan.  The  greatest  collection 
of  rare  things  for  the  garden  ever  presented,  and  all  at  moderate  prices.  Do  not  fail  to  see 
this  wonderful  book  catalogue.  Sent,  post-paid,  for  25  cents,  with  check  for  valuable  new 
Pansy  seed  gratis;  or  sent  free  to  those  who  order  the  Jewel  Rose. 

CHILDS’  JEWEL,  the  ROSE  of  Many  Colors. 

The  greatest  sensation  among  novelties.  A  perfect  ever-blooming  Rose,  which  bears  at  the  same  time  (lowers 
of  several  different  colors— pink,  yellow,  buff,  crimson — also  variegated,  mottled,  strip^  and  blotched.  Flowers 
large  and  perfect  and  ekee^ngfy  fragrant.  Petals  large  and  silky.  Buds  exquisite.  A  free  and  constai^t 
bloomer.  It  is  the  most  charming  and  wonderful  Rose  in  cultivation ;  and  a  plant  bearing  lo  to  ao  flowers,  each 
of  a  different  color  or  variegation,  is  a  most  exquisite  sight  and  creates  wrild  enthusiasm  wherever  seen.  Strong 
plants  for  immediate  blooming,  by  mail,  post-paid,  30  cents  each,  a  for  50  cents,  5  for  $1.00,  la  lor  $a.oo. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. — For  only  40  cents  we  will  send  by  mail,  post-paid,  our  great  Book  Catalogue,  one 


Hit  is  intended  to  aid  the  planter  In  selecting  the  Seeds 
best  adapted  for  his  needs  and  conditions  and  In  getting 
I  them  the  beet  poaaible  resolta  It  Is  not,  therefore,  highly 
id  in  either  sense ;  and  we  have  taken  great  care  that 
ig  worthless  be  put  In,  or  nothing  worthy  he  left  out.  We 
i  trial  of  our  Seeds.  We  know  them  because  we  grow  them, 
[danter  of  Vegetables  or  Flowers  ought  to  know  about  our 
irrants;  our  cash  discounts;  and  our  gift  of  agrtcultniM 
purchasers  of  our  Seeda  All  of  these  are  explained  In 
the  Catalogue,  a  copy  of  which  can  be  yours  for  the  asking. 

J.  J.  H.  CREOORY  *  SON,  MarMafiaad,  MaM. 


V  Mlllnr 


*H>M  ReilAle  pjaten*  Osl; 
prsetidal  vsy  to  resist*  rasly  and 
WWW  lr*IW|  fc*4is  tpeSM,  sl«4 
I  qoioUj  doRs  bj  dip^C  ia  melted 
msul.  Ko  •speHeooe,  p^binc, 
or  miiiliioify,  ThkA  pUU  M  on* 
operoOoo;  losto  ft  to  10  yoon;  ftao 
ftaiift  wlMB  takoo  from  tbo  ptater. 
Mrwrj  Ikmlly  has  ptetlof  to 
'  rlotor  oellt  ro>tdU7«  Freftts  lorgo. 


House  Furnishing. 

Kitchen  Utensils  and  Furniture, 
Cutlery,  Earthenware, 

Fine  China  and  6/ass, 

Eddy  Refrigerators, 

Water  Filters  and  Coolers. 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  usino 

WILSOrS  COMMON  SENSE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  fcieiatifio  InToniion,  onttrolT  different  In 
ooaetruction  from  all  other  devioei.  Aeelit  the 
dei^  when  all  other  derioee  fail,  and  where  medi> 
cal  ektll  hat  iriren  no  relief.  They  are  safe, 
comfortable  and  InTieible;  have  ao  wire  or  itring 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

W/IwSOiV  EAR  DRUM  CO. 
I^MentioB thU Paper.  LOUISVILLE,  KY 


THE  COLUMBIAN  INKSTAND. 

Inks  the  Pen  Just  Klght.  PrcTeerves  the 
Ink  Cle^r  and  ijmpld.  Makes 
Writing  a  Luxurj, 

By  preventing  too  much  ink  from  adhering  to 
the  pen  the  busy  scribbler  is  not  troubled  with  inky 
fibers  nor  unsightly  blots  upon  his  documents. 

Price  $1.00  each.  Sent  prepaid,  subject  to  return 
and  money  refunded  if  not  .satisfactory.  An  eluant 
descriptive  Pamphlet  aeiu  on  application.  ** 
BOTH  A  ABBOT  CO.,  93  IForren  St.,  New  YorlE. 


PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evanokust  is  published  in  a  shape  con- 
venieut  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wi 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  80  cents  each,  postage 
prepaid.  Address  Thr  Evamoklist,  P.  O.  Box  2380.  Now 
York  city. 
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